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OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM, THE COLONIES AND INDIA 


The Imperial Institute was erected at South Kensington as 
the National Memorial of tfie Jubilee of Queen^ietojia, by 
\ 4 iom it was opened in May 1893. /r 

The principal object of the Institute is to promote tfie utilisa¬ 
tion ofjthe commercial and industrial resources of the Empire 
by arranging comprehensive exhibitions of natural products, 
especially of the Colonies and India, and providing foi» their 
investigation and for the collection and dissemination of scientific, 
technical and commercial information relating to them. ^ 
lintil the end of 1902 the Imperial Institute was managed by 
a Governing Body, of which H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (ngw 
H.M. the King) was President, and an Executive C(>uncil, 
including representatives of the Indian Empire aqd of all the 
British Colonies and Dependencies. In 1900 the building 
becjiiy the property of H.M. Government, by whom the 
western portion and galleries were leased tO|the GovernIhg Body 
of the Imperial Institute, the greater part of the eastern |{id 
central portions being assigned, subject to rights of usage, for 
occupation by the University of London. In July 1902 an Act 
of Parliament was passed ^transfeSring the management of the 
^Imperial Institute to the Board of Trade,* assisted* by 
Advisory Committee including representatives of the Colonies 
a?d India, as well ab o^thp Colonial and India Offices^ the 
Board of Agritflture^and the Bbafd of TraSe. This Act took 
effect on Januarjf i, 1903. • 

On October I, 1907, in virtue of an •arrangement jiade with 
the Board of Trade amhwith the approval of the S«reta‘ry of 
State for India,'the management of the Imperial Institute 
transferred to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, suj» 3 i^ to 
the responsibility ^ the Board of TradtMinder thd Act 1902. 
A Committee of Manggement of three^embers, one ncmiinated, 
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by each of the three Government Departments (iief}y concerned, 
has been appointed, and at present consists of Sir Alfred Bate- 
^ar„K.C.M.G.; Mr. C. A. Harris, C.6., C.M.G.; and Colonel 
•Duncan Pitcher (late Indian Army). ' 

, TJhe first Director of the Imperial Institute \fas Sir Frederick 
Augustus Abel, Bart.,G.C.V.O.,‘K.C.B., F.R.S., who held the office 
until his death in-the autumn of 1902. The present Director is 
Professor Wyndham Dunstan, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., »who was 
appointed in 1903. 

The staF of the Imperial Institute includes officers with 
special qualifications in the ‘sciences of chemistry, botany, 
geology, Vmineralogy, and in certain branches of technology, 
in th^<^ I'elS^jon to agriculture an(f to the commercial utilisation 
of economic pNi^ucts. ' 

The foflowingare the principal Departments of the Institute— 

{ 

Colonial and Indian Celleotionf.—The Collections of economic 
prodccts, etc., illustrative of the general and commercial re¬ 
sources of the Colonies and India, are arranged, together with 
otlier exhibits, on a geographical system in the public galleries 
of the Imperial Institute. 

^he following British Dominions, Colonies and Dependencies 
are represented by Collections— 

, Canada, JJewfoundland; Jamaica, Turks Islands, British 
Honduras, British Guiana, Bahama Islands, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Barbados, Windward Islands, Leeward Islands, Ber¬ 
muda Hlands; Falkland Islands; New South Wales, Victoria, 
Qv^nsland, Tasmania, South Australia, Western Australia, New 
Zealand; Fiji; Capeo£ Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, Orange 
River Colony, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, St Helena; Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Gold Coast, Northern Nigeria, Southern Niga-ia; East 
Africa Protectorafi:, Zanzibar and Pemba; Uganda; Somaliland; 
the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan; Malta; Cyprus; Ceylon;.Hong 
Kong; Mauritius; Seychelles; St -ajts Sjettliments and Federated 
Ifalay States ; and India. • ‘ 0 

The Colonial and Indian Collections are bpen free to the 
puWic daily, except on Sundays, Good Friday and Christmas 
Day, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m, in sumSAer, and from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. in winter. 

SpocJM arrangements are made for the conduct of schools 
and institutions desirofis of visiting the Colonial and Indian 
Codections for educational purposes. 
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A stand |)as^>een opened 'in the centre of the main gallery 

to facilitate the supply ®f general information and the distri- 
bution*of liferature. Pamphlets, circulars, handbodks, etc.^j»on-» 
taining information relating to the commerce, agriculture; 
rafning, and othftr industries of the principal British Colotpi^, 
and also to emigration, are available for gratuitous distribution 
or for sale. The publications of the Emig»nts’ Information 
Olfice, estelilished by the Colonial Office, may also be obtained. 
The principal Colonial and Indian newspapers may be seen on 
application. An officer of the Institute is in attendance at 
this stand, which is in telephdnic communication with^ the 
Departments in the main building. ■) 

In 1909 the public galleries were visited by 162^/Bosons, 
ami 10,936 Colonial and Indian publications \^.s;aistnbuted. 

A Report by the Director on the Work of the Imperial 
Institute in 1908 has been oresented to Parliament* fCd. 

* 4448-10). 

• The Scientific and Teohnioal Department.—The research labora¬ 
tories of this Department, which occupy the second floor 
the Jraperial Institute, were established to provide for the 
investigation of new or little-known natural products from t|j,e 
Colonies and India and of known products from new solJrces, 
with a view to their utilisation in commerce, and jlso to give, 
trustworthy scientific and technical advice on matters connected 
with^the agriculture, trade and industries of the Colonies and 
India. 

The work of this Department is chiefly initiated by tlje 
Home and Colonial Governments and the Government of 
India. Arrangements have been also made by the Foreign 
Office, whereby British representatives abroad may transmit 
to the Department for investigation such fiatural ptoducfe 
,,^of the .countries in which they are appointed to reside as 
ar^ likely to of ’intdfest to British ipanufacturers and 
merchants. 

Materials are nrst mvestigateo m tne research laboratories 
of the Department, and are afterwardi submitted tP further 
technical trials by manufnturers and other experts, and finally 
are commercially valued. 

Except under ^cial circumstances Investigations not 
undertaken for private individuals. 

A Reference Sample ^oo(n is maintained in this Department, 
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in which ere arranged samples of the principal materials which 
have been investigated and valued cogimercially during recent 
lyesft^ and as to which full information is available. * 

* The Scientific and Technical Department 'works in co¬ 
operation wrth the Agricultural and Mines'Departments * in 
the Colonies, whose operation^ it supplements by undertaking 
such investigations as are of a special scientific and technical 
character connected with agricultural or mineral development, 
as well as inquiries relating to the composition and commercial 
value of products (vegetable and mineral) which can be more 
efficjpntlv conducted at home fti communication with merchants 
and mamifacturers, with a view to the local utilisation of these 
prod 11^3*0^0 their export. 

A verjj largScuniber of reports on these subjects have beten 
made to the Governments of the Colonies and India, a first 
instalment of which was printed in a volume of Technical 
Reports and Scientific Papers, published in 1903. A series of 
SelecSed Reports is now being issued in the Miscellaneous Series 
of Colonial Reports. Of these Selected Reports two have 
hpen published, Part 1 . “Fibres” (Cd. 4588),*Part II. “Gums 
and Resins” (Cd. 4971), whilst others are in active preparation 
ajijl will be issued in the course of the present year. 

Mfheral Surveys, under the supervision of the Director of 
the Imperial Institute, and conducted by Surveyors selected 
by him, are in progress in Ceylon and Southern Nigeria. 
All minerals found which are likely to be of commercial jmport- 
aftce arli forwardedi'to the Imperial Institute, where they are 
examined and their composition and commercial value 
ascertained. Reports by the Director on the results of mineral 
exploration in Ceylon, Northern Nigeria, Southern Nigeria, and 
Nyasaland have been printed in the Miscellaneous Series of 
Colonial Reports'! ’ 

In connection with the operations of the Agriaultural, 
Departments in \yest Africa, find wjith a view to correlating 
their work and that of tHe 'imperial rnstitutb, an Inspector 
of Agriculture fur British West Africa (Mr. G. C. Dudgeon) has 
been appointed, who visits West Africa each year, and on his 
return has his head-quarters at the Iift^rial Institute. 

AMm Tropioal Servloe Cootm.—A course of instruction in 
certain specified subjects is now given at the Imperial 
Institute to candidates" selected by tlje Colonial Office for 
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'administratiYe ^appointments in East and Wesfe^ Africa. 
Instruction in the subjec;! of tropical cultivation and products^ 
in this JoursS is given by members of the Staff of fne Imp^riaL 

Institute. 

•• 

Library and Eeading-Boomt.—The library and reading-rooms 
of the Imperial Institute contain a large collection of Colonial 
and Indiam #vorks of reference, and are regularly supplied with 
the more important official publications, and with many of the 
principal newspapers and periodicals of the United* Kingdom, 
the Colonies and India. ^ ^ 

The library and reading-rooms are on the principal P.oor, and 
admittance to them is obtained through the entran^it'ihj|Vest 
(Qtieen’s Gate) end of the building. These rooj?:-iare available 
for the use of Life 'Fellows of the Imperial Institute, and of other 
persons ^properly introduced. Books and newspapers may be 
consulted for special purposes by pernfission. 

, Colonial Conference Booms.—Three rooms, specially decorated 
and furnished, art reserved on the principal floor for use tar 
representatives of the Colonies for meetings and receptions. 

• • 

The Cowasjee Jehanghier Hall.—The Bhownagree corridoi'and 
rooms in connection with this Hall are in the ocgupation of^ 
the Indian Section of the Imperial Institute, whilst the Hall* 

is available for lectures, meetings, etc. 

* • • 

• 

The “ BoUetin of the Imperial Institute ” is published quarter!;!^ 
price one shilling (annual subscription ^^d., including postage), 
and may be purchased at the Imperial Institute or from Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd.^ East Marding Street, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C., or from agents in the Solonies Ind India? Th« 
Sulletintcontams records of the principal investigations con¬ 
ducted for the Colonies’ ani^ Iijdill at the Imperial Institute, and 
special articles chiefly rtlatin^ to plofress in tropical agriculture 
and the industriarutilisation of raw materials "(vegetable and 
mineral). The Director will be glad to cSnsider for publication 
in the Bulletin any special«nrticles on these subjects, which may 
be submitted by officials connected with agricultural, geological, 
mining or other technical departments in the Colonief and 
India. Such articles should be sent td the sub*editor. Dr. 
T. A. Henry, Imperial Institute, London^S.W. 
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The following Societies have their *hcad-auarte« 
Imperial Institute— 


at the' 


fiKtish Women’s Emigration Awooiation.—The British Women’s 
Emigration Assocjation has been assigned an" office on t]je 
first floor, Which is open daily from lo a.n¥. to 4 p.m., and 
advice and information respecting emigration and prospects for 
women in the Cblonies may be obtained there free of charge. 
This Association works in co-operation with the* Emigrants’ 
Information Office in Westminster. 

* 


Cflonial Enriing Assooiation.—This Association has been 
assi^ed m office on the first ^oor of the Imperial Institute. 
Its j*rncifh*^bject is the selection of trained hospital and 
private #nurs^for service in the Crown Colonies and other 
British Dependencies. 


AMoan Society.—This Society, which is concerned with the 
discussion and publication of all matters connected with British 
African Possessions, has been assigned an office on the' 
Tvlezzanine floor, and holds meetings for ihe discussion of 
African questions. The Journal of the African Sockty is 
{htbjlished quarterly. 


The Im]^al Co-operation Leagne.—-This Society has been 
assigned an office on the Mezzanine floor. The object of the 
J^eaguf is to promote the closer union of the Empiie,- more 
particularly in regard to co-operation between the United 
Kingdom and the Self-Governing Dominions in matters of 
defence and Imperial ^policy. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TECH^wAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


BECEiri IHTESTieATIONB. 

The following sitmmams have been prepared from a selection ^ 
the Reports made by the Director of the Imperial Institute ti 
the Colonial Governments concerned. 


.E^:ONOMIC PRODUCTS FROM MAURITIUS. 

At the close of the Franco-British fexhibition, held ir 
London in 1908, a considerable part of the exhibits shown "Bj 
the Crown Colonies was transferred to the Imperial Institute to b« 
exhibited in the Public Galleries. Jhe materials thus transferrec 
included a number of products from Mauritius. Later on^s 
further supply of new products was received direct from this 
cSlony, and these also h^e.bdfcn placed on exhibition ii> the 
Mauritius Couf> of the Imperiaf ftstitute. With reference tc 
both these groups of products the Mauritius GovernmenI 
requested that those which were as yet not well knefwn in this 
country as products of'tRe isknd might be examined in the 
Scientific and Technical Department and information as tc 
their qusility andevalue transmitted to ^he Coloi^. * 

The investigation asked for was therefore restricted to 
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materials which a.rk at present produced on a smaA scale'o: 
only ex^wrimentally, and the results of this wSrk are given ii 
th^ following pages. Included with them are a nuAber o 

reports on timbers and other products of Mauritius submitter 

, 0 

to Ae Imperial Institute for examination in re(«nt years. 


“ cinnamon bark. 

'I •» 

The cinnamon bark was forwarded for examination in Apri 
1909. 

The sample consisted of about 8 oz. of bark, in flat or slightl; 
cur^d pieces about 6 inches long, inches broad and J incl 
thick. It ^fid a characteristic cirinamon odour. 

On steam d’sijtfllation the finely-ground bark yielded 0'8 ^e 
cent, of oil. The quantity of oil obtained was too small t( 
permit of detailed investigation, but it appeared to be of fai 
quality. 

The yield of oil from the cinnamon bark of commerce varie 
from 0'5 to i;o per cent 

' The sample was submitted to brokers, who reported tha 
it was bark of a good quality known as “ fair Seychelles,” am 
about ijrf. per lb. (September 1909). 

" CINNAMON LEAVES. 

The pinnamon leaves were received for examination hi 'Ma; 

1909- ' . 

“'The sample consisted of about 6 oz. of nearly oval leave: 
which were pale green on the upper surface, coriaceous, am 
lighter coloured on the und'^r surface. 

^ The finely-groAid leaves were steam distilled and yielded r 
per cent of oil. The quantity of oil obtained was too small ti 
permit of detailed examinatidn, ,bu^ judging from its odou 
alone it appeared to be a fair Quality of cbmamaU leaf oil. Th 
usual yield of oilfrom cinnamon leaves is from 1*5 to 2 per cent 
so that the yield from these Mauritius leaves is rather low. 

It was luggested that a trial samfil^of about 8 oz. of the oi 
itself should be prepared in Mauritius and forwarded for examin 
ation And vi^uation, ig comparison with cinnamon leaf oil c 
commerce '' 
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NUTMEGS. 

The 1 iutm%gs were forSrarded to the Imperial Institute b^he 
Director of Forests and Gardens in Mauritius in April 1909. 

The unshelled <iuts varied in size from i t 5 in«h in letjgth 
and from f to | inch in breadth, while the corresponding 
dimensions of the nutmegs after shelling were from f to i-j^ 
inch and Tr<Jhi | to | inch. The nutmegs were of good quality, 
very few being shrivelled or showing signs of decay. 

The demand in this country ij mainly for shelleS nutmegs, 
and a repnesentative selection from the present sample was 
therefore shelled and submitted to brokers for valuatiop^oggthei 
wVh some of the unsheiled nutmegs as received. ^ ^ 

The brokers valued the nutmegs in shell' at per lb. 
They [jointed out, however, that there was only a very limited 
trade in unshelled nutmegs. The shelled nutmegs were valued 
at about i\d. per lb. (June 1909). 

, MACE. 

The mace was forwarded for examination in April 1909. ^ 

The sample weighed about 4 oz., and consisted of typical 
mace, varying in colour from pale yellow to orange'red, and o^* 
good aroma and shape, but rather small. 

It Vas submitted to brokers, who reported,that it was ef good 
colour, but small. They valued it at about is. Sd. per lb., but 
pointed out that prices had been somewl[[it inflated of late (June 
1909). 

The current values of njace in •the London market on the 
same date were as follows:— . • . 

' “ Ordinary quality” is. $d. to u. Sd. per lb., 

“ Medium t4 goo<^” "ir. gd. to* 2s. (xL „ 

The rather low value quoted for the ^auritiiis mace was due 
to its small size. 


CLOVES. 

A small supply* of cloves was received from Mauritius 
for examination early^in i^. It wgi^ed about i lb., and 
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consiste4 of clean ‘ cloves, free from pieces ^f |tem, and ‘ oi 
good quality. r. 

, 'Qn distillktion the cloves yielded il'i per cent'of ofl, which 
‘had the following constants;— 

i: 

^ c 

Specific gravity at 1$° C. . rosi4 
Optical rotation at 20° C. in 1 „ . 

10 cm. tube . j ^ 

Soluble in 2 volumes or • 

Solub^'lity in alcohol . more of 70 per cent. 

' alcohol 

< V 

Eugenol.Sp'i per cent. 

‘ ‘ V 

Th^ resui«^how that the yield of oil from these cloven is 
satisfactory, theVverage from commercial cloves being 18 to 19 
per cent., and that the properties of the oil correspond with 
those of good quality oil from Zanzibar cloves. 

Tile cloves were valued by commercial experts as " good 
bright Zanzibar cloves,” which would sell readily at Sjd per lb. 

V'Vprjl 1909). 


,, FRUITS OF PIMENTA ACRIS . 

'■ € 

A sample of about 3 lb. of these fruits was sent for examina- 
*,tion to th 4 Imperial Institute in October 1906. They were 
identified at Kew as those of Pimenta actis. 

' t On s^eam distillation the fruits yielded 27 per cent, of ebential 
dl, which was pale yellow and of pleasant odour, resembling 
that of bay oil. ^ 

As the volatile oil of Pimenta acris fruits is not known in 
commerce, and had not bt'en examined previously, a small 
consigifment of tSe fruits ftras asked for, for further investigation. 

This further supply was received in April 1909. It weigj>ed 
abcftit 14 lb., and< consisted li^e cth« former sample of small, 
hard, roughly pear-shaped berries, yaryii^ in Colour from dull 
orange-brown to almost black, and having the characteristic 
pleasant ^oma of bay leaves. The material was forwarded to 
a large firm of essential oil distillers, who kindly undertook to 
make a trial distillation of the fruits. They reported that, when 
bruised andcdistilled in steam, the berries yielded 3*3 per cent, 
weight of oil, which bad tho foliowini^constants:— 
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Speci%c,gr^ity at*iS° C. . 0-9893* 
Optical rotation in a,ioo mm. \ _ jo 
tube *. .* . . / 


Solubility 

EugenoK 


’ The oil was soluble iiT 
0-8 or*more volumes, 
of 80 per cent, alcohol 
70 per ceilt. 


The; yield of oil obtained in this small trial is higher than 
that obtained from the small sample examined previously at 
the Imperial Institute. * 

The volatile oil yielded by these fruits closely resembles in 
aroma and properties bay leat oil, which is mainly^prCp^d in 
the West Indies, and is at present worth abo^it 8 j. pej; lb.; the 
oil from the fruits of Pimenta acris would probably sell without 
difficulty at the same price. ^ 

The firm of oil distillers further offered to purchase a trial 
consignment of the fruits at the rate of i8j. per cwt. 

In view of the relatively high price offered for the fruits, it 
woiiJd probably be more advantageous to ship these for dis¬ 
tillation in Europe than to attempt the preparation of the oil 
in Mauritius. 


GROUND NUT OIL. 

A sample of this oil was forwarded in April 1909. 

iT^as labelled “huile de pistache,” and consistq^ of an* 
imperial quart of pale yellow oil having a bland oleaginous 
odour and taste. On standing it deported a minute araount*of 
flocculent white matter. 

On chemical examination the oil gave figures which were in 
close agreement with those of the ground nulfoil of comraercj. 

^ It was submitted to commercial experts for valuation. They 
reported that they consicferad it to be of es^^ra fine quality and 
that its value’was ^robajply about 3Gf. per cwt (July 1909). 
They added that ground nut oil would^ be practically unsaleable 
in London, but that it would generally be in good demand at 
Marseilles. 

TEA. 

The samples (? tea now d<^t with were forwarded ib April 
1909. 
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Three ^inds were'submitted, viz. (i)‘“ Golt^en ,Pekoe. ” (2)* 
* Pekoe Blend,” and (3) “ Broken Pekop.” 

Description. 

(1) Golden Pehoe, —This consisted of brownish, small, fairly 
;ven “ Fannings,” with some “ tip.” The liquor had/air strength, 
ivith little colour, but tasted dull and peculiar. Tl^jk infused 
leaf was dark and mixed. 

(2) Pekoet Blend. —This was a blackish-brown, rather -well 

twisted, wiry leaf with a few tips. It produced a lighf ,’iquor with 
little strength and a rather peculiar flavour. The infused leaf 
was nfLxed dull. , 

(3) Broken Pekoe .—This was a blackish-brown, fairly-twisted, 
even leaf with a little tip. The liquor had fair strength and 
some colour, but tasted dull and rather scorched. The infused 
leaf was too mixed and dull. 


Results of Examination, 

^The percentage results of the chemical examination of the 
teas are given in the following table:— 


ij_i. 


r <» 

, 

KV 

. 1 ? 

it 

1 

“Extract.” 

a 

r 

,g 

’1 

• 

[1) “Golden Pekoe”- 

Calculated on tea as 
received .... 

95 

S '3 

317 

2-8 

9 'S 

Calculated on dry tea . 


5’9 

35 'i 

3 -t 

ID'S 

(2) "Pekoe Blend” ■ 

Calculated on as 

received .... 

<97 

5‘3 

26 ‘I 

2-8 

97 


Calculated o» 4 ry tea . 


S -9 

28'9 

3-1 

107 

(3) “BrokenPekoe"- 

Olculated on tea as 
received .... 

97 

, 5-0 

287 

2-8 • 

9T 

0 

Calculated on dry tel, « 

\ ^ 


S'S 

31-8 

3 '> 

10*1 


The flgures in the colpmn headed “ Extract ” show the per¬ 
centages dissolved by treating a give^ quantity of tea with one 
hundred times its weight of boiling water and allowing it to 
infuse for ten minutes. 

The multssof analysts of some Indian and China te^ are 
given below for comparison. 
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Percentage 
of mt^ure 
in^ea as 
ficcived. 

• 

PercuitagCB calculated on tea drieiftit too* C 

Ash. ''Extract." "Ca%iDe." "Tan^" 

Teas I 
{13 samples) 1 

fMaifimum . 

1 Minimum . 
[Avera^. . 

7-8 

6- 4 

7- 1 

6-9 

5'4 

6'0 


41 

3;6 

3'e 

ii'i ' 

6-9 

%2 

China Teas J 
(8 samples^ 1 

pMaximum . 
Minium . 
l^Aterage . . 

9-2 

Ti 

8-2 

8-2 

6o 

6'8 

27-2 , 
I9‘0 

24 3 

37 

2-6 

30 

9'3 

33 

S'* 


It .will be observed that the Mauritius teas resemble the Indian 
teas id the percentages of ash, “ extract ” and “ tannin ” thejjcon¬ 
tain. The percentages of “c^affeine,” however, are lower than 
ii^ the Indian teas, and in this respect the Mauritius* are 
more like those from China. 

Commercial Value. 

The teas from Mauritius were submitted to a firm of tea 
brokers in London, who valued them as follows (August igc ^):— 

(1) “Golden Pekoe” . . to 7^. per'*■ 

(2) “ Pekoe Blend ” . . jd. to 'j\d. „ 

(3) “ Broken Pekoe ” . . 6rf. to ()\d, „ 

They reported that owing to the peculiar characters 51 the 

teas, the above valuations were somewhat uncertain* The styl^ 
and appearance of the teas were described as fairly satisfact6ry, 
buttlTe leaves appeared to have been over-fermented and fired* 
at too high a temperature. 

CASSAVA MEAIA 

This product, which was received in February. 1909, consisted 
of a yellowish-white meal aomposed of small ^ongated granules. 

* It possessed no odour, but had a sliglitly bitter taste. 

•On analysis it gav* the•follo^ying results:— 


Moistur# 

Peremt 

• I4‘2S 

Ash. 

i . . i’04 

Starch .... 

. • • 7V7S 

Soluble carbohydrates .. 

• 4'87 

Crude proteins . 

. r6s 

Fat . ... 

•. . • o-ft 

Fibre. . 

. fi'W 
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These figures show that the meal is of fair, ^ergige" composi-' 
tion, with a rather high percentage of sugars. 

^e material was submitted to brokers, who valued it at £4 
per ton in London (April 1909). 

f 

f 

MAIZE FLOUR. 


This sample consisted of a dull, yellowish, granular powder, 
with a slightly sour and bitter taste, but devoid of Uny marked 
odour. 

An anal^is gave the following results:— 


«■ /«■ cml. 

Moisture ........ I2'S9 

^sh. 2-09 

Starch »..71-06 

Crude proteins.10-28 

Fat . . 2-85' 

. Fibre.1-13 


These figures indicate that the flour is rather low in fat, but is 
otherwise of average composition for maize flour. 

The results of recent inquiries as to the possibility of 
introducing maize flour and similar products from new sources 
into the market in this country, show that there is at present 
t^t little demand for such products, and that a new market for 

them would have to be created. 

• ‘ 

t I 

SWEET POTATO STARCH. 


'fhis was a clean, well-jurepared starch, free from gritty matter 
and containing no apparent impurity. It was analysed with the 


®-„ tf 

* Percent. 

Moisture. 

■ 1374 

Ash . . . . t. s ‘. 

. 003 

Starch . 

8 S '24 

Crude proteins . . . . 

0-84 

Fat. . . .' . . . . 

. 01 s 


These figures indicate that the sbirch is of satisfactory 
composition. 

This tamplq, was valtjed at £S per ton by brokers, but this 
value cannot be regarded ^ certain, since the starch is practically 
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unknown in country, and trials with it would ne«d to be 
made Ixfore^a price couU be definitely assigned to it 

FIBRES. 

Kapok. 

This kapok was forwarded to the Imperial Institute in 
May I9qf. ^ It weighed lb. and was labelled " Kapok 
{Eriodendrm anfractuosum). Royal Botanic Gardens, Pample- 
raousses, Mauritius.’’ ^ 

The kapok was fairly clean, bitt some portions were stained 
and dirty; *t was light golden-brown in colour, soft and silky, 
and of very good lustre. The sample showed the resilidhjj^and 
so/hewhat poor strength which are characterist^ of kap^k. 

The fibres varied in length from 07 to ro inch, and in 
t diametep from O'OOOS to O'OOis inch, with an average of 
0-00096 inch. 

Compared with a standard commercial sample of kapok, this 
specimen from Mauritius was slightly darker and more uneve^ 
in cdour, and of inferior lustre, but no other difference was 
observable. 

. ■ 

Kapok is utilised as an upholstery material, and for‘this 
purpose it is worth about 6 d. per pound in this country if clean, 
free from seeds, and of good quality. The present sample frotn 
Mauijtius would probably be worth from i,\d. to ^d. per lb. in 
the London market (February 1907). 

Sisal Hemp. 

The sample weighed i lb. 9 oz. and was received in May last. 
It was very well prepared, v»hite fibre^ of fair Jpstre and,rather 
finer than is usual for Sisal hemp. The average length was 4 feet 
6 ifiches, but some short lei^ths f f 3 feet 9 inches were present. 

On analysis thg fibre^gave tTie fallowing resSlts:— 


Moisture . 

Ptr cent, 

. . • . . 8'6 

Ash .... 

0'5 

«-Hydrolysis, loss 

. • . . . 7-8 

/8-Hydrolysis^ loss 

lO-I 

Acid purification, loss 

. • . . • 0-s 

Cellulose 

. . . 83-0 
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For comparison with the above results the figure# obtained at 
the Imperial Institute for samples of«-the same fibre f^om the 
E 4 *^ Africa, Nyasaland and Uganda Protectorates, may be 


c Sisal hemp from 

British 
East Africa. 

Sisal bimp 
from 

Nyasaland 

Sisal hemp 
from 
Uganda. 

« 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture . 

in 

9-2 

, 7-9 

Ash . 

ro 

0-5 

07 

a-I^drolysis, loss 

11-2 

8-6 

9-2 

;8-Hydrolysis, loss 

14-1 

III 


Cellulose . 

, 78-2 

809 

80-3 

%^cid purification, loss 

2-3 

0-3 

07 


These*results s'how that the fibre from Mauritius is of superior 
quality to the other specimens, as it contains a higher percentage 
of cellulose and sufifers'a smaller loss on hydrolysis; it should 
therefore prove a very durable fibre. 

The fibre was valued at about ;^30 per ton (September 1909). 

% 

LOGWOOD. * 


* Tie logwood which is the subject of this report was received 
in May 1909. 

** The sam*ple selected at the Imperial Institute for detailed 
investigation consisted of a small billet of wood about j feet 
l6ng add 3J inches in diameter. It was pale to deep orange 
, yellow in colour and showed none of the characteristic purple 
tinge of fully fermentedf logwood. 

The logwood was submitted to experts, who conducted ex¬ 
periments with {}ie material. Only the most deeply coloured 
portion of the sample was used, but it was nevertheless found 
to be considerably inferior to^Oentral American logwood, Che 
respective tinctorial strengths pf the tWo teing approximately as 
7S to 100. ' . 

It wopid not, however, be reasonable to judge of the general 
quality of Mauritius logwood from qn, isolated sample, and it is 
possible that richer material toay be available. 

Thejnanufacturers who tested the present sample have offered 
to purchase ‘a ton of Mauritius logwood at its market value, 
based on the quantity sf colouring matj/er which the consign- 
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ment is found |o contain, and to report on its suitabjlity for 
extractjtnanyfacture. TJasy state, however, that if the average 
wood obtainable in Mauritius does not yield a larger amou*<f of 
coipuring matter than the present sample, it ig unlikely to find a' 
market in this country. 

TIMBERS. 

The tifntifers which are the subject of this report were for¬ 
warded to the Imperial Institute by the Acting Colonial 
Secretary in Mauritius in August 1906. 

The specimens were as follows :— 


Serial No. Local name 

• 

of ^ecimen. of timber. 

Botanical name. 

2766 

Sandal 

Noronhia Broomemna. 

2951 

Colophane 

Canarium Colophania (C. mauritia- 


• 

nuni). • 

4120 

Tambalacoque 

Sideroxylon grandiflorum. 

44921 

4827J 

I Natte 

Imbricaria maxima. 

45 Pt 

Pomme 

Eugenia sp. 

4611 

Clou 

Eugenia cotinifolia. 

4629 

Loustau 

Antirrhoea verticillata {Quivisia 



Sieberi). 

4829 

Ebfene marbre 

Diospyros melanida. 

48 jri 

4852] 

j- Bigaignon 

Psiloxylon mautitianum. 

47521 

2l8j 

j- Makak 

Imbricaria Petiolaris. 


Mechanical Properties. —The mechanical jyoperties ^of the 
timbers have been investigated for the Imperial Institute bj' 
Pr*f. Dalby, F.R.S., of* thetEngiyeering Department of the City 
and Guilds CeqJ^al Techifical Collage, and the results obtained 
are given below. • 

The tests were carried out in the ntanner describfd in the 
introduction to the sectiqpy>n Colonial timbers in the volume of 
“Technical Reports and Scientific Tapers,” Part I, p. 243, issued 
by the Imperial In^itute in 1903. The transverse test^ were 
made on rectangular bars 36 inches in lefigth, 3'S tS 4 inches in 
breadth, and 3'4 to 3® inches in depA. The crushing stress 



Results^of Jitedianical fests ^ Mauritius Timbers. 
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ThiMwmsu/fmcUtrt along the]^«un0/ih€'an>od. ^ • 

Tkie timber is thought to be identicabnuitk No. 3951, and to be'* Colopha$te," not Bigaignon. There was a flaw in this block, along which it splintered during the test. 
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Was determitjed^n pri^s of the timber about 5 inches.^n height 
and from about 3x3 jnches to 3J x 3i inches in section. 
Shearing teSts were also made. The results of these v^us», 
tests are giyeil in the table on p. 12. “ 

^n the, case 6f the two timbers Mak^ and“ Bigaignon, 
satisfactory test pieces for the transverse tests could not be 
obtained from the specimens available. * 

The resists of the mechanical tests indicate the relative 
strengths of these Mauritius timbers, and will enable comparisoAs 
to be made with well-known European and tropical Woods. For 
this purpose the following table, representing fair average rSsults 
for European timbers, may b»quoted from “Technical Reports 
aad Scientific Papers ’’ [loc. cit.). ^ 


Nfme. 

Density. 

Coeflicient of 
Ruature. 

Crashing Streu. 

Oak 

[li. pfr cubit/wt.) 

{Jib. per sq. inch,) 

{tom per tq. inch.) 
4-464 

52 

12,000 

Elm . . . 

• 

34 

8,000 

4598 

Ash 

47 

13,000 

4 ’ oi 8 

Red Pine 

37 

8,300 

2589* 


The Mauritius timbers are on the whole heavier and harder 
thariThese European woods, and it will bf seen that«most cV 
those which were submitted to transverse tests possess greater 
strength, as indicated by the coefficiqjit of rupture, than the 
latter. The results of the mechanical tests of a large number of 
tropical hard woods are also giten in the above-mentioned 
^volume of “Technical Reports,” and* will serve for coihparison 
wjth the figures here recorded for these Mauritius timbers. 

Working Qualities.—?nr »he*determinati«n of their working 
qualities the !Rnber;» werg submitted to the Expert Referee 
on Timbers to the Imperial Institute, who reports that they 
all appear to be useful timbers, which should be of con¬ 
siderable value in the Colony, In view, however, of tire 
timbers with which they would have to compete if brought 
to Europe, he is (J opinion that none of therm can \>e con¬ 
sidered as marketable here, but that.if sufficient supplies are 
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availaUe^ all of them might find a ifiarket ^at ^thS Cape of 

Good Hope. , 

i^e follffwing detailed report on \he specimdhs his been 
•furnished:— 


“Sandal” (No. 2766). 

A cross-grained wood of yellowish-brown colour, poor, stripy, 
of medium hardness, and not ornamental. The aroma is 
characteristic and somewhat resembles that of sandal wood, but 
is rather faint. The surface is dull, and the grain fine. The 
wood saws readily, turns and polishes well, but plands hard and 
indiiierently. 


“ COLOPHANE” (Nos. 2951 and 4852).* 

A prettily-marked wood of reddish-brown colour, ‘ with a ' 
brigljt surface and rather coarse, straight, open grain; it turns 
dark brown on weathering. The wood is of medium hardness, 
^ws readily, and turns, planes and polishes well. It is a 
furniture wood of distinctly good appearance, and has been .used 
fjr canoes. 


“Tambalacoque” (No. 4120). 

A very hard, heavy wood of yellowish colour, with dark 
‘ yfllowi§Ji-brown stripes. It is resinous, and bleeds frolS the 
dark wood, staining the surface. The wood is solid, compact, 
fine and close-grained, yery hard to work, but turns, polishes 
and planes very well; the surface has an oily lustre when 
planed. It is scarcely ornumental, but is a good turner’s 
wpod. > ^ f 

«Natte”(No. ^92). 

A light red or reddish-bro^ wqod oRunifS'rm colour and 
medium hardness; compact, solid, sound and of fine and 
straight'girain. It saws easily, and turns, planes and polishes 
wdl; the surface is bright vdien planed. It has a very good 
appeaihnce and would doubtless prove to be a good furniture 
wood. ' (I • 

* Sent as “ Biga^tuu " {sgt /fe. 4851 }. 

t I ' 
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I '* rfATTE ” (Na 482;).* 

It is suggested that thw wood is the Bois Amer St. Martin. 
A light red wood of uniform colour, weathering* very Atfk 
brojyn, and resembling good American bir^. The surface 
^listens from the* number of minute globules of resin in the 
pores, and the appearance is good, though not striking. The 
wood has a^bitter taste. It saws easily, producing a reddish 
dust, turns and planes moderately well, and takes a good finish. 
It is a generally useful wood, especially for furniture for export. 

• 

"POMME” (No. 4571). 

A soft wood of uniform, ligfit-brown colour and rathftr jjfttty 
figflire, resembling light-coloured elm, with dul^ surface |nd fine 
grain. It saws easily, turns and planes well, but polishes 
indifleredtly. It is not a furniture wood. The specimen was 
tainted with decay. 


“Clou” (No. 4611). 

A Jiard wood of sober, brown colour, with oarK srnpes ^^wnlcn 
may possibly be a defect in the specimen), and not ornamental 
The surface is dull, and the grain fine and close. The woid is 
very hard to saw and work, but turns and polishes wfll. 

V “ Loustau ” (? Lostfeau) (No, 4629). 

A soft wood of uniform, dull yellow colour, the surface being 
dull when pkned and the grain fine and straight The woo 3 
saws, turns and planes easily, and polishes fairly well. It is a 
likely wood for general purposes, but is not ornamental. 

“ EfifeNE Marbre” (No. 4829). 

^ # ft 

No ebony was present ke)iDna traces rouivl the worm-holes, 
of which the sphcim^n waj full.* 'i'he sapwood is dark, and 
darkens further on weathering. The ^^ood saws fairly easily, 
and turns and planes moderately well, but polishes indifftrently. 
The absence of heartwoocij howev,pr, renders the tests of little 
value. 

* Thii sfecimtH of tinker may net be identical \eith Ne. 4 ^, mtua Mart 
tie sami mm. 
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“Bigaignon ’’(No. 4851). j, 

A wood of uniform brown colour and good appearance, 
hoving a sKghtly cheese-like smell; hard and heavy, wifh a fine, 
• straight grain. It saws r^dily, turns and pldnes moderately 
wqII, and 'takes a good finish when polished; the surface is 
bright when planed. 

“Makak” (Nos. 218 and 4752). 

A rich brown wood with dusky stripes, scarcely ornamental, 
and of njedium hardness and weight. It saws rather hard, 
producing a red dust, turns v^ell, planes hard, and polishes very 
well; the surface has an oily lustre when planed. The speci- 
mei?s Were badly “shaken” right through. 


RUBBERS FROM SIERRA LEONE. 

The rubber-yielding plants indigenous in Sierra Leone include 
Funtumia elastica, Stapf, the West African rubber tree, and 
• species of Laftdolphia vines. A number of samples of rubber 
from both these sources have been forwarded to the Imperial 
finstitute from the Colony, and the results of their examination 
are given in the following account. 

, , rubber of funtumia elastica. 

(i) "Funtumia elastica rubber. No water added to latex." 
Weighv,, 8 oz. , 

, The sample consisted of three thin sheets of rubber and one 
small thicker piece, all cf which were dark brown and had a rather 
rough appearance. The rubber was clean, and had apparently 
been smoked; i^s physical properties were very satisfactory. 

■ An analysis furnished the following results:— 



Rubber as 
received. 

Composition f 
dry rubber. 

' . 

Ptr cent,. 

Per cent. 

Moisture .... 

Vs 

— 

Caoutchouc .' . 

00 

86-6 

Resin .... 

57 

59 

Proteids . . . . 

. S'8 

6-0 

Insoluble matter 

• i-s 

i-s 

Ash. . . , . 

. ri7 

1-20 
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• The spa:imei^was vadued at aboui )i. lu. m this country, 
\Wth fine har 5 Para quoted at 3s. sj^d per lb. *• 

The fubbw is of good’quality, but its rough appearance ^pd 
dark colour detract slightly from the market value. 

ft) “Funtumia* rubber. Prepared by diluting i ,part of die 
latex with lo parts of water and boiling." Weight, 2J lb. 

The specimen consisted of thin irregular biscuits, which were 
very moist ind mouldy on the surface when received. Before 
analysis and valuation, the mould was removed and the surface 
moisture driven off by exposure to a gentle heat. The biscuits 
were dark coloured, clean, rather rough on the surface, and, had 
a smoky odour. The physical properties of the rubber were 
vqcy satisfactory. 

An analysis gave the following results:— 




Rubber alter 
partial drying. 
cent. 

composition oi 
dry rubber. 
Per cent. 

Moisture . 


■ 9*4 ■ 

— 

Caoutchouc 


. 81*9 

90-5 

Resin 


• 57 

6-3 

Proteids. 


. r8 

1-9 

Insoluble matter 


1-2 

i '3 

Ash.... 


. 0-27 

, 0-29 


The rubber was described by brokers as “ fairly clean rou'^li 
biscute; strong, well prepared and in good condition,” and was 
valued at 4s. to 4s. 3d. per lb. in London, with fine hard Para 
quoted at 4s. "jd. per lb. * 

This rubber is of good quality, containing over 90 per cent 
of caoutchouc in the dry materiaUwhilst the amounts of resin, 
^roteid and insoluble matte? are all Ictv. The Skmple as seceived 
:ontained an excessive quantity of moisture, and in consequence 
there had been a con'side^tqje development^ of mould on the 
surface of the biscuit^ during triFnSit. It was stated, however, 
that the sample had not been dried thoroughly before despatch, 
is would be done in the case of rubber prepared for sale. The 
price quoted for the bisCuRs after^partial drying here was very 
satisfactory. 

(3) “Funtumia riffiber. Prepared by ^diluting t{}e latex with 
in equal quantity of water and boiling.” Weight, aj oz. 
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Two small oval pieces of almost black, cleai^, rubbfir, slightly 
mouldy' on the sur&ce. The rubter exhibited very good 
elasticity and tenacity. ' ' ' 

■fhe rubber had the following composition;— . 


r 


Rubber aat‘ 
received. 

Pe^ cent. 

. * 

Composition of 
dry rubber. 

Per cent. 

Moisture .' 


: 7-9 


Caoutchouc 


. 84’o 

91*2 

Resin 


• S '3 

57 

Proteids . 

( 

. 2'4 

2-6 

' Insoluble matter 


. 0-4 

0-4 

\ Ash . 


■ 0-30 

0-42 


The sample wus valued at 4J. per lb. in London, with fine 
hard Para at 4s. jd. per lb. 

This rubber agrees well in composition with the preceding 
specimen, and is of good quality. It was forwarded in order 
to show the amount of moisture which would be present in 
^oroughly prepared samples. 

LANDOLPHIA RUBBER, 
a 

(i) A number of small samples of specially prepared Lan- 
dolphia rubber were received for comparative examination. 

Eight of the specimens, Nos. i to 8, were in the form of small 
biscuits^ varying from 2 to 7 inches in diameter, and so.ne of 
tliem not more than ^ inch in thickness. The rubber was 
61 ean, well prepared, of brown colour, translucent, and , had a 
distinct smoky odour; it exhibited very good elasticity and 
tenacity. 

Sample No. 9 Was in the form of Ihin strips of reddish-brown 
rubber, which exhibited good physical properties. 

Sample No. 10 consisted of ^najl trails of rubber about i inch 
In diameter prepared by the native method. rThe balls were 
dark coloured, rather sticky on the surface, and contained a fair 
amount of vegetable impurity. The rubber was strong and 
elastic. ' 

For the purpose of analysis No. 7 was chosen as representative 
of the “biscipt" rubber^ and the figures obtained for it, together 
with those for Nos. 9 and 10, are given in the following table:— 
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Mqistur^ 

No. 7. 

Ptr can. 

. 1*8 

No. 9. 
Percent. 

1-8 

No. la 

5-2 

Caoutchouc 

. 85-2 

85-2 * 

75 '< 

Resin 

. ir8 

ji-e 

9 '‘ 

Proteids . 

0-8 

ro * 

r6 ' 

Insoluble matter . . 

nil 

nil 

6-2 

Ash . 

. 0-4 

0-4 

1-6 


These results indicate that samples Nos. 7 and 9 are of good 
quality and almost identical in^ composition. They contain 
over 85 pe( cent, of caoutchouc and only a small percentage of 
proteids; the amount of resiij, however, is a little high. The 
b^ls prepared in native fashion (No. 10) contain a fair amount 
of insoluble impurity, and whilst the percentage of prateids is 
higher than in the other samples the quantity of resin is lower. 

The samples were submitted to brokers for valuation, with the 
following results:— , 

The eight samples of biscuit rubber (Nos. i to 8) and the 
strips (No. 9) were stated to be very satisfactory both in prq^ 
paration and appearance, and were valued at the same price, 
viz. Sr. per lb., with fine hard Para from South America quoted 
at 5 j. lod. per lb. The balls (sample No. lo) were valu& at 
3r. 6 d. per lb. on the same date. • , 

It is evident from these results that the Landolphia rubSer 
in “ bUcuits ” or “ strips ” will realise a much higher prijfe than 
the same rubber prepared in balls by the native method. 

(2) “ Landolphia rubber prepared in scrips by the natives.” * 
The sample weighed 15 oz., and consisted of 15 flat strips 
of rubber about i foot in length and from i to i| inch in width, 
yhe rubber was clean, dark coloured/iand haiPa smoky«odour; 
it^physical properties were very satisfactory. 

The rubber had the foll9w(pg*composition^— 


Moistm„. 

P(fr cent, 

2 ‘S 

Caoutchouc ....*. 

• 83-5 

Resin . . « » . 

• 9-5 

Proteids . *. 

■ 17 

Insoluble matter .... 

• 

• 2 -S. 

• 

Ash. 

• 073 
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The sample was valued at 3J. 6d. to gd. per with fine' 
hard P^ra at 4s. Td. per lb. ^ 

' iQie rubber compares favourably fn compositibn with the 
specially prepared specimen (No. 9) described 'above, but its 
darker colour and"^ rougher appearance reduct its value. 

(3) “ Landolphia rubber from the Karene District.” 

This sample weighed 2\ lb., and consisted of small balls of 
dark brown rubber, which were slightly sticky both externally 
and internally and contained a fair amount of vegetable impurity. 


The composition of the rubl?er was as follows 

— 

r 

Per cenL 

'• Moisture 

2'2 

Caoutchouc. 

. 8o-6 

ifesin . '. 

. 6-5 

Proteids. 

IV.. 

Insoluble matter. 

■ 9-3 

Ash. 

0’98 


The sample was valued at 3^. 4<f. to 3r. 6d. per lb., with fine 
hard Para quoted at 4J. jd. per lb. 

This rubber is of good quality, but contains a large amount 
of vegetable impurity, which could be considerably reduced by 
the exercise of more care on the part of the natives during 
collection. 

‘ (4) “ Landolphia rubber from Landolphia owariensis, var. nr. 
pinjel' 

The sample consisted'of three sheets of rubber and one small 
ball, which together weighedj6 oz. The rubber had apparently 
been stjioked, airi varied in colour from brown to black; it 
exhibited good elasticity and tenacity. 

An analysis gave the following results 

. ,4 Per cent. 


Moisture . .' . . • S’4 

Caoutchouc . '.• 84‘8 

Resin.. .. • 8’S 

Proteids . . '.ro 

Insoluble matter.0‘3 

' .... . .. I—i.M-iin 

Ash.0-42 
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•Tartar Gum frcAj the Sudan. 

—- 

The sample \ias valued at 3* per lb. in this country„with fine 
hard Para quoted at 3f. per lb. 

This rubber is of good quality, and consignments of sigtllar ■ 
cljjracter would be readily saleable. ' 

(5) “Rubber d!Landolphia sp." 

The sample weighed 3 oz., and consisted of one small piece 
and one small ball of black rubber. The rubber was clean and 
exhibited good elasticity and tenacity. 

The rubber had the following composition:— 


Moisture 

• Ptr cent, 

.8'2 

Caoutchouc . 

• . . . . 76-2 

Resin . 

• 

Proteids 

.5*3 

Insoluble matter . 

. 2-9 

Ash 

. . *. . . r8s 


The sample was valued at about 3f. per lb. in this country 
with^ne hard Para quoted at 3f. Sid. per lb. 

The rubber is of good quality, but not quite equal in con^- 
position to the preceding specimen. No. 4. 


TARTAR GUM FROM I^E SUDAN. 

The “tartar” gum whiijh is tHfe subject of this report was 
/orwarded to the Imperial Institute’in Aprif 1909- * 

.The sample weighed 4|Jb.,ai^d consisted of thick horny flakes 
and irregularly-shaped fragments ^f gum, white or yellowish- 
white in colour^ Sonie of Jfie pieces were translucent, and many 
were marked on the surface by parallq} ridges, like tragacanth. 
The gum had no marked taste or odour. 

The gum was examined*and tha results, compared with those 
obtained for it and cj^er similar gums at the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories, Khartoum (see Third Report of thee Laboratories^ 
p. 438), are given in the following tabl^:— 
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1 

< 

Moisture 

Ash.<j 

Present sample 
from Soudan. , 

! 

Remits obtained In tbe^el^me Research 
^ Laboratories, Khartoum. 

Sterculia 1 
iomeniota gum; 
&thr-et'Gha^. ! 

Sterculia 
einerea g«m ' 
Sennar. 
c 

Sterculia 
tomentosa gum 
Senega!, 

Per cent, 

10-36 

6-68 

1 

Per cent. 

15-26 

7-05 

Per cent. 

13*12 

5-48 

Percent. 

8-99 

6-70 

Acid number* , . . . 

12-88 

13-79 

— 

13*00 


* Milligrams 0 /fictiusium hjrdroxidt required to neutralise one gram o/gunu 


Wlien placed in water the “tartar” gum swells “to a jelly. 

It belongs, therefore, to the class df so-called “ insoluble ” gums, 
of which tragacanth gum is the best-known type. ' 

The most remarkable feature of the analytical results quoted 
above is the high acid number of this gum, in which respect it ( 
agrees with the similar gums examined at the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories, Khartoum. 

It has long been known that the gum derived from Sterculia 
^ens slowly evolves acetic acid on exposure to air, and it was 
of interest, therefore, to ascertain whether the high acid number 
of thin “ tartar gum ” was due to a similar cause. 

It was found that when the gum, as received, was kept in a 
stoppered bottle, the air in the bottle slowly acquired an acid 
reaction to test paper. ^ 

‘A full investigation was made in 1906 at the Imperial In¬ 
stitute of the gum of Cochlospermum Gossypium from India, 
which also possesses thfe property of liberating acetic acid on 
exposure to air, and it was found in that case that the gum was 
a complex acetyl derivative from which the whole of the acetic 
acid could readily be obtained by hydrolysing the gum with' 
adds (see. Robinson, Transactions of the Chemical Society, ipcfd, 
€ 9 , 1496). On aiiplying this method of hydrolysis to the 
“ tartar gum,” iyi6 per cent of acetit acithwas obtained. The 
add was identified by the usual reactions and by analysis of its 
silver salt , c 

The liberation of acetic add by this gum is of some im¬ 
portance from a commerdal point of view, since it may limit 
somewhat the‘' use of tKe gum as a substitute for tragacanth; 

• thus the addi^ of the jelly formed by^the gum with water 
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rapidly increysel on keeping, whereas similar jelly mjde with 
tragacanth gum remains almost neutral. * 

, * Commercial Valuation. 

• • • * 

The gum was submitted to commercial experts, who reported 

that it was similar to a gum imported from Calcutta and that 
it would be^saleable in London if properly prepared for the 
market. Such preparation would involve the picking out of the 
darker pieces and those with bark adhering to them, after which 
the white gum would be worth about 45^. to 5or. per cwt. (June 
1909), and fhe pickings 20s. to 25s. per cwt. The experts*also 
stated that the bulk of the prelent sample consisted of rouritIRsh 
piSces, but that thin flaky gum would be considerab|y more 
valuable. 


GENERAL NOTICES RESPECTING ECONOMIC PRODUCT^ 
AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 

PREPARATION OF BEESWAX. 

Modern methods of bee-culture, as adopted in most Europ^t*' 
counties, Australia, the United States of America and else¬ 
where, have for their primary object the psoduction of honey, 
since the latter realises a better price than wax. In formejr 
times when bees were kept in “ skeps ” at boxes a large number 
of swarms were destroyed annually, and the whole of the 
comb, after the honey had .been extracted, w|s converted into 
Wax. As one result of the use of moveable box hives it is no 
loitger necessary to destroy all the comb, but merely to remove 
the cell-cappin^and extract the Ijosey by mSans of a machine. 
The empty comb can^then *e returned to the hive and re-filled. 
As bees consume a large quantity of honey in order to make 
wax, the modem bee-kyeper eflects a considerable saving in 
this respect by using the same*comb several times. This 
practice, however, withholds a considerable quantity qf.wax 
from the market The modetn custonf of retailfiig honqr in 
the comh. nwiniy tn tvhirhv^vfrarteH h^nev rAti he 
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adulterc^ed, likewise prevents a quantity of yhx^ from nnding 
its way to the market as such. ^ 

*Ifi consequence of the inability of European and other coun- 
' tries where modern methods of bee-culture are practised^ to 
meet the increasing demands of manufacturers for this product, 
the markets have come to depend more and more for their sup¬ 
plies on countries where the wax produced by^wild bees is 
collected and exported. This industry is at the present time 
attracting a considerable amount of attention, especially in 
Eastern, Central, and Westerfi Africa, and for that reason it is 
of fnterest to give some account of the methods' adopted in 
prjfJaring beeswax for the marSet. 

Wild^wax seldom equals the cultivated product in qualfty, 
and this is frequently due to careless methods of preparing it 
for export, and to adulteration. By paying more attention to ' 
the few simple details connected with the process of preparing 
beeswax for export, it would be possible to produce wax from 
wild bees almost equal in quality to the European article and 
*which would command a similar price on the market. , 

There are several methods of “ rendering ” wax, as the pro¬ 
cess' of separating wax from honey and Impurities is termed, 
and in some countries special appliances are in use for this 
qjorpose. In many cases, however, these appliances are too 
delicate or too complicated in structure for native use jnd in 
Aich countries onetr other of the following simple methods is 
recommended. 

The melting of beesVax can be effected either by using sun 
heat, direct fire heat, boiling water or steam. In a melted state 
beesws^x readily separates from such foreign substances as may 
Be contained in it, and owing to its lower specific gravity will 
float on the surface of the wat*. • " 

A simple method of rendering wax, and one formerly adopted 
by bee-keepers in this country and elsewhere, is to extract as 
much honey as possible from the comb, first by draining and 
then by pressure in a press of the ordinary copying-press type, 
and finally by melting it in ''presence of water, which dissolves 
out any residual honey which may cling to the pressed wax. 
While melted, the wax is strained through calico to remove 
solid impurities, and is finally re-nielted^tover a fire to remove 
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water, after it is poured into moulds to set. Care is 

required in carrying out th^ final melting as burning maj^ occur, 
and when this happens a dark-coloured wax of low market 
va\pe is produAd, 

Another methIJd followed by bee-keepefs who* have pot 
adopted modern appliances is to place the comb, after the 
honey has been extracted, in a canvas bag, which is kept below 
the surface o? water, contained in a copper or other large vessel, 
by being weighted with stones. If the comb contains “ brood ” 
it is allowed to soak in water for tvrenty-four hours before being 
placed in the copper, the object being to fill the dry coceons 
with water, which will prevent them absorbing the melted vax. 
The water in the copper is next heated, and as the wax melts 
it passes through the canvas bag and rises to fhe surfacf of the 
j water, living behind in the bag all solid impurities. The bag 
is taken out of the copper and squeezed between two pieces of 
wood to extract as much wax as possible, and the surface of 
the melted wax in the copper is frequently skimmed to remove 
scum and other impurities. A cloth is then thrown over thrf 
vessel^ and the wax and water allowed to cool as slowly as 
possible. The wax solidifies into a cake, which can easily b* 
removed from the water. On the under side of the cake there 
is usually a discoloured layer containing impurities, 5 nd this Js^ 
scraped off and worked up with the next batch of crude wax. 
The remainder is broken up inter small pigees, re-melted an^ 
poured into moulds to set. Provided that care is taken (i) not 
to boil the water too fast or for too l»ng a time, and (2) to 
prevent burning during the final melting, this method produces 
clean wax of good colour;, but i^either of these precautions 
be neglected it becomes dry and brittle, and of* a browniSh hug. 
The outfit required for thg foregoing operations is simple and 
obtainable almost everywhere* ^ , • 

Of the modwn a^lianges for rendering wax one of the 
simplest is the “ Solar wax extractor,” wjiich is in common use 
in the United States, Australia, and elsewhera This consists 
of a wooden box with a sloping dauble glazed lid. Inside the 
box, and raised som^istance from its floor, an inclined tin tray 
is'fixed. The comb is placed on the tray^ the lid tightly closed, 
and the box exposed lo the. sun. Th» temperature inside the 
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box rapidly rises, and when it reached aboutf 147° lF. the wix 
melts ^nd runs off the sloping tray jnto a vessel beneath, leav- 
i«^ impurities behind, caught by a wire gauze strainer. This 
> appliance is admirably suited to warm countries, and ^ax 
drained by its i!se is of good quality, and Requires no further 
refining. It is, however, not suitable for rendering comb con¬ 
taining brood or other gross impurities. In treating comb of 
this description it is best to extract the wax one of the 
methods mentioned above, and then to clarify it by means of the 
“ Solar extractor.” Most of .the other appliances are provided 
with a screw press by means of which the wax is forced through 
styiiners after being melted by means of hot water or steam. 


PROIJUCTION OF BEESWAX IX AFRICA. 

There is at the presetit time a considerable export of beeswax 
from various parts of Africa, and in view of the vast extent of 
forest land in Africa well stocked with wild bees, this trade is 
Vapable of expansion. A race of the common hive bee of 
Europe, known as A/iis mellifica, Linn. var. Adansonii*'LaXt., 
•occyrs throughout the African continent from Egypt to West 
Africa, and southwards to the Cape, but with the exception of 
.the Fcllahften of Egypt, few, if any, of the African peoples have 
domesticated bees. 

, A number of sapples of beeswax have been received at the 
Imperial Institute from British Colonies and Dependencies 
in Africa, and as illu«trating the generally excellent quality 
of the material obtainable, the following tabular statement 
of the results of their ejfamination and valuation may be 
given (p. 27). 

From several of these countries beeswax is exported already, 
and in all of them bees are^stated* t(^be abundant, so that there 
is room for the development of tjiis iUBustiTC It is scarcely 
worth while to refer iiv detail to the production of wax in each 
of these and other African Territories in which this industry 
Is carried on, or is susceptible of development, and in the 
following pages reference is only made |o a few countries in 
whica developments have recently occurred, or in which the 
industry is especially utell ofgani%d. 


Preparation of •Beeswax. 



Milligrams ofJxnassium hydroxide for gram of-wax. 
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German East Africa. 

f 

• During .recent years much attentioh has been deyotid to the 
subject of beeswax production in German £ast«Africa, and as a 
result beeswax nbw ranks high as an article af export from that 
Protectorate (see this Bulletin, p. 56). It has been observed 
that wild bees are attracted in large numbers by the flowers of 
the Ceara Rubber Tree {Manihot Glaeiovii) and other cultivated 
crops. In German East Africa swarms of bees are encouraged 
to settle, by placing in favourable situations on the plantations, 
rough hives, consisting of hollow branches or tree ta'unks, boxes, 
o|^ cleansed kerosene tins. A ^ piece of honeycomb placed in 
these receptacles soon attracts a swarm, and when once the t)ees 
can bt induced* to settle they increase rapidly. These rough 
hives are quickly filled with honeycomb, which is removed at^ 
night in the ordinary way, care being taken to leave sufficient 
honey in the hive to encourage the bees to start building again. 
The comb containing brood is not taken, and special precautions 
are observed to prevent the natives from stealing the brood- 
comb, as they like to eat young bees. To “ render " the ^vax, a 
modification of a process already described is adopted. The 
comb containing the honey is broken up, and thrown into a 
large vessel and carefully melted at a low temperature. The 
wax separates from the honey, and when both have cooled, the 
former rests on th^ latter as a solid cake. This cake is removed, 
the under surface, which contains impurities, is scraped off, and 
the remainder broken, up into small pieces and melted in the 
presence of several times its bulk of water. Whilst in a melted 
state the wax is filtered through a piece of cloth and finally 
,run into mould^ Any vessel may serve as a mould, provided 
its shape is such that the solid cake of wax can be e^ily 
removed. , . * 

The honey obtained from the flojver o 4 the (Keara Rubber Tree 
is unsuitable for foo<^, but is fed to the bees. These eat it 
greedily, and use it for the production of wax, with which to 
replenish their hives with cqmb. it u estimated that a strong 
swarm of bees will produce from 7 to li lb. of wax in a year, 
and as the cost of collecting and preparing it for export is small 
there is a good return fpr the labour and expenditure involved. 
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Uganda Protectorate. 

Quite TCcerttly the Agricultural Department of Uganda tes 
taken up the sutyect of beeswax production in that ProtectorAe, 
anJ^two Baganda g^iiefs have been sent to Gasman East Africa 
to study the methods followed there, and described above, in tfie 
preparation of wax for export On the return 0/ these chiefs to 
Uganda, leaflets in English and Luganda setting forth the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from bee-keeping and giving instructions as 
to the methods of procedure for obtaining wax of good quality, 
were widely ^circulated. The men who visited German East 
Africa were, on their return, sent to various parts of Uganda to 
give demonstrations to natives in the preparation of wax, and as 
a result some thousands of hives have been ejected and, many 
are occupied. There is reason to believe that in the near future 
*beeswax Vill form one of the staple expqrts of Uganda. 

In a supplement to the Uganda Gazette for May 15, ippg, 
Mr. Dawe, of the Uganda Botanical, Scientific and Forestry 
Department, recommends the use of the old system of skep hives 
for wild bees. This system is already used by some missionaries 
in the Protectorate with good results. Native-made baskets, 
inverted and plastered with cow-dung and mud serve as hiVes, 
and when the bees swarm a second hive is placed on,the top of 
the first, a small hole in the top of the first hive providing the 
means'of communication between the two. When filled with 
honeycomb the top hive can easily be removed, and as only the 
worker bees can pass from the lower hive through the small hole' 
into the'upper, no brood comb is formed In the latter. 

A leaflet in Luganda describing the skep hive is being pub¬ 
lished for distribution, and as soon as the advantlages of the skep 
over more primitive hives are recognised, its adoption will, no 
doutt, become general thro()g^ou\: the country. 

P' 

East Afiica Protectorate. 

In this IProtectorate the subject of beeswax production for 
export is also receiving attention, and one of the Baganda chiefs 
who visited German East Africa has been loaned to the 

j, 

authorities for the purpose of instructieg the natives in , the 
methods to be follolted. 
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Gambia. 

• * 

* ^Ireadj^ a large quantity of beeswax is annually exported 
from the Gambia. This is collected in the Koihmbo and I^ogni 
districts, ^♦•here t6ere are vast areas of fore^ land well stocked 
with bees. The natives collect the wax and sell it in a crude 
state to Europesfn merchants, who clarify it before it is exported. 
According to a report supplied by the Governor ^ the Gambia 
to the Imperial Institute recently, the process of clarification 
used is as follows : A special building known as the wax-house 
is provided, and in this is arranged a row of large'cooking-pots 
with a fire-place beneath them. • Fixed to the wall near the pots 
is a screw-press of the ordinary copying-press pattern, but *ith 
a box*like receptacle to hold the melted wax. The pots in 
which the wax is to be melted are half filled with wat^ and the* 
firis lighted. Into thes6 pots the crude wax is thrown after being 
brdken up into small pieces. The water is allowed to boil for about 
three hours, and the melted wax is then ready for the press. 
‘The press receptacle into which the wax is poured measures 
21 X 26 X 26 inches, and has a lining of perforated zinc ffxed at 
‘ab(^it half-an-inch from the sides. Space is thus provided for 
the escape of the wax and water when pressure is applied. A 
. tpbe leads^from the press and conducts the mixture of wax and 
water to a barrel placed to receive it. By means of a tap at the 
•base of the barrel the water is drawn off from time to time, so 
,that eventually little besides wax remains. 

■ When using the press a layer of grass is placed at the bottom 
of the receptacle, and this is scalded with boiling water to pre¬ 
vent the wax |Ldhering to it. ^ second layer of grass is 
arranged crossways on the first and then a layer of hot water 
and melted wax is poured pver Jt from the cooking-jtots. 
Alternate layers of grass aIld,wa:^ succeed this^until the recepta¬ 
cle is full, when pressure is applied b^ means of the screw. 
Under pressure the wax is squeezed out and escapes into the 
barrel, leaving all impurities betweep ][he layers of grass. The 
melted'wax is allowed to remain in the barrel for from fourteen 
to fif^n hours, when it is sufficiently cooled to handle, and is 
poured into*moulds pftviously oiled to receive it 
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INDIA. 

The b«eswa,x exported i(fom India is the product of three 
species of Apis, namely: A. dorsata, Fabr.; A. tndica, Fabr.; 
and'A. fiorea, Fabj. The wax derived from each of these is 
practically identical in composition, but differs somewhat froth 
European wax, chiefly in its lower acid value. The collection 
of wax is caiified on here and there throughout India and 
Burma, mainly by jungle tribes, who gather it from trees and 
rocks. Besides entering into a number of local industries, there 
is a considerable amount of beeswax exported mainly to 
Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and the Straits 
Settlements. In preparing the wax the honey is first removed 
by squeezing the comb between the' hands. If is then washed 
in cold water to further remove honey or other soluble matter 
^ontainecf in it, after which it is placed^ in a vessel half filled 
with water and heated over a fire. As a rule no attempt is 
made to grade the wax before melting, so that comb containing 
brood, eggs, twigs, leaves, grass, etc., is included in the boiling. 
These,impurities separate from the wax when in a melted 
condition, and are removed by straining the wax through cotton 
cloth. On cooling, the wax is made into cakes or balls.' A 
second melting is sometimes given, and turmeric powder is 
frequently mixed with the wax to give it a bright yellow colour. 
In a melted state it is poured into vessels containing a little 
water, which serve as moulds. 

EXHIBITS OF BEESWAX AT THE IMP'ERUL INSTITUTE. 

Samples of refined beeswa# from* the Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Qpld Coast Colony, Cape of Good Hope, Ugfftida, Nyasaland, 
Zanzibar and Pemba, the Sudan, the Seychelles, Ceylon, 
Federated Malay States, ^uaensland, Jamaica, Dominica and 
Grenada are sHfewn in the respective courts in the Public 
Galleries of the Imperial Institute. Specimens of the various 
wild bees of India and numerous samples of the beeswax 
produced in different paf't/ of India are also shown.in the 
Indian Section. 
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•THE Natural varnishes of china and 

JAPAN. 

There are two genera of plants beluugiug lo me uaiurax 
order Anacardiaceae, which contain species that on being tapped 
yield a sap largely used in Eastern countries as a natural 
varnish or lacquer. These are Rkus, which yields the “ Japanese 
lacquer,” and Melanorrhaa, which produces the “black varnish 
of^urma.” The lacquer of Japan is perhaps thg best known- 
IHs characterised by its hardnqps, which increases with age; its 
lustre, which is retained under varying atmospheric influences, 
and ili resistance to the usual agencies which attack artificial 
resinous varnishes such as those made with copal or shellac as 
a basis. c 

At the present time this product, so important in the East, 
takes practically no part in the arts and industries of European 
.and American countries. Among Western nations the term 
"lacquering” is used to describe the practice of coating polished 
, metal or metallic surfaces with transparent varnishes, the basis 
of which in most cases is the resin lac, from which the term is 
derived. <The introduction of Jjipanese lacquer-ware to Europe 
probably suggested what is known as “japanning.” This consists 
in producing black glossy surfaces on metal or wood by coating 
with various varnishes, which are dried and hardened at high 
‘‘temperatures in special stoves. The methods of procedure, 
materials and results, are, however, entirely different from those 
obtaining in Japan. > » 

^ The lac-ward- of India, often erroneously spoken of ^ 
“ lacquer-ware,” is produced by the use of lac, a resin deposited 
on various trees ^rough the agqncy of Tachardia lacca, a scale 
insect (see this Bulletin, igo^, 7 . 63^. v < 

The tree which yields the Japanese and Chinese lacquers is 
Rhus vtmicifera DC., a deciduous species with graceful impari- 
pinnate leaves, sometiihes cyltivated in this country as an orna¬ 
mental tree in parks and gardens. It is native to China, and, 
like the art^ of lacquyring, was introduced thence to Japan in 
very early times. 
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CHINESE LACQUER. 

The tarniA tree is fouttd wild in woo<fe,>ind is alsp cultivate 
along the margins of fields. Abundant in Central China, espe¬ 
cially in the mountainous areas of Western Hupeh ^pd Eastern 
Szechuan, it is rarer in Western regions. It has an altitudinal 
range of from 3,cxx) to 7,Scx3 feet, but is mo^t frequently met 
with at aboift 4,000 feet elevation. 

The trees are the property of the owner of the soil and do not 
belong to the tenants who hold the land; the varnish which 
they yield i% also claimed by the former. ^ 

When the tree has attained a diameter of about 6 inches 
tapping for varnish commences, and this operation is continued 
at intervals until the tree is 50 to 60 year* of age. • If the 
tapping is too severe or the trees too young, injury or death is 
liable to result. The tapping commencjs in June or early July, 
at a time corresponding with the opening of the flowers, aijd is 
continued throughout the summer. Oblique incisions from 4 to 
12 inches.in length and about i inch in width are made iu th^ 
bark »f the tree down to the wood, and the sap which exudes is 
collected in shells, bamboo tubes and similar receptacles. Pegs 
are driven into the trunk of the tree to facilitate climbing in 
order to reach the larger branches. The tapping i» done early 
in the morning, and the sap is gathered from the receptacles into 
whiclf it has,flawed from the cuts each evening. At first^reyish 
white, the varnish quickly oxidises on exposure to the air, 
and becomes brownish black. To prjvent contact with the 
air it is usual to cover the crude varnish'with layers of oiled 
paper. The sap continues to exude from the wound for about 
^ven days, and then a fresh slice »f bark if reraovech, which 
cajjses another exudation. This is cepeated seven times with 
an interval of about seven ^qys \)etween eacji operation, so that 
the work .on eikh trqp occupies %6out fifty days. After being 
tapped the tree .is allowed a period of from five to seven years 
to recover, and then the old wounds are re-opened or fresh ones 
are made. * * • 

Enormous quantities of, this varnish annually pass through 
the port of Hankow, and this is in addiyon to tha^ used locally. 
Chinese varnish isf however, frequently adulterated by the 
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addition of T’ung, or wood oil, derived* from f.^urkes Fordii, 
or cordila (see this Bulletin, 1907, 6. 134). Some idea of the 
* importance^of the Chinese trade in tht* varnish maj? be obtained 


■ .from the following figures, which give the quantity and value of 
the varnish passing through the port of H^kow. The btllk 
of Ihe export goes to Japan, 

Year lb. . / Year Ib. £, 

1905 . 2,136,400 126,778 1907 . 2,444,000 134.353 

1906 . 2,093466 113.761 1908 . 2,479,792 145.114 . 

JAPANESE LACQUER. 

a • 

The lacquer tree flourishes all^ over Japan, from the Kiushiu 
Islands to Yezo, but it is from Tokio northwards, more p^r- 
ticularlji between flat. 37° and 39°, that it is largely cultivated. 
Along the borders of valley bottoms and in recesses where rice 
and other crops cannot rbe grown, lacquer trees may frequently 
be ¥en planted. The tree is propagated either by seeds sown 
in January or February, or by means of root-cuttings. The 
.^juttings are obtained by digging up the roots of trees which 
ha,ve been felled. Pieces of root are selected and cub into 
lengths of about 6 inches, and then planted in rows in beds. 
After a time these produce adventitious buds, from which shoots 
, are produced. They are then planted out to form trees, and are 
suitable for tapping for varnish earlier than those raised from 
‘ seed. „ 

. • t 

The usual age at which a tree can be profitably tapped is ten 
years, although in excejjtional cases trees only five years of age 
have been tapped. The tapping operation for extracting the 
sap consists in making horiiontal incisions in the bark of the 
tree, and this cafi be performed all through the summer from 
June to the end of October. 

The quantity o{i varnish varies^asKording to the season at 
which it is obtained. In sprihg this sap,js watery, apd is then 
the least valuable; at midsummer it u at its best; in autumn it 
is thick and slow in exuding. 

The incisions in the bark^are naSicfe by means of an iron 
instrument of peculiar shape. Each incision extends along 
about i. quarter of the (^rcumference off he tree; the bark is cut 
through down to the w<Md, and a portion is removed to leave 
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ah open wAin^. ^The shp as it exudes from the tree collects in 
the incision, and is removed by means of a pointed spoon-shaped 
instrument E9id transferrSd to a collecting vessel Qf wood qr 
bamboo. In the case of old trees or those having a rough bark,, 
the’outer portion is cut away by means of a ssickle-shaped tool 
before the tapping knife is used. The collector makes the first 
incision near the base of the trunk, and continues the operation 
in from six t# ten places at regular distances as far up as he can 
reach. He treats from ten to fifteen trees in this way, and then 
returns to the first and begins to collect the sap. After four or 
five days hg again visits the trees, and makes other incisions 
between the previous wounds. ^ This is repeated some fifteen^or 
twenty times until the whole area of the bark is scored. An 
interval of four or five days is allowed between each tapping 
operation, during which the sap exudes, so that the work on 
each tree extends over a period of fronj 80 to 100 days. Each 
collector can tap from 600 to 800 large, or i,ckx) small tsees, 
during the summer season. 

If the tree is to be sacrificed the tapping operations are con-^ 
tinuei on the branches. The tree is cut down, the branches 
lopped off and made into bundles, which are placed in water fo* 
from ten to twenty days. They are then tapped by malcing 
spiral incisions in the bark, and yield an inferior varnish, which^ 
is used for cheap articles and ground-work. In most cases tRe 
tree S left for a future yield of varnish or^ for- a crop pf fruit 
from which oil is obtained, and in that case a more careful 
system of tapping is carried out and fgwer cuts are made. * 

Under exhaustive treatment each tree yields from 27 to 54 
grammes of raw varnish during the season. 

, When first collected the sap is of a drab or gtey brown*colour, 
of jin even viscid consistence, turning black on exposure to the 
air, and becoming coated viotU a thick tough ^in. 

The raiy varnkh, l^wn in Japan as “ Ki-urushi,” is packed in 
wooden tubs, and protectetf from contact with the air by layers 
of oiled paper. The tubs are securely protected from damage 
during transport by beinf llbund wjth straw ropes. 

To prepare the raw varnish for use it is first strained to 
remove pieces of bark or, similar foreign ^ubstance% and !$ then 
placed in wooden. Ihbs and allowed to settle. The inferior 
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quality sinks to the bottom, leaving‘the tljjn^er^and fineS' 
qualities above, and these are separated by decanting. The 
^ varnish is jgain pressed through cotftin or hemp eloths, and is 
, then known as “ se-shime.” It is then ready fos use as priming 
or for groqnd-woi^c. Finer qualities are produced by poufing 
the’ better qualities of raw varnish into shallow pans of wood 
exposed to the sun, or over mild fire heat and constantly stirring 
with a paddle. This process takes usually a few tiours, during 
which time the amount of water is considerably reduced, and 
the varnish assumes a syrupy consistence and a rich brown 
colopr. Varnish so prepared is used mainly for finishing, over 
coats of coloured lacquer. ^ 

The colours are added to the lacquer during the process , of 
stirringp while escposed to the sun. The well-known black 
lacquer is produced by adding a solution of some salt of iron or 
of iron fillings and wa^er. Cheaper black lacquers are com¬ 
posed of an inferior quality of raw lacquer mixed with the 
drying oil obtained from Perilla seeds {Perilla ocymoides). 

The variety of lacquer known as “pear ground,” which is 
used in connection with gold dust, or gold substitutes, the 
fnost expensive. It is prepared by adding gamboge in powder 
or concentrated solution. An inferior kind is produced by 
,r adding Fesilla oil, plum juice (Pyrus mume), or the yellow 
extract of the fruit of Gardenia florida. Red is produced by 
' adding ^cinnabar (mercuric sulphide) or red oxide of iron and 
yellow by including orpiment (arsenic sulphide). Brown is 
Sbtained by mixing red|.and black lacquers and green by adding 
indigo, prepared from Polygonum iinctorum, to the orpiment. 
Various metallic powders, such as silver, gold or tin dust, or 
cheaper substitu^, are also sometimes mixed with the lacquers, 
as well as charcoal obtained from the woods of Cdmellia japonica 
and Lagerstraemia fndica. , <■ 

A peculiarity of the lacquer”is that it hardens'tonly in a moist 
atmosphere and remains in a “tacky” condition if exposed to 
sunlight and heat. Its application as a varnish in China is per¬ 
formed only during wet weatjjer and*in^Japan special chambers, 
cupboards or boxes are provided, which are kept moist by being 
washed with, wi^er be^re the lacquered articles are placed in 
them to harden. The only change which takes place in the 
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composition e lacquer in drying at ordinary temperatures is 
the slow absorption of oxygen, finally amounting to 5*75 per 
cent, by weight of the original substance. Complett oxidatien 
is found to be (ftie to the action of an oxidising ferment, to which* 
the name laccase^has been applied, though ’quite m:ently .the 
presence of a special ferment has been questioned and the ab¬ 
sorption of oxygen has been attributed to an'obscure chemical 
reaction depending on the presence of a compound of manganese 
with a proteid-like substance. 

The only method of thinning lacquer known to the Japanese, 
other than heating it, is by adding camphor. This is employed 
in a granulated form and aftc» being broken up is mixed iwth 
tte lacquer by means of a wooden spatula. 

Lacquer is almost invariably placed on woo8 as a fodfdation. 
The wopd of close-grained coniferous trees is frequently used as 
well as those of Magnolia hypolmca, Zetkowa Keakii, Paulownia 
imperialis, Fagus Sieboldii and others, with the exceptioft of 
camphor-wood, which is liable to soften the lacquer. Less 
frequently employed as a foundation are papier-mache, hornf 
tortoise-shell, bamboo, copper and unglazed clay wares. 

Manufacture of Lacquer Ware. 

The manufacture of lacquer ware is a tedious and complicated ' 
proems. Much attention is devoted to the preparation of the 
ground-work on which the decorations and finishing Coats «f 
fine lacquer are laid. The defects or joins in the woodwork 
are first made good with a kind of fiutty consisting of raw 
lacquer, rice-paste and finely scraged hemp bast or cotton lint, 
which is applied with a spatula and ^ets very hard. 
Sometimes the whole surface to be lacquered is covered wiA 
hdnp canvas or tough fibraus paper which is fixed with a mix¬ 
ture Of rice-p^te and lacijber., iBuccessivI coats of inferior 
lacquer mixed with potterji dust or clay powder and rice-paste 
follow, and after each coat has hardenec^in a moist chamber it is 
rubbed down with sand^o^je or charcoal until a perfectly smooth . 
dull surface of grey-black is produted. When the ground-work 
is completed the article passes to artists for the finishing ptocesses 
or for decoration. 

In the case of simple uiares of out colour only, a coat of « 
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colourq^ or transparent lacquer is given* over tceibiack grounrl- 
work, *and after this has hardened jn a moist chamber it is 
' polished with hartshorn ash. In some varieties *of this work 
the finishing lacquer is mixed with oil and this $ets with a ^qod 
surface and requii^s no polishing. * 

The yellow lacquered wood-ware, which shows the grain or 
knots of the wood in the finished article, is produced by apply¬ 
ing a coat of lacquer coloured with gamboge or the yellow 
extract of Gardenia fruits and after this has hardened a coat of 
pure lacquer mixed with oil. When dry this has a brilliant 
transparent appearance and requires no polishing. A dull 
black surface is produced by painting the ground-work with 
black lacquer, which is afterwards rubbed down with woed- 
charcofi of Lagehtrtemia indica. Over this is applied a layer of 
fine lacquer, which when hard is rubbed down with sqft paper., 
A lustrous black is produced by further coats of fine lacquer, 
eadj of which on hardening is polished with burnt hartshorn and 
finally rubbed over with oil. 

'c In the coloured marble-like ware, known as “ Tsugaru lacquer,” 
four or more colours appear in more or less regular strides or 
Wotphes or as an indiscriminate mixture. The manufacture of 
this ware requires much time and it is in consequence expensive. 

' ,Tp produdb the varied colouring a layer of putty, consisting 
of lacquer mixed with white-of-egg, is applied to the ground¬ 
work ki such a w?y as to give an uneven surface. Over this 
are laid the coats of coloured lacquer in any desired order, 
followed by a layer of transparent lacquer. Each coat is hard¬ 
ened in the moist chamber before another is applied. The 
uneven surface is then grod’nd down by rubbing with charcoal 
«nd whter until perfectljf smooth, and this reveals the under¬ 
lying colours in proportions according to their depth 

from the surface. (The fina^xrork eofisists in coating with trans¬ 
parent lacquer, which is rubbed doxyn with cha^oal when hard, 
and polished with rape,oil and hartshorn ashes qntil a mirror- 
Uke su^e is produced. 

A type of lacquer-ware similar to fhat last described is knouln 
as “Waka^ lacquer.” This has ^old and brown colouring in 
addition to the black, ted, yellow and green used in “Tsugaru- 
^ work." “ Wakasa lacquer" is sometimes ornamented by having 
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scroll or grotifeflical designs impressed on the soft albj^ninous 
ground, or in some cases small sprays of a coniferous pfant are 
pressed into*t and are removed when it has set. Oer the ufi- 
evfn surface tlfus formed successive coats of coloured lacquer* 
are applied, and before the last coat has quite hardened gold leaf 
is laid on and adheres firmly to every part. Several coats of 
transparent lacquer are then given until the depressions are filled. 
The usual rutbing down with charcoal follows, a process which 
removes the lacquer from the highest points and reveals the 
underlying gold leaf outlined with the colours previously applied. 
The rich brown colour is produced by the gold lying at vaaious 
depths beneath the transparent lacquer. , 

•Modifications of this work are produced by laying successive 
flat coats of coloured lacquer on a smooth ground affd then 
• cutting ^r rubbing away the upper layers with charcoal to reveal 
those beneath as may be required by tho design. 

In the decoration of lacquered articles glistening metallic dust 
or pulverised mother-of-pearl shell are frequently employed. 
These are placed in cylindrical tubes formed of a portion ct 
reed 8r bamboo, one end of which is covered with fine muslin, 
which acts as a sieve. The whole surface of the article ^or • 
definite stencilled design is then coated with lacquer and before 
this has hardened the dust is sprinkled on it by fneans o^ } ' 
sieve. It adheres to the moist lacquer surface, and when this 
has hardened several additional coats of transparent lacquer ai^ ' 
applied and ground down and polished in the usual way so that 
the dust appears embedded in the smooth lacquer surface. 

Frequently designs in colour are introduced on plain lacquered 
backgrounds. The design to be dbloured is first painted on a 
sheet of tough paper and transferred* to the article by pressure 
of(the hand. The paper i^ easily removed by simply warming 
the lacquer. The design ii then fi|],ed in by means of a fine hair 
pencil dipped ifl lacquer, ajid the various colours applied in the 
form of dry ppwder by means of a pad fit brush. Several coats 
of transparent lacquer are then placed over the colbure and 
when hard the usual ruining dowM and polishing take place. 

A common method of decorating lacquered ware is by inlay¬ 
ing with mother-of-pearl shell In the»best worlF this is very 
sparinriv emoloved. ffut in the commoaware largely exported to . 
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Europe large designs are carried out in thiv material. Thin 
pieces of selected shell are cut to the jiecessary shape, painted on 

' Itoe back and covered with tinfoil, “fhey are then fixed in the 

• position they are to occupy in the design, and the article receives 
several coMs of transparent lacquer. The tftual rubbing down 
and polishing takes place after the lacquer has hardened and the 
shell appears oir the surface brilliantly polished and its colour 
enchanced by means of the tin foil. 

In relief work, which is often done on a gold ground, the 
design is first sketched in outline and left till the ground-work is 
finished. A putty composed of lacquer, lamp-black, white-lead 
and camphor, is then laid over the design by means of a wooden 
spatula and roughly modelled into shape. When hard this is 
finishes by bein|; carefully rubbed and ground with charcoal. 
A coat of lacquer is then applied and metallic or coloured < 
powders sprinkled on ifi the manner already described. These 
aref* covered with several coats of lacquer and finally rubbed 
down and polished. The art of carving lacquer is of Chinese 
'•origin and is usually carried out in the rich red ware known as 
“ Pekin lacquer.” * 

*• ^n account of the production and use of Burmese black 
varnish or lacquer will be published in the next number of this 

* Jifilletin, ' 


CULTIVATION AND UTILISATION OF 
SOY. BEAN—II. 

» In a' recent number of Ihis Bulletin (1909, 7 . 308), an account 
was given of the cultivation and utilisation of the soy bean, tmd 
reference was made to the sqggeSlioVi by the Imperial Institute 
as to the possibility of growing th^ crop in t'^e Colonies and 
India. r 

A study is now being made by Reporter on Economic 
Fr^ucts to the Governmental India of the composition of soy 
of established Indian races, with a view to the determina- 
tioh of the proportion* of oil which they contain as compared 
, with that contained in Manchurian Peans^ The quantity of soy 
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beans at presefiP.produced in India is not sufficient the 
creation of an export trade, but there is ample evident that 
, the beans coufd be grown extensively if desired. • • 

T,he introduction of the soy bean into India is of comparatively 
recent date and tht product is not grown to’any large extent 
except among people of Mongolian races and particularly in 
Burma. Experiments on the cultivation of the plant have been 
carried out at various times at Nagpur, Lahore, Madras, at 
several localities in the Bombay Presidency, and at Saharanpur 
in the United Provinces. Further experiments, however, are 
required in order to prove that the crop would be remunerative 
before it can be safely recommeoded to the ryots. Reference Jto 
small trials recently carried out in the‘Central Provinces has 
Uftn made in the Annual Report on the Agrftultural Sftitions 
Jor 1908-P9 (see this vol., p. 70). 

Results of the analysis of fourteen safnple.s grown from seed 
of Japanese origin at the Manjri Experimental Farm are recorded 
in the M/an Trade Journal (1909,16. 145) and show that the 
products were of good quality and usually contained a satisfactory! 
proportion of oil, six of them yielding more than 20 per cent. 
It is therefore considered that further efforts are justified tc 
establish soy bean cultivation in India as a commercial industry. 

With regard to the possibility of growing the crdp in West, 
Africa^ it may be mentioned that supplies of the seed were 
forwarded last year to the Governors of the \^rious Colonies b)^ 
the late Sir Alfred Jones, and the following results have been 
already reported. Experiments carried out at the Agricultural 
Station at Olokemeji, Southern Nigeria, have indicated that the 
crop can be grown there satisfactorily, but it is considered 
doubtful whether the farmers would feke up Ae cultivation qj 
a product of such low corqmerqal value. Some of the beans 
were sown at Axim in the Gcdd Cojist and germinated in three 
days. Trials ari also in prtjgress at Abuko in the Gambia. 

The followiog information has been sqpplied to the Imperial 
Institute in response to letters to the Departments of Agrfculture 
in South and East Africa, pointing out the demand which has 
arisen for soy beans, and asking for opinions as to the possibility 
of growing them for export in their respective Colonies or 
Protectorates. 
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-It considered that the bean could probaSl^ be grown with 
succeSs in the Cape of Good Hope, feut the crop would not prove 
*ery remunerative on account of the high cost of labour. An 
extensive trial, however, will, if possible, be carried" out ii\, the 
West of the Cofbny. 

Attempts are being made to encourage the cultivation of the 
crop in Natal, but since the beans find a local market at id. per 
lb., it is not possible that an export trade can be established until 
a more extensive area is devoted to the product. The soy bean 
forms the principal leguminous crop of the Cedara Experiment 
Fafm; twelve acres were planted during last season^ and the best 
variety yielded 513 lb. of seed, per acre. 

The cultivation of'this crop is regarded as a promioing 
indusfiy for the'East Africa Protectorate. Two tons of seed 
have been forwarded, and trials are now in progres% , 

Soy beans are already grown by several planters in Nyasaland 
as* a green manure in the coffee plantations, but, owing to the 
present high rates of transport, it is not considered likely that 
c the crop could be grown profitably for export. 

The cultivation of the bean would probably prove successful 
• in Rhodesia, and a supply of seed is being forwarded for purposes 
of trial. 

. A small consignment has been sent by the Imperial Institute 
to the Sudan for experimental cultivation on the Government 
^arm At Khartouip. 

Two samples of soy beans have recently been forwarded for 
examination to the Imperial Institute from Wei Hai Wei, and 
have been found to be of ordinary quality and to contain about 
17 per cent, of oil. ' 

„ It is reported \hat attefhpts have been made to grow soy beans 
in Canada, but hitherto without mugh success. i. 

In a recent issue of Milling it vs tstated that soy bean flour is 
being sold for bread-making, and ^t is recommended that one 
part of this material sljould be mixed with four or five parts of 
wheat flour. A loaf made from such a mixture bad a pleasant 
flavour, but ^e top of the l^af brole easily. The bread had a 
brown colour, and as soy bean flour cannot be bleached, it is 
evident that it could mot be used for white bread. Soy bean 
Bour is also being employed in the manufacture of biscuits. 
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pricklVpear and its utilisation.'' 

• 

. • ‘The plants known as ^‘prickly pears” are members of th* 
cactus family, including various species of Opuntia and allied 
genera, and us^uallf. bear sharp thorns and ’spines.* A short 
account of tijese plants, with special reference to their utilisation 
as feeding-stuffs for cattle, has already been given in this Bulletin 
(1908, 6. 314* 

In Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, Texas, and many parts 
of India, the prickly pear has overrun immense tracts of country, 
and its eradication has become a problem of the greatest im¬ 
portance. The plant spreads very rapidly; the seeds are eaten 
and disseminated by birds and other animals, and if a joint is 
broken off and falls to the ground it readily taRes root. T)wing 
*to the urgency of this question in Australia, the Governments of 
New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland have enacted legis¬ 
lation to provide for the destruction of the plant. Enormeus 
areas of good agricultural and pastoral land have been rendered 
useless, and the cost of eradicating the pest is in most cases* 
greate? than the actual value of the land when cleared. In 
Queensland, the cost of clearing has ranged from £^iQ ;^i5j)er» 
acre. In 1907, the Queensland Government offered a conditional 
reward of £,\0fxx) for the discovery of an effective fnethod of, 
destroying the pest. In the Cape of Good Hope, a Select 
Committee appointed by the Legislative Gouncil reposted ii^ 
1890 that the prickly pear had spread to an alarming extent, 
especially on good land, depreciating tlw value of the land in 
certain districts by as much as 50 per cent. 

The destruction of the prickly pear can be effected by cutting 
down the plants and digging out tl?e stumps, piling tRem ig 
heaps to dry, and afterwardj buri^ng them. A better plan is to 
bury the plants at a depfti of at Jeast three feet. Probably 
the most effecli'^ means 0^ extirpating the pest, however, is to 
spray'the plants with a solution of sodityn arsenite. It is said 
that, after this, treatment, the leaves rapidly wither and turn 
brown, and in a few weeks Save decayed to such an extent, and 
have become so dry, that they can readily be burned. Although 
the roots are not killed by this method, Acre is litEe danger 
the plants shooting Jgain after the sub-aerial parts have been 
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destr^ed by fire, and any that may do so caa'easily be removed. 
In Older to make the spraying ap effective as possible, it is 
^dvisabletto puncture the plants on all sides witli a fork before. 
applying the poison. ♦ 

As would naftirally be expected, considferable attention has 
been directed to the possibility of utilising the plant in some 
way, so that instead of being a mere pest it might become a 
product of economic value, and many requests have from time to 
time been addressed to the Imperial Institute for information on 
this subject. The present article has, therefore, been written 
with the object of indicating some of the principal uses which 
have been suggested and of discussing the likelihood of their 
proving remunerative.' «■ 

Th*’ fruits of* some species of prickly pear are used as food, 
the thorns being first rubbed off with a cloth. In sopje parts of 
India and the United States of America the plants are grown for 
badges or fences. Some species are employed for horticultural 
purposes and prove very effective, especially in rockeries. In 
Mexico and the Canary Islands, the prickly pear forms the food- 
plant of the cochineal insect (Coccus Cacti). In certain districts 
« of Mexico, the young, fresh joints of the plants are used by the 
inhabitants ns food, whilst the dry stems and joints are employed 
^ as fuel. Such fuel, however, is of very poor quality, but is useful 
in localities in which better fuels are scarce. 

t 

^ In 1908, the retparkable announcement was widely published 
that a chemist in Brisbane had discovered valuable commercial 
possibilities for the prickly pear, which led him to conclude that, 
instead of the plant being ruthlessly destroyed, its cultivation 
ought to be encouraged. The principal claims put forward were 
(i)that from ofie ton of prickly pear seven gallons of alcohol 
could be prepared at a cost,,not exceeding 3f. (d. per gallon, 
whilst the refuse tcould be^ madei- into a nutritious cattle-food ; 
(a) that the plant yields an excellent sugar, twfe tons of prickly 
pear yielding as much,sugar as three tons of sugar-cane, and of 
equal quality; and (3) that the fibrous nature of the material 
renders it suable for the manufact&re'‘of paper, straw-board and 
other articles, and that these could be more cheaply produced 
from 'prickly pear than from any product now used for the 
purpose. 
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The sugg&tiW.with fegard to utilising the plant fgr the 
manufacture of alcohol is not new. Proposals of this kin^have 
^been made previously in ‘New South Wales, Mexi«o, Spain. 
Indi^ and other eountries, but it does not appear that alcohol 
has efer been obtained from this source on a cbramereial scale. 
The juic^ of the fruit contains saccharine matter, and undergoes 
spontaneous fermentation ; the alcoholic liquid thus obtained is 
used by the nafives of Mexico and other countries as a beverage. 
It seems improbable, however, that this liquid could be profitably 
employed as a source of alcohol, for the following reasons. 

Alcohol of.po per cent strength can be manufactured frgm 
cheap materials, such as maize |nd potatoes, at a cost of from 
6rf. to ij. per gallon, depending on the market price of the raw 
materials and other local factors. It is evident, therefow, that 
^he production of spirit from prickly pear juice could only be 
remunerative in a country which had nck other crops available 
for the purpose and which had a heavy duty on imported 
alcohol. Moreover, the researches of Ulpiani and Sarcoli in 
1902 have shown that not only would the manufacture of 
alcohol*from prickly pear juice be unprofitable, but also that 
it is scarcely practicable. These chemists found that the juice 
of the fruit of the prickly pear contains 12'8 per cent. Of sugar, 
which consists not of sucrose (or cane-sugar), but of « mixture 
of glucose and fructose. The spontaneous fermentation of the 
juice ii due to the action of a natural yeasj^ which occurs on 
the fruit, and has been termed Saaharomyces Opuntice. This 
yeast does not ferment cane-sugar, but onjy glucose and fructose. 
The fermentation takes place very slowly, and even after a long 
time the proportion of alcohol is not equivalent to the amount 
of sugars originally present. Added yeast, however, is rapidly 
suppressed by . 5 . Opuntias, and it^would therefore be necessary 
to kill the latter by sterilisiag.the juice befoiy introducing the 
ordinary yeast. €n account of the*«pense of sterilisation, it is 
regarded as desirable to find a yeast ^pable of producing 
alcohol rapidly in the presence of the natural yeast (S. Opuntia), 
as CMily in this way coulc^tlfc manufacture of alct^ol from the 
juice become practicable. ^ , 

With r^fard to the manufacture of sqgar from the i^ckly 
pear, it is obvious thaffif the contention, of Ulpiaai and Saixxdi 
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that tjje juice contains only glucose ahd frustoie 18 correct, no 
cane-sugar could possibly be obtainable. 

f With reference to the utilisation of the prickly fiear for paper- . 
making, experiments at the Imperial Institute have shown that 
a pulp, caa be prepared by the process of heating the fibre of the 
plant with caustic alkali under pressure, but that the pcoduct so 
obtained consists of very short fibres (about >nch long), 

and would therefore be of comparatively low valuk Samples of 
the fibre of a South American species {Opuntia Dillenii), which 
occurs in India, were shown at the Colonial and Indian Exhibi¬ 
tion which was held in London in 1886. PapeKrmakers who 
examined these samples, howeyer, regarded them as worthless 
in comparison with other cheap and plentiful materials. It is 
probable that the collection of the raw material would be a 
costly operation. Moreover, a little consideration will ^how tha^ 
an immense quantity of the plant would have to be dealt with in 
order to produce a comparatively small amount of paper-pulp. 
Analyses of various parts of the prickly pear at different ages 
in the United States of America {Bureau of Plant Industry^ 
Bulletin No. 102, Part /., United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, 1907) have shown that, on the average, the fresh plant 
contains 84-3 per cent, of water and 2'4 per cent, of “crude 
fibre.” Experiments at the Imperial Institute have proved that 
100 parts of dry prickly pear fibre yield about 42 parts of dry 
^paper-jjulp. Henpe from 2‘4 parts of the crude fibre about i 
part of pulp could be obtained. It is true that the “crude 
fibre ” of the analysis jvas extracted by a different process from 
that used in the preparation of the fibre employed in the Imperial 
Institute experiments, but* this would not greatly affect the 
results arrived kt. It is evident, therefore, that for the manu¬ 
facture of one ton of paper-pulp it would be necessary t<\,cut 
about 100 tons of. the fresh plant. When to the cost of collect¬ 
ing and handling this mass of material is afdded that of the 
chemicals and labour ^;equired for the extraction of the fibre and 
its conversion into paper-pulp, it seems evident that the project 
could not possibly be remu)aen^t|vi, especially as the product is 
of low quality and would not in any case be worth more than a 
few poundssper ton. ^ 

In conclusitai, it appears that the otlly purpose for which the 
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prickly pear*colil^ be ifted successfully is as a cattle food. 
Opinions with regard to the value of the material foi» this 
purpose are, however, verjf conflicting, and, at best„it would, 
constitute a product of somewhat low nutritive value, and could 
only Re used in coi^'unction with richer feedit^-stuff^, such as* 
wheat br<^n or cotton-seed meal. In the previous article on this 
subject (this Bulletin, 1908, 6. 314) allusion wtis made to the 
production of i spineless variety of prickly pear in California. 
It does not appear safe, however, to encourage the cultivation of 
such forms until they have been subjected to prolonged trials, 
especially as tjiere is always a danger that they may revert^o 
the spiny condition. Trials have been made recently in South 
Afrjfa with so-called spineless varieties, which have proved to be 
not altogether spineless, but are, nevertheless, regarded as jauch 
superior to the ordinary spiny forms as a feeding-stuff for 
cattle. 


NEW RUBBER-YIELDING PLANTS IN MEXICO. 

• 

The principal sources of rubber in Mexico at the present time 
are the Central American rubber tree, Castilloa elastica, and tlie 
Guayule plant, Parthenium argentatum. Castilloa elastica is 
indigenous in the forests pf Southern Mexico, and is being* 
largely* cultivated in the country, the plantations already 
established amounting to 125,000 acres. The Guayule plant 
is a small shrub which grows over large ajeas of desert country 
in Northern Mexico, and since the discovery several years ago 
of its value as a source of rutjber if*has been exploited on an 
extensive scale. It is thought, howevei^ that at the present rate 
of consumption the supplies of the wild Guayule plant will be 
exhausted in a very few yaarj. 'fhe production of rubber in 
Mexico from wild and cultivated Castilloa trees amounted tp 
nearly 5,000 tons in 1908, whilst during the same period about 
4,500 tons were obtained from Guayule plants.,, Almost the 
whole of this rubber is sold iit the United States, aod very little 
reaches Europe. , 

A short time ago another rubber-yielding plant, knof^ as 
Palo amarillo, was disefvered in Mexico, and more recently 
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the existence of a number of others hits beeij'ajnoftnced by Dr. 
PehrcOlsson-Seffer, of Mexico City. The following information 
,regarding these plants, which has bCen supplied io the Imperial 
Institute by Dr. Olsson-Seffer, will be of interest ^ 

% The P,alo amarillo tree, also known fci Mexico as “ Palo 
^Colorado, Papelillo and Cucumcho, is a new" species • .of 
Euphorbia, whiph has been named Euphorbia fulva, Stapf. It 
occurs in the dry semi-tropic zone on the slopes 6f Sierra Madre 
at an eleyation of 900 to 4,800 feet, and extends southward 
from Durango to the southern part of Oaxaca along the Pacific 
co^t. It grows on rather poor rocky or sandy,,volcanic soil 
and attains a height of from 20 to 34 feet with a trunk diameter 
Of 7 to 12 inches. Where most numerous t^e trees averagp 28 
to thc.acre, but.as many as 92 per acre have been counted. 

The tapping of the tree presents some difficulty, and the best 
method has not yet been determined. The latex fcom the stem 
cqntains from 7'3 to 157 per cent, of caoutchouc, and from 19 
per cent, upwards of resins, whilst the latex from the branches 
only contains from 3 to 6 per cent of caoutchouc. The coagu¬ 
lation of the latex is not easily accomplished, and the *product 
,, obtained is of inferior quality on account of its resinous character 
arfd its low tensile strength; tlje yield is also very low. The 
rubber would have approximately the same value as guayule 
'rubber, f. e. about i j. 3a?. per lb., with fine hard .Para at y. per 
lb., or 4f^.per lb. with fine hard Para at about pr. per lb. ' 

It has been suggested that the rubber might be extracted 
‘ from the plant by mechanical means, but this would involve the 
cutting down of the trees, and as they are not very abundant 
and take hbout 10 years to mature, this procedure would rapidly 
result in-their Extermination. On the whole the possibilities of 
the Palo amariOo tree as a source of rubber are not considered 
very promising. , , \ 

, The new rubber^yieldirig', plants discovered by Dr. Olsson- 
Seffer ate, species of Plumeria, Jatropha, and Euphorbia., 

Tl^ Plumerias are known as Cacaloxuchitl by the natives, 
and it seems probable th|t Uuee ddied species are included 
unrler this name, princip^y Plumeria rubra, but probably also 
P. iati^plpe and nuxicana. The fdants occur aute con- 
aideisUe aireas in man^ parts of Cent^ and Southern Mexico, 

’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ft 
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at elevatioifs of 590 to 7*000 feet, and are found on dry lyllsides 
as well as along creek banks, flourishing best in sandy loa'm full 
of rocks and^bbles. Tlie number of wild plants varies from 
20 to 17^ per acre. The average height is about 12 feet, some 
speumens^attaininfr over 20 feet, and the cir&imferetice range|. 
from 6 to 18 inches at three fe%t from the ground. The plants are 
easily propagated and can be exploited for rubber when three 
years 61 d. 

The latex, which can be obtained by tapping the stem in the 
ordinary way, flows principally from November to Pfebruary. 
The yield oii rubber from the latex varies greatly up to 24 sper 
cent, 14 to 16 per cent being the average figure. As much as 
I li). 13 oz. of rubber has been obtained* from a single tree by 
tapping, but usually the yield is much less. "It has, hd^i-ever, 
^been foiyid that the young branches are very rich in latex, 
which contains a fair percentage of ruMjer, and it is suggested 
that the best method of exploiting the trees will be to priftie 
them periodically and to extract the rubber from the young 
shoots by special crushing and maceration processes. Ex-« 
perim<!hts have shown that pruning, if carefully performed, does 
not injure the tree. ^ • 

The rubber obtained from 4 :hese Plumerias is of fair quality. 
A specimen prepared by direct coagulation of the'latex wq^, 
found to contain 075 per cent, of moisture and I3'4 per cent, of 
resin,’whilst a specimen which had been specially purified by» 
chemical methods contained in the practically dry material 3’i ^ 
per cent, of resin and 2‘2 per cent. Of proSeid. The rubber as at 
present produced is rather soft, but it is hoped to improve it by 
careful preparation. The specially furified material was valued 
at about 3s. per lb. with fine hard Para*at 4J. per lb. ’ * . 

Another plant which is ^of interest as a possible source of 
rubber-like material is knc^a as ^ala mujer, and has been 
identified as Jatfopha urens.^ This plant is a tall shrub which is 
found in great quantities over large are^ of Southern Mexico, 
intermingled with the above-mentioned Plumerias. The pro¬ 
duct obtained from it fs Tntermediate in character between 
rut)her and gutta percha, and may hfe^itable for insulating had 
other ^arposes. The latex does not flowAeely and thfemitewd 
would have to be obtifned by mechaivcal or qhemicai treat- 

* * v 
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ment ^Another species of Jatropha/which yet been 

identified, is common in many parts of Southern Mexico, and 
Ac latex is stated to yield rubber of good quality. ° 

Two species of Euphorbia have also been* investigated as 
^ssible sources &f rubber. One of these Emphorbia calycMata, 
H.B. & K., commonly known as Chupire, Chupireni or Chupiri, 
occurs in the highlands of the State of Michoacan, especially in 
the Chapala basin', and it is also found in the StStes of,•Jalisco 
and Guerrero. It is a tall branching shrub, the latex of which 
flows freely and contains about 21 per cent, of rubber of good 
quality. . 

Another Euphorbia,' known ^s Vara Leche, and apparently 
closely related to E. cSlifomica or E. Hindsiana, was found, to 
be ofSery little importance as a source of rubber. 

In the State of Oaxaca a small Euphorbiaceous pla^t known ^ 
as Cordoban {Pedilantkus tomentellus) has been found to contain 
a small amount of rubber, which could be extracted by the same 
methods as are at present employed for the Guayule plant. 

■ Another species of Pedilanthus, P. Pringlei, Rob., occurring in 
Oaxaca also contains rubber. ® 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN PRO- 
‘ ' Tl^CTORATES IN AFRICA. 

From time to timetreference has been made in this Bulletin 
o the steps taken to utilise the natural resources of German 
Protectorates in Africa, and* to developments of planting enter¬ 
prise there. Intbrmatiorf of this kind is of general interest in 
this country and in the BriV’sh African Colonies for several 
reasons. In the first placq all the Hjrerman territory in Africa 
is contiguous with Jlritish possessions, and tonsequently the 
problems vdtich confrc^nt the administrator, the agricultural or 
forestry officer and the planter are often identical in the two 
groups of territories. Further,* the raw materials required by 
Germany ar^ in large tenure the same as those required 
by BMtish'maniifactHrers, and consequently the supfriies of 
raw malerials required from Gwman Protectorates are very 
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much the sfmeta^those tieeded in this country. For th^e and 
other reasons, developments in British and German African 
territory muA often proceed on parallel lines, and Ahe info** 
mation acquired- as the result of experiments in fene, must 
alw^s be of interest to the other. • • 

A number of reports have been published recently in Germany 
dealing with developments in the oversea possessions of that 
count^'f and ftie opportunity is taken of giving a summary of 
the most important of these in this Bulletin. Further infor¬ 
mation on the same subject will be found in previous issues, 
especially 1903, 1 . 124; 1904, 2 . 249; 1906, 4 . .229, 2^5; 
1907, 8. 24, 422 ; 1908, 6. 157; J909, 7 . 198. 

The four German Protectorates in Africa were all acquired 
during 1884 to igoo, and these with her possessions ill the 
pacific, ^ount in all to 1,027,620 square miles, made up as 
follows: German East Africa, 384,180? German South-West 
Africa, 322,450; Cameroons, 191,130; Togoland, 33,700; and 
Pacific Islands, 96,160. 

The total value of the exports of the German possessions in 
1907 wfes 4ri7 million marks, made up as follows: Cameroons, 
I5'89; German East Africa, i2’5o; Togoland, S'92; South 
Sea Islands, 5 24; German South-West Africa, i’62. The chief 
items were:— 


Miliion Marks. 

Oils and^oilseeds.11*38 

Rubber.,. . 1077 

Animal products.5*96 

Foodstuns . ..3*43 


Mlilion Marks. 

Rough fibres.2*t6 

Cotton . . . •.^*46 

Tanning nuitemls .... 0*16 
Copper ore.raS 


Three of these products, viz. cotton, rubber and cocoa, are of 


special interest, and the development of trade in these may be 


referred to in some detail. 


jottAj. 


Following the* United KingdoKi and the United States, 
Germany ranks third in the list of countries engaged in cotton 
manufacture, and the value of German imports of raw cotton 
rose ffOtn 23i'0 million nftrlfe in 18^7 to 515*4 million markl in 
iqcijr. The world's cotton crop i^4(<)6 was estimated at 19*9 
million bales, the United States producing ij'O, B«itisfa; 3 ndia 
37 ) Sgypt i'4i otheA;ountries 1*8 njillion bales. Th8 dis- 
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advantage of this dependence on foreign couptnes Sbr supplies 
of cotton was first clearly realised by Germany, and the 
JColonial-^irtschaftliche Komitee irf Berlin despatched in 1900 
to Togoland the first “cotton expedition,” an example Which 
was quiclijy followed by other European mai^facturing countries 
—the British Cotton Growing Association being formed in 
Manchester, the. Association Cotonniere Coloniale in Paris, and 
similar associations in Italy, Portugal, Belgium* and Holland. 
As a result of the Togoland expedition, cotton cultivation was 
started there on a considerable scale, and the value of the 
exjports of cotton from Togoland amounted to 17,837 marks 
in 1903, and rose to 230,888 marks in 1907. In 1902 cotton 
cultivation was started in German East Africa, and the v^lue 
of thw exports cotton from this Protectorate has risen from 
7,313 marks in 1903 to 224,533 marks in 1907. 

RUBBER. 

The rise in the value of the exports of rubber from German 
Protectorates in Africa is shown by the following figurestt— 

1903. 1907. 

Marks. Marks. 

Camproons . . 2,247,000 7,641,124 

German East Africa 1,994,000 2,039,475 

Togoland .... 639,995 i. 094 . 5«7 

‘ < 

Almost all the rubber is derived from plants wild in the 
forests. There are rubber plantations, but these in 1906 occu¬ 
pied only 200 acres in Togoland, 1,750 acres in the Cameroons, 
and ^,125 acrqs in German East Africa, and as yet have 
•scarcely had time to yield. 

' ,coc 5 a. 

• < 

Germany consumes^more cocoa than any country except the 
United States, and as most of the cocoa grown in the German 
Colonies is imported to ^ermatfy, Ihe rise in valu^dbf the 
esrpotts of cocoa from her qolonies, as shown in the following 
tabled affords another jnsta^ice of progress towards independence 
of foreign supplies. ^ ' 


■m I 
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Some accoiyit may now be given of the developments which 
have taken place in the various Protectorates. 


togoland. 


The total value of the exports in 1907 was 5,915,609 marks, 
made up as follows:— * 


Maize 

Rubber 


^alm keme||. 
Talm oil . . 


Cotton 


Ivory 


Marks Marks. 

1,198,804 Cocc~.‘^50,928 

1,094,517 Groundnuts.39)4l8 

981,418 Cassava.32)136 

4 I 7>998 Shea butter.12,783 

230,888 Copra.11)214 

131,393 • 


The exports of maize rose from 38,945 marks in 1904 to 
433,838 marks in 1906, and 1,198,804 marks in 1907, the ex¬ 
ceptional rise in the latter year being due to the opening of a 
railway from Lome to Palime. Maize is grown extensiveljt in 
the Lome and Anecho districts, and is imported to Germany for 
use as cattle food, and for the preparation of human food in 
variouf forms. 

Forest products had hitherto always headed*the list of exports, 
and they have not yet ceased to be the main source of wealth, 
the oil palm being plentiful in Southerfi Togoland, while the 
wild rubber plants Landolphia spp. and Ficus Vogelii are still 
fairly common in parts of the hinterland, and thf “ Shea Butter " 
tree occurs in the steppe country of the interior; but forest 
products are gradually being overtaken in the list of exports by 
cultivated crops, particularly tnaizf,»cotton, c6coa, and ground¬ 
nuts. Crops grown extenavely by the natives for food are 
maize, cassava, and coconut in Soutlrern Togoland; yam, 
sweety»tato,, and rice ijj ^entral Togoland, and the millets, 
Sorgmm and Pennisetum, in Northim Togoland, 

Experimental plantations have b6en formed containing, ^piong 
other plants, those yielding the tanhihg'materials * quebracho 
wood” {Aspidespertna^ Quelirachd) and “barbatimao bark'- 
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{Strypi^nodendron Barbatimad), the Carnauba<nr^ palaa (Coper- 
nicia cerifera), planted in view of the demand,for this wax in 
various industries, and three species of Manihot, nz. dichotoma, 
piauhyensis and heptaphylla, all expected to prove superior to 
M. Glazitfvii as f ubber producers. Seeds #f “ Odum," Cthoro- 
phora excelsa, have been obtained, though not easy to collect, 
and have germinated freely, and as the young plants do well in 
almost any soil, the planting of this valuable timber tree is to be 
tried for re-afforestation purposes. 


CAMEROONS. 


The total value of the export? in 1907 was 15,891,418 marks, 
made up as follows :—• , 


* Marlu. 

Rubt3et.7,641,124 

Palm kernels.2,853,859 

Cocoa.#2,704,260 

Palm oil.1,328,299 

Ivaiy.1,073,802 


Timber. 

Maries. 

• • 94,785 

Kola nuts .... 

. . tb . 21 , 397 * 

Copal. 

.... 3,149 

Tanning barks . . 

.... 2,254 

.... 1,080 

Ostrich feathers . . 


Rubber, the largest item of export, is derived from Landolphia 
spp. and Funtumia elastica. The latter has been found t<j thrive 
best below 3,000 feet The largest exports of the northern part 
of the Protectorate are palm kernels, palm oil and cocoa. The 
same region grows a good deal of kola nut, which passes across 
'tile frontier into the British Protectorate of Northern Nigeria. 
An export trade in fresh pineapples and bananas is .being 
•developed. As tfte climate in the more accessible parts is 
I damp, the absence of cotton and Sisal hemp from the list of 
exports is not surprising. Cotton has failed in the rainy 
coasUl belt, but the prospeijts are better in Adamaua and other 
districjts of the hinterlan^. Unlike the eastern parts of Africa, 
file Cameroohs has not extensive dry steppes suitable for the 
Cultivation of Sisal hemp arfd other fibres. The Ossidihge 
mineral district hu mica, salh and petroleum deposits. 


GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

The total value of the exports iij iQOj was 1,615,661 iparks, 
consisting of the followii^ chief items:— 


Uuiok 

raw .P. . . . «l,28s,5t4 
.. 134 . 0 W 

Oftiieii ieadian'... . .. . . t 40,542 


Mario. 

GaUO .12,000, 

Wool ..6,777 

. FewM sod acricoltural prodwti Lfw. 
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AbnospiiR coi^i'tions %till prevailed, the war having reduced 

the number of cattle and disorganised transport and agriculture. 
Copper ore, By far the radSt important product, contributed nj 
less than three-quarters of the total exports. The value of the 
expflrt of copper «re rose from 400 marks iu i899„to 46,877 
marks in 1906, and 1,282,515 marks in 1907, the sharp rise in. 
the latter year being due to the opening at thejend of 1906 of a 
railway to thi Otavi copper mining district. Other minerals, 
coal near Keetmanshoop, iron, diamonds, and marble still await 
development. 

This is thp only large German Protectorate that exports^ no 
tropical products. Forest stations in various parts of the Pro- 
teqforate are cultivating experimentally, dry-country crops such 
as tagasaste, Australian salt-bush {Atriplex se)fiibaccata),i£ttVi~ 
^vian quin^ {Chenopodium Quinoa), tobacco and canaigre {Rumex 
kymenosepalus) ; and dry-country fore^ trees, e.g. Peruvian 
pepper-tree {Schinus molle), Prosopis juliflora, Robinia pseud- 
acacia, Acacia cyanophylla, A. saligna, Eucalyptus rostrata, E. 
resinifera, E. corynoccdyx, Casuarina tenuissima, C. muricata, 
Ailantkus glandulosa, cork oak {Quercus suber), Mulberry 
{Morus alba and M. nigra), Cupressus sempervirens, C. horizon-^ 
talis, C. pyramidalis, Pinus canariensis, P. hcdepensis, P, pihea, 
and P. pinaster. 


• GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 

The total value of the exports in recent years has been as 
follows:— 


Marks. 

1900 ....... 4.293AS 

1904., • 8550.565 

1907. I2,5<x),i79 

In 1893 the Kolonial-lii^ittschaftliche Kqpiitee started the 
cultivation of Sisal hemp; in 1898‘a first crop was obtained; in 
1905 the value of the export of this pr^uct reached 1,071,296 
marks, and in 1907 Sisal hemp headed the list of exports. This 
has thus been the firat cdltiVhted crpp in German East A&ica to 
exce^ in value as an export, like maize in Togoland, forest 
products, such as indigenous rubber, beeswax, an^ coffel, . re¬ 
quiring no cultivation, 4 md only needing to be collected. ' 
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The chief exports in 1907 were of the*follow^Ag. vahi^:— 


Marki. 


Marks. 


Marks. 


Siaalhemp ,2,161,685 
Sabber. . t 2,039,475 
Hides . . . 1,8^,045 

Beeswax . . 1,471,348 
0 >pi» . . » 1 , 344 , 

Ivory . . . 663,397 

Coffee . . . 540,093 

Cotton . . , 224,533 

Dairy produce 178,574 


Rice .... 141,349 
Copal .... 138,918 
Seeaini . . . 131,367 
Homs .... 122,066 
Cattle .... 110,478 
Groundnuts . . 82,444 
Mica .... 68,024 
Tobacco . . . 60,504 
Tanning materials 38,671 


Molasses . . . 37,660 
Gold .... 31,333 
Sorghum . . . 28,822 

Coir and other ^ 

« fibres.... 24,598 
Maize .... 21,189 
Cocoa .... 6,952 
Coconut . . . 5,495 

Cassava . . . 3,652 


Bees’ nests are exceedingly common on trees in the forests 
especially near Tabora, and the value of the export of beeswax 
ros^from 138,489 marks in 190310 1471,348 marks in 1907. The 
value of the export of coffee is steadily increasing. West Usam- 
bara is apparently ceaskig to be the chief coffee-growing district, 
while coffee plankitions are being extended on Mount Kilimand- 
jaro, on the Meru mountains, and near lake Nyasa, and most of^ 
all in the Bukoba district west of the Victoria Nyanza. 

Jwo-thirds of the total exports of cotton of the Protectorate 
were grown by the natives, as the large European undertakings 
I are not yet fully at work. The three chief cotton districts are 
Rufiji, Kilwa, and Bagamoyo. In the Rufiji delta, cottoif culti- 
,vation is now being taken up actively both by natives and 
Euriiipeans. In all parts, and especially in the southern portions 
of the Protectorate, “ Mitafifi ” is the variety most grown. Inland, 
tlTe lake Rukwa region, where cotton has long been grown by the 
natives and woven by them with primitive appliances into'cloth 
tor their own use, has the great advantage of well-marked 
‘seasons, which other di^ricts have not; the cotton crop is often 
seriously injured in the coast districts by a sudden fall of rain 
during the “ dry season.” r 

Rice is grown in all districts, the plains of Ulanga being 
^rticularly well adapted to i^, and Mwansa near the Victoria 
Nyanza is the gipatest rice and, gjixjund-nut growing district 
of the Protectorate. These* and maize, millets'and cassava 
are most extensively grown by the natives in all parts to supply 
themselves with food. Rich deposits of fossil copal have 
been found. recently near Qagamojro.* Oil palms occur near 
Lake Tanganyika. The date palm is being cultivated success- 
fuBy by A{abs on hijls near Tabora. The platraux of the 
hinterland afford scope for the development of a pastoral 
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industry as railways have been constructed to diminish 

the risks involved in the transport of live animals througV the 

tsetse fly zone^o the coast * The total area of forest r^erves in, 

the Protectorate is 555,000 acres, and some of them contain 

cxcelTent timbers, s«ch as Chloropkora excels* and .“African 

Mahogany ” {Kkaya senegalensis). In some places afforestation 

has been begfun with teak, camphor trees, an indigenous tree 

named “Sambta,” seeds of which have been obtained from 

Bukoba, and “ mallet ” {Eucalyptus occidenialis) for the production 

of mallet bark, used as a tanning material, and wattles used as 

sources of fuel and tanning barks. 


OEKEIIAL NOTES. 

New Series of Selected Eeports from the Imperial Institute. Part 
II. Qnms and Eesins.—The second part of this series of selectSd 
reports (see this Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 200) has now been issued in the 
Miscellaneous Series of Colonial Reports [Cd. 4971]. It contains a 
selectiomof the most important reports on Gums and Resins, issued by 
the Imperial Institute since 1903. The products dealt with include 
gum arabic from the Sudan, Northern Nigeria, India, Uganda, 
Australia, and elsewhere; copals from the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
Southern Nigeria, etc.; dammars from India and the Federated 
Malay States; rosin from India, benzoin from the Federated Malay 

States, &nd elemi from various African Colonies. 

. • * 

Mineral Survey of Southern Nigeria.—A mineral survey of Southern 
Nigeria has been in operation since 1903 oin connection with the 
Imperial Institute. Reports have been published already in the 
Miscellaneous Series of Colonial ReportI, describing the work done by 
the Survey in 1903-04 and 1904-05, and giving the results of the 
investigations at the Imperial Institute of the minerals of economitf 
valu# collected by the surveyora Rdtiorts for the years 1905-06 and 
1906-07 have just been issued ih the .same series [Cd. 4994] and 
[Cd. 4995]. The first of these deals with the bituminous deposits of 
Lagos and gives the results of numerous analyses of samples taken from 
these deposits at various localities, and describes the observations made 
in the course of a number 9! stiallow boring experiments. The later 
portion of the report gives the results cd Sxamination of lignite, lead ore, 
zinc ore, and limestone. The second r^rt gives particulars ^ the 
composition of a la^e number of “concentrates ” prepared from river 
san^ analyses of lignites^om the various dq>osits of this important 
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fuel so far located in Southern Nigeria,'and t^e results of technical 
trials ,bf a large number of pottery clays found in the Protectorate. 

• « 

* Manufabtnre of Charcoal Briquettes in the East Africa Fro-' 
tectorate.—In the previous number of this Bulletin (1909, 7, 41s) 
mention was matfe of the principal contents df the “ Report on the 
Forests of British East Africa,” by Mr. Hutchins, the Conservator of 
Forests in that Protectorate. In a letter to the Director of the 
Imperial Institute, Mr. Hutchins suggests that the attention of manu¬ 
facturers in the United Kingdom might with advantage be called to 
the proposal contained in that report, that the manufacture of charcoal 
briquettes should be undertaken in the East Africa Protectorate. It 
is Jhought that there would be a ready outlet for such briquettes, as fuel 
for the Uganda Railway and the steamboats on Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
and possibly, also, for doqiestic fuel in Nairobi. Full information is ^ven 
in the report referred to, as to the forest existing along the railway, the 
demand for fuel, £nd notes as to the probable yield of charcoal from 
the timber available in the forest. The usual by-products of wood 
distillation would be made, viz. acetic acid, acetone, wood spirit, wood 
ci^sote, and tar, in addition to the charcoal required for briquette- 
making. For some of these by-products there would appear to be a 
local market, but others would have to be exported. 

( 

Agave fibres from India.—In a former number of this Bulletin 

• (1909, 7. 8), an account was given of the characters, composition and 
commercial valhe of two samples of Agave fibre grown at the Hindupur 
Plantation,, which were forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the 

‘ Director of Agriculture, Madras, and were referred to as the products 
of Agave rigida and A. americana respectively. ■ 

1 Infmination has now been received from the Officiating Reporter on 
Economic Products to the Government of India to the effect that he 
‘ has examined specimemv of the Imes of the plants from which these 
fibres were obtained, and has found that whilst one specimen was 
accurately described as derive4 from A. rigida, the other, referred to as 
A. americana, was, in reality^ the fibre of A. Vera-Cruz, 

• 

A Vew Falm-nut-eraokisg Mbchinq —Brief mention was macfe Of 
the Crellin machine for crackjng pahn>%uts in the last number of this 
Bulletin (1909, 7. 386), in an article on the Aftican»Palm Oil industry, 
and since the publication of that article one of these machines has 
been placed on exhibition in the West African Court of the Imperial 
Institute. c. t 

Like the centrifugal nut-crdcking machine previously referred to 
{loe, til.), the Crellin machine is obtainable from Miller Bros., Ltd., of 
XiveipcwL » , 

The mchine consists essentially of a pair* of smooth, conical rollers. 
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mounted in a*slopin|^ positibn above a pair of longitudinally grooved 
conical rollers, which are carried in a horizontal position. * 

The nuts are fed on to the^upper pair of rollers by a sloping tray, 
•which is kept in motion by means of cams on the ends of "the upper* 
rollers^ The nuts pass along the upper rollers until they reach a point 
where the aperture be»ween the conical rollers beccHnes wide enough 
to allow them to fall through to the lower grooved rollers, between 
which the shells are cracked. The upper rollers thus serve to feed the 
nuts on to the lower (or cracking) rollers at a point where these latter 
are at a sufficient distance apart for the shells to be broken and the 
kernels to be left whole. 

From an experiment carried out at the Imperial Institute with a few 
pounds of palnvnuts, it appears that this machine is somewhat slower in 
action than the centrifugal type. The machine is strongly constructed, 
simple, and seems unlikely to get oflt of order even with rough usage, 
so Aat it appears to be well suited for use by natives. As packed for 
shipment it weighs 2 cwt. 2 qrs. 25 lb. 

Coca Cnjlivation in Peru.—The bulk of the^coca leaves of commerce 
are obtained from Peru, with smaller amounts from Bolivia, Java and 
Ceylon. In recent years, owing to the increasing use of the driig, 
either as such, or in the form of cocaine, the" demand of coca leaves in 
Peru has been so great that the natural forests of coca bushes are 
beginniitg to show signs of exhausion, and attention is now being given 
to the cultivation of the plant (Z>er Tropenflanzer, 1909, 10 . 386). It 
grows in Peru at an elevation of from 700 to 2,500 metres above jpa- 
level, and requires a deep, fairly rich soil. In forming a plantation the 
existing crop on the land is cut and the d^ris from this piled in heaps 
and burnt, the heat from the burning refuse serving to destroy insect 
pests in the soil. The plants are best raised from seeds sown in nur¬ 
series. Coca seed keeps badly, and it is advisable to use seed not more' 
than eight days old for sowing. The seed bed should consist of good, 
well-worked soil, and the seeds should not be Seeply buried, but merely 
lightly covered with a thin layer of soil. They should germinate in 
about a fortnight, and should reach a hSight of from 8 to 12 inches in 
about four or five months, when they are ready for transplanting. The 
soil in the proposed plantation should be well worked to a depth of 
about one foot, and the seedfegs {flanted out at distances of about 
40 inches from each other, i.e. *40 ii^c^es square* should be allowed 
to each plant. Tfle plantatiot^ requires little care except occasional 
weeding, but young plants in the nursery the plantation require 
shading from strong sunshine and protection fiom frost on cold nights. 
Leaf collection should not hcgua till the plants are ti|^ years old, but to 
secure a return in the first two years, maize or manioc (cassava) may 
be taken as a catch crop between the rows of coca plants. In collfsct-, 
ing the leaves, these should not be roughly toan from the branches, but 
should be broken off, or c9b a little above the connection of the leaf 
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petiole with the branch. A well-grown plant ^ould yield annually 
from ^ to lo lb. of leaves, and should continue to yield for from ten to 
twenty years, provided it is grown in gocd soil and a suitable situation. 
*The leav^ should be slowly dried in a shady place, frequent turning' 
being resorted to, to prevent sweating. , 

The present vaftie of Peruvian coca leaves is about sf </. to 6 i/. per lb., 
but the carefully grown and prepared Ceylon leaves fetch as much as 
iO(f. to IS. per lb., or more, at the present time. Since the natural supply 
of Peruvian leaves is failing to some extent, there wouM appear to be an 
opening for the moderate extension of coca-planting in Ceylon and the 
Federated Malay States, where the plant has been found to do well 
already. In forming plantations care should be taken to secure seed 
of^he Peruvian variety, the leaves of which contain cccaine, and not 
that grown in Java, which furnishes leaves containing little or no 
cocaine, but only closely^elated alkaloids, which have to be converted 
into cocaine by a chemical process after extraction. The Java leaves, 
it shS'uld be not^d, however, are richer in “ total alkaloid ” than the 
Peruvian sort. • • 

#• 

Production of Cinchona Bark.—At the present time the production 
of cinchona bark is almost confined to Java, the exports from Ceylon, 
India, S. America, San Thom^ and elsewhere, though of some import- 
ance, being almost negligible in comparison with the quantities shipped 
from the Dutch East Indian Island. * 

, In spite of this practical monopoly of the cinchona industry there 
has been much dissatisfaction among planters in Java for many years 
on account of the low prices obtainable for bark, and various attempts 
, Ijave been made to restrict the output of bark and thereby force prices 
to a higher level. An agitation of this kind is at present proceeding in 
Java, tj;hich has for^ts object the reduction of the output by 25 per 
cent, and the raising of the price of bark to a minimum of six cents per 
< kilo for each unit per cent, of quinine sulphate obtainable from it. 
It is stated that the proposed restriction in output is likely to find 
support not only among planters in Java but also among merchants 
deeding in cinchona bark in,, feurope, and possibly also among manu¬ 
factures of cinchona alkaloids in Europe and the United States. On 
die other hand, competent authoijties are of opinion that the int^ests 
involved are too numerous and too muc( opposed in objective to permit 
of the restriction of* output bdlitg carried into effect,, The propwsal is, 
however, one of some interest to the owners of cinchona plantations in 
Ceylon, India, and othen British possessions, and also to the govern¬ 
ments of such countries as India, Italy, Greece, and others which have 
undertaken the supply of quiniij,e to thAr inhabitants as a preventive of 
malaria. 

( 

Wattle B«kf from Gecman last A&ioa.-ir-In previous articles m this 
BvUetin (190B, 6. 86,164), reference has been made to the formation of 
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plantations of ^attlM 4 n Gefman East Africa with a view to the pro¬ 
duction of timber for fuel and bark for tanning. According to a ^cent 
report two trial jMnsignments, #ach of about one ton, of the barks of 
Acada moUmima and Acacia decurrens, were sent from this German* 
Protectorate to a firm in Hamburg for trial and valuation. On analysis 
the bwks gave the foilwwing results:— 

Acacia moUissima bark. Acacia decurrens bark. 



Per cent. 

* Per cent. 

Moistufc 

12*0 

11*0 

Total soluble solids 

00 

On 

42*2 

Non-tannins . 

Op 

9'3 

Tannin 

. 40*1 

32'9 


As regards tannin content, the barks were therefore not inferior to the 
better classes of Natal wattle barks,'but both gonsignments had a dark 
red ’colour, due, it is supposed, to the method of drying ad^ted. 
This decreased their value to ;^8 per ton for A. mollissima bark, and 
£7 i5r. per ton for A. decurrens bark, as against ;£8 ror. per ton c.i.f. 
Hamburg, for average Natal wattle bark. Atteetion is now being paid at 
the Agricultural Station in Amani, to ascertaining the cause of the dajk 
colour and the possibility of preventing its formation, so that a better 
product may be placed on the market. 


Cotton Crowing in French Colonies.—Short accounts of the progress 
of cotton cultivation in the French Colonies have been given in this 
Bulletin (1904, 2 . 122; 1908, 6. 288). During the year 1908 the 
industry made substantial progress in spite of some unexpected reverses. 
In Dahomey and in Senegal and Niger the season was exceptionally dif, 
whilst in Algeria the crop was considerably reduced by the attack of 
locusts. The total production of the Colonies exceSded that of 1^07 by 
only about 7 tons, but there are no grounds for discouragement, since 
decided progress was made everywhere except in West Africa. The 
approximate quantities of ginned cotton produced in 1907 190® 

are compared in the following table:— • 
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'RECENT REPORTS FROM AGRICULTURAL AND 
- ‘ TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS IN fHE 

COLONIES AND INDIA. 

»• * 

In this Section of the Bulletin a Summary is given of the Chief 
Contents of general interest, of Reports and other publications received at 
the Imperial Institute from Agricultural and Technical Departments, in 
the Colonies and India. 

Uganda Protectorate. 

, " 

Report on the Botanical, Forestry and Scientific Department, 1908-09; 

Colonial Reports Misceljaneous, No. 64.—The total number of plants 
distributed was 56,917 ; in addition, 230,000 Para rubber seedlings* and 
■6,oo<f cocoa seefilings were imported during the year on behalf of 
planters and chiefs. Experiments in the cultivation of co^pa, rubbei, 
tobacco. Sisal hemp, Ma^iritius hemp, coffee and wheat are in progress. 
A still for the preparation of lemongrass oil has been erected, and a 
small consignment of this oil has been shipped to London for sale. 
Special attention has been given during the year to the encouragement 
of beeswax production (see this Bulletin, p. 29). A successful agricultural 
exhibition was held during the year at Kampala. An attempt to acclimatise 
, Angora goats has proved unsuccessful, but it is hoped to improve the 
native goat, and South African stock is being imported for that purpose. 
A large number of English breeds of fowl has been imported from East 
> <nd South Africa with a view to improving the native breed of poultry. 
The progress of the Uganda cotton industry has been dealt with in a 
separate report (seerthis Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 442). Separate articles on 
tobacco cultivation, entomology and cotton inspection by the respective 
' experts on these subjects complete the report. 

East Afu'ca Protectorate. 

Agricultural Journal, 190^, 8. Part 3.—Wheat (a risumi of informa¬ 
tion on the milling properties of “ Gluyas," “ Rietta ” and other wheats, 
so far grown in East Africa)—Discussion on Sisal planting in British 
East Africa (an account of the, proceedings at a conference of Sisal 
jdanters held at Nairobi A history o(, Sisal plantihg in British East 
Africa is given, and the venous difficulties so far experienced are men¬ 
tioned)—The fear of deterioration (deals with the breeding of sheep 
ka wool production)—Extracts from a liiaiy written during a journey 
down the Tana River—Notes on wool. 

Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture, 1908-09.—Contains 
reports by tbe Director «f Agriculture ani^ by the Principal Officers 
of the several Divisions the Department. It is ptmted oat that 
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maize is comiRg more and Inore into favour as a food-stuif with the 
natives, since it is mote palatable than Sorghum, and matures /note 
rapidly than thejatter. Maize Js also being grown by settlers, and seed 
■of “late,” “metom,” and “early” varieties have been im^rted for* 
trial at the experimental farms. Great attention is being given by the 
Department to the cultivation of beans for export, antf a large number 
of varieties are being tried. Some of these are at present under 
examination at the Imperial Institute. There has been a marked 
development in jvheat production, and very satisfactory results have 
been obtained. “ Gluyas ” has proved on the whole to be the variety 
best suited to the country, and large quantities of seed of this kind are 
being imported for trial. A milling plant has been erected at Nairobi 
and there is evgry prospect that the local demand for wheat will be met 
and that, eventually, a large export trade may be developed, especially 
with South Africa. Marked headway has also teen made in coffee pro¬ 
duction, but it is pointed out that the crop is so uncertain that planters 
should not occupy themselves solely with it. An int^esting wild foffee 
teen fqpnd in the Nandi forest, where it is estimated that about 
8,000,000 wild coffee shrubs exist Sample^of this coffee are now 
under examination at the Imperial Institute. 

Experiments with flax and cotton are in progress, but perhaps the 
most promising of the fibre industries is the cultivation of Sisal hemp, 
which is likely to occupy a prominent position, especially in the Coastal 
and lowdi Highland Districts. The fall in price of coarse textile fibres has 
checked the utilisation of the indigenous Sansevierias as sources of fibre. 
The principal difficulty in this and similar industries is the cost tftd 
scarcity of labour, and this question is being carefully considered by the 
Administration and the planters with a view to finding a satisfactory ‘ 
solution, either by the tetter organisation of indigenous labour or by 
importing labour. 

Coco-nut palms, sesame and ground-nuts are all being planted more 
extensively. , 

The foregoing notes refer only to the more important crops, and in 
the sections relating to “ Experimental F^ms,” “ Naivasha Stock Farm,” 
and in the reports by the Entomologist, RKistrar of Brands, Inspector 
of Fencing, Chief Veterinary Officer, and the Chief of the Ecdhomic. 
Planj Division, full details are given o^the experimental and other work 
in progress. . , 

Transvax^. 

Mines Department. Report *of the Geologieal Survey, 1908.—The 
Director summarises the work done during the year. This is followed 
by descriptions of the .geolfgy«of the various districts surveyed, viz. 
(i) the countiy north and north-west of T’o^etersrust; (2) a portion of 
the Waterterg district west of Fo^etersrust j (3) Hoekbergen in the 
Waterterg district; (4) the countiy east of^Potgietersrutt, and that 
between 21eerust and ZwaAruggens; (5) a portion of the Bushreld 
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bordering the Crocodile River, and including ^e Rodibetg Tin-field, 
and ^6) the south-western portion of the Marico district. 

The report contains valuable results Qf a pureljr geological character, 
r but perhaps the most important feature is the work undertaken m 
connection with the field-mapping. This has included a thorough 
examination of itsarly all the known occurrences of cassiterite,' which 
together make up the Waterberg tin-fields, the extensive mining opera¬ 
tions in which promise very soon to assume the proportions of an 
important industry. A detailed description of all the mine workings 
and prospecting ventures visited, together with a full account of the 
geology of the area in which they occur, will be found in a special 
memoir issued by the Geological Survey, entitled The Geohgy of the 
Waterberg Tin-fields (see this Bulletin, tgog, 7 . 4ifi), but general 
descriptions of the tin-deposits are also given in the present report, in 
connection with the reports of the-geologists upon those areas in which 
such occurrences have been examined. 

In addition to <the detailed examination of the tin-fields, the lead and 
zinc deposits of the Marico district have been investigated. ^ These orf s 
are reported to have beep deposited along certain lines which follow the 
strike of the Dolomite, and are associated with its upper portion, not far 
from the base of the Pretoria series. With perhaps one exception, they 
may be considered as replacement deposits, the lead occurring as large 
irregular masses in manganiferous earth, which can be shown to have 
taken the place of the Dolomite. 

j The various reefs of the Malmani goldfield, which has been for some 
tibie in a practically abandoned condition, are described. 

In the Fietersburg area the Marabastad goldfield was visited and 
o (Siirveyed. The greater portion of this area is occupied by the schist 
belt "of the Mount Mard range, which is assigned to the Swaziland 
systeqj. It contaips several auriferous quartz-reefs, which sometimes 
occur parallel to the bedding-planes of the country rock, and sometimes 
( cut across them. Alluvial gold has also been worked at several localities 
in the same district. ‘ 

The report is illustrated by plates, sections, and coloured maps, the 
last mentioned including a ysvjsed map of the Transvaal colony, dated 
January 1909. ‘ 

Dry-farming in America .—A report to the Transvaal Goverjpient 
by Mr. W. Macdonald, Dry-Lan^ A^ffnomist to the Transvaal, on the 
present position ot dry-farmitig in the United States. In the first 
chapter an account is given of the proceedings at the Third Inter- 
nadonal Congress on Dty-farming, held at Cheyenne in 1908, at which 
papers on this subject were read by delegates from Russia, China, 
Austredia, Canada, Brazil, and^the Tr^s^I, though most of the com¬ 
munications were from the United States, where dry-farming has so far 
attained its highest development. 

A rlsuatvi then given of the important work accomplished by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in the investigation of the 
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conditions aflicting cultivation of semi..arid lands, and finally de¬ 
scriptions of some of the most successful dty-land farms of the Western 
States are supplied. • 

In two appendices a short but useful account of what <fry-farmm„ 
mean^ and lastly a description of dry-farming in'Wyoming are given. 

Natal. 

Report on the Mining Industry of Natal for the years 1907 and 1908.—: 
This gives details with regard to various kinds of prospecting work which 
have been undertaken during the period referred to; and also numerous 
statistics connected with the regular mining operations carried on in the 
Colony. The output of coal continues to increase, being 1,669,774 
tons (worth in 1908, and 1,530,043 tons (worth ;^690,39i) 

in 1907, as compared with 1,238,713 tons (worth ^^524,296) in 1906. 
The^coal output is nearly double that of 1904, ^z. 858,298 tons. Much 
attention has been given to prospecting and develogment for copper, 
gold and graphite. Flaky graphites occur in the Colony, but it remains 
R> be prov^ whether these can be worked profitably. 

Iron ore deposits were prospected near Alve’tstone station, 33J miles 
from Durban on the main line. The following are the percentage 
compositions of two samples of these ores:— 


• 


Ferric 

oxide. 

Alumina. 

Titanium 

dioxide. 

Phosphmrtc 

anhydride. 

Sulphuric 

anhydride. 

Water, 

Assegai Kraal. 

I 7'4 

’ 56-33 

13-67 

0-25 i 

0*25 


I 2-44 

Sterk Spruit . 

177 

59-86 

6-54 

O'lO 

0*21 

1 ^ 

I 2'22 


The ore carries only a low percentage of iron, but its proximity to the 
railway and port, and the ease with which it may be obtained^ from 
surface workings, are great advantages. Two syndicates have under¬ 
taken the work of testing the commercial possibilities of these and 
other Natal iron ore deposits, by smelting on*a small scale. Sample 
shipments of manganese ore have been obtained from the Vryheid 
district. Mineral phosphates have been*found in many localities and 
in considerable quantities. Numerous larg^tin-bearing pegmatite«lodes 
have been found in the Umfuli Valley, in the Entonjaneni district of 
Zululind, but the proportion of tinstoni in the best of the known lodes, 
taken as a whole, is too small to permit them to be %orked at a profit. 
Wolfram has also Been discove|ed at the same locality, but only in 
small quantities. ^ 

Agricultural Journal, 1909, 13 . No. 3. Contains, in addition to 
reprints and abstracts of artjclea from other journals, the Reports for 
July and August of the Division of Agri^ture and Forestry. In tMs 
the results of sugar-cane experiments at the Winkel Spruit Fare} are 
given, and of wheat and barley experituents at the Weenftn Station. 
No. 4 .—^The seasoning and ^feuacters of NatgJ native timbers (a series 
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of notes on the methods adopted in felling and storing timber in Natal, 
with suggestions for improvements)—Consumption of maize (the 
^results of a statistical inquiry as to the qeantity of maize used in Natal; 
shows that this amounts to 337,650 muids)—Maize export (The total' 
exports from Port Natal during the nine months ending September 30, 
1909, ambunted to 580,781 bags, of which 3(^4,159 came from the 
Orange River Colony, 131,973 from Natal, and 84,049 from the Trans¬ 
vaal. Details as.to the amounts of the various grades shipped are also 
given)—Division of Agriculture and Forestry (report fir September). 


Caps of Good Hope. 

,Agricultural Journal, 1909, 35 . No. 4.—Agricultu;al Zoology for 
South African students (continued from the previous number)— 
Lucerne Tylenchus (givjs a descrijition with remedial measures against 
Tylenchus dipsaci, a nematoid worm well known in Europe as affedting 
various farm crop!' and which has recently appeared on lucerne in Cape 
Colony)—Experimental crops in Cape Colony (The Agri<jiltural D^: 
partment maintains a system of distributing seeds for experimental 
purposes to farmers throughout the Colony on condition that a report 
is furnished on the results obtained. In this article summaries of the 
results of trials conducted in this fashion with four grasses are given, 
viz. Paspalum dilatatum, “ cocks-ioot grass,” “Italian rye grass’’and 
‘ DeVon evergreen rye grass ”)—Manurial experiments on cerdJs (gives 
the results of experiments carried out during 1907-09 at the Knysna 
Experiment station with oats, barley and rye. for each crop a series 
'of different manures was used, and the resulting increases and the costs 
•of the manure applied are tabulated. Generally the results indicate 
that phosphates are essential, that a further increase is obtained by 
addition of sodium fiilrate or potassium sulphate, and that if an excess 
of nitrogenous manure is applied to barley the weight of straw is increased 
to the detriment of the pain)—Bechuanaland from the irrigation stand¬ 
point (continued from previous numbers)—The production of ostrich 
feathers (a series of resolutions submitted to a congress of ostrich 
farmers held in Septembe^ These deal mainly with methods of pre- 
, venting the export of inferior feathers, and of limiting the output)— 
Almeria grapes and their cultivation (a risumk of information obpined 
from the British Vice-Consul at Cqriova and from British Consular 
Reports)—East Coast fever Ogives a rhuml of the action taken to 
prevent the introduction of this disease from Natal and the Transvaal) 
—Experiments with ostriches, X. (deals with the production of “ bars ” 
in ostrich feathers). No. 5 .—Bechuanaland from the irrigation stand¬ 
point. Agricultural Union of,Cape Cfiloi^ (proceedings of the Twelfth 
Annual Coi^ess, 1909)—Agricultural Zoology for South African 
students. The Mally fruit fly remedy (spraying with sweetened solu¬ 
tion of lead arsenate is fecommended)—^T^e Codling Moth (a popular, 
explanatory article on thrls insect pejt)—The Wine industry in South 
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Africa—Expenment* with ostnches, XI. (gives a description of the 
Stellingen acclimatisation farm near Hamburg)—The “cotton Stainer 
bug ” (this insest has become formidable in the Transkei District, anc^ 
in this connection descriptions of the habits ^of the insect and the 
mean# of destroying it are given)—Euphorbia latex as an “ anti-corro¬ 
sive” (the latex is recAnmended (i) as a preservative for timSer against 
attack by white ants; (2) as an anti-corrosive paint for iron ; and (3) as 
anti-fouling material for the bottoms of ships). No^ 6.—The sale of 
fertilisers and firm foods (a series of notes on the new regulations 
governing the sale of these products)—Judging and valuation of ostrich 
feathers required for special purposes—Experiments with ostriches, XII. 
How weakness and density of flue are produced. Bechuanaland from 
the irrigation Standpoint (continued). 

South Africa. « 

•' • 

Sou(A African Central Locust Bureau. Third cAnnual Report of 
the Committee of Control. —Describes the organisation of the Bureau, 
which is tAbe maintained for five years by pr(^ rata contributions from 
the British South African Colonies. The present report deals with the 
conditions relative to migratory locusts in South Africa in 1908-c^. 
Two species are known as pests in South Africa, viz. the “red-wingqdi 
locust ” and the “ brown locust.” The former gave compiaratively little 
trouble an the season under review in the British territories, but was 
present in large swarms in Mozambique. The “brown locust” also 
gave less trouble than in former years, but in March 1909 this spewes 
hatched out in great numbers in the Kalahari desert, and about the 
middle of March great swarms were reported migrating southward ovej , 
the Orange River Colony. These swarms have spread over about 
125,000 square miles of territory in Cape Colony^and a visitation is 
expected there this spring, and energetic measures are being taken to' 
combat it. The most important checks are the burning of grass, the 
spraying of a sweetened solution of sodium aftenite on vegetation, and 
the encouragement of birds such as storks, kestrels, kites, pheasants, 
etc., which prey on locusts. • 

The report contains short statements b^fficers in charge of Jocust 
destruction work in Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, Orange River 
Coldhy, Southern Rhodesia, BasutolAid, Bechuanaland, Mozambique, 
and German South-West Africa*dBring tlje year 1906-09. 

• 

NfaURITIUS. 

• 

Station Agronomique, Bulletin No. 21.—Gives a general account of 
the cultivation of the groun#nuf {Arach^s hypogea), and of the so-called 
“Bambarra ground-nut” {Voandzeia subterranea), with analyses of all 
parts of both these plants. It is pointed out that the extended 
cultivation of the former in^auritius, depend^mainly on the possibility 
of expressing the oil from the kepels locally.* 
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Annual Report on the Forests and Gardens Department, 1908.—Gives 
an account of the exploitation of major and minor forest produce during 
,the year, and of the work done in the*Various forest nurseries, and of 
the condition of the ^veral experimental plantations at the Botanical 

Gardens at Pamplemousses. r 

« * • 

India. 

Agricultural Jiiumal, 1909, 4 . Part 4.—Lucerne or Alfalfa cultivation 
(a resumi of information with illustrations)—The Saidapeth Agricultural 
College and Farm (gives a short historical account of this institution 
and the work done there since its inception over forty years ago)—The 
extension of cultivation of fibre plants in India (a report drawn up by a 
special committee for the information of the Board of Agriculture. It 
is concluded that the cultivation of jute, sann hemp and Hibiscus 
cannabinus fibres might,be extended with advantage in the immediate 
future, and that later on a portion of the linseed already grown in India 
for the sake of thS seed might be used also for the production of fibre. 
It is also thought that Agave cultivation might be increase^ in certair 
parts of Assam. Stress is laid on so arranging the rotation of food and 
fijjre crops that the increase of the latter should not be at the expense 
of the former)—Lucerne dodder (records the occurrence of Cuscuta 
chinensis in the North Thana district of Bombay. It is pointed out that 
every trace of dodder plant should be destroyed in hedges surrounding 
the fields, and that a careful search should be made for dodder* seed in 
lucerne seed intended for sowing)—Cultivation of tea in the Kachin 
Hfil tracts of Katha, Burma—Betel leaf at Chikkodi, Belgaum district 
—Note on taking soil samples—Bat guano in Burma (gives the results 
' of analyses)—The Gassibiah or scraper for levelling land (describes and 
illustrates the scraper in use on the Mirpurkhas farm). 

, Department of ^riculture. Eastern Bengal and Assam. Bulletin 
No. 22. Poultry Industry .—There is a large poultry industry in certain 
districts of the Chittagong Division of Eastern Bengal, and considerable 
quantities of ducks, fowls and eggs are exported thence to Burma. 
Inquiries have been made |n order to ascertain the possibility of 
■developing this industry an(|^of improving the breeds of poultry. The 
^)resent report gives an account of the principal features of the industry 
in the Noakhali and Chittagong- districts, together with some r^om- 
mendations with regard to means ,f6i? facilitating export. A brief 
account is also given of the mSasures approved by (government for the 
improvement of poultry in Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Report on the Operations of the Department of Agriculture, Madras, 
1908-09.—The introduction of Mauritius sugar-canes into the Godavari 
and South Arcot districts has rjtsulted fti tfie rapid replacement of the 
inferior local varieties; the area under the Mauritius cane in South 
Arcot'has inoreased since the year 1907-08 from 60 to 247 acres, whilst 
only 130 acres are nowMevoted to the oW local kind. Several new 
varieties of cane have bee» tested on t^e Sam^ota farm. With regard 
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to cotton cultivation,^ has Jieen decided to relinquish the attempt to 
grow superior varieties imported from other provinces of India, and to 
endeavour to in^rove the locaJ forms by selection. Experiments have 
been carried out on the cultivation and manuring of rice. T6e practice* 
of plating rice seedlings singly instead of in groups is making good 
progress among the rySts. Attempts to grow Bengal^ute at €amalkota 
have shown that this fibre cannot be introduced successfully into the 
Godavari delta. The plantation at Hindupur was extended, and 
gave a yield eqiivalent to 430 lb. of dry fibre per acre. Ground-nut 
cultivation is now well established in Malabar, and an attempt to 
introduce it into South Canara promises to be successful. 

Bulletin No. 61. Improvements in Paddy Cultivation on the Home 
Farm at Sivagiri, TinneveUy District. —A study of rice cultivation ypth 
a view to the introduction of improvements has been carried out at 
Siv^iri during the last eight years, and consiijerable success has been 
achieved. The chief lines of improvement are the replacement of the 
ordinary wooden plough by an iron plough, the application ofVarm- 
yard and yther manures, the practice of green manuring with sunn 
hemp (Crotalaria junced) or other leguminous crops, and judicious 
irrigation. It has been found that the amount of seed used for sowipg 
can be greatly reduced without diminishing the yield, by transplanting 
single seedlings instead of groups containing from two to twenty. , 
Several new varieties of rice have been introduced from Northern India • 
and other places. Seed is sjiecially selected each year from the most 
promising of the introduced varieties as well as from the local varieties, > 
and is used for sowing on the Farm in the following year. Some!* of 
the selected seed is also available for sale to ryots. From a considera¬ 
tion of the value of the crop and the cost of its production at the Home* 
Farm, it is shown that rice-growing can be made a very profitable 
industry. s t , 

Central Agricultural Committee, Madras. Bulletin No. 6. Single 
Planting in Paddy. —Ryots are strongly advisejl to plant rice with single * 
seedlings instead of with bunches of seedlings. The advantages to be 
gained by this practice are pointed ou^ and information is supplied 
with reference to the cultural operations involved. 

Department of Agriculture, Bombay. Annual Report of the Mirfurkhaf 
Agricultural Station (Thar and Par^ar District, Sind), 1908-09.— 

A series of rotation experimeat^ is being carried^ out with berseem, 
cotton, wheat, and,other crops. It is cAisidered that the adoption of a 
general system of rotation wouW be of great benefit to the development 
of cotton cultivation in Sind. Two varieties of Egyptian cotton, via. 
Mitafifi and Abassi, were grown during the year, and the products 
obtained were of good quafity llthougb the yields were poor owing to 
unfavourable meteorological conditions. Experiments were also made 
with American and indigenous varieties of cotton, and with wheat, oats, 
various pulses, jute, sunn b|pip, berseem andlithfcr crops.. ■ 

Annual Report of the Daulptpur Reclamation Station (Thar and 
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Parkar District, Sind), 1908-09.—This station was established in 1908 

with the object (i) of demonstrating a practical method of bringing alkali 
or “kalar ” land into cultivation; (2) of showing the advantages to be 
derived from the adoption of rotations and increasing the standard of 
cultivation; and (3) o*f encouraging the planting of Egyptian qotton. 
The work accomplished hitherto has resulted In the reclamation of 
200 acres of land, of which too acres have been let for cotton-growing 
and too acres for, cereals. It has been proved that berseem {Trifolium 
alexandrium), on which the fertility of Egypt so largely depends, grows 
very well in Sind in areas provided with an available supply of water. 

Report on the Agricultural Stations, Central Provinces and Berar 
1908-09.—A record of the work carried out at the Agricultural Stations 
at ^agpur, Hoshangabad, Raipur, and Akola, and at the Telinkheri Seed 
Farm. Numerous manurial and rotation experiments have been conducted 
with various crops, including cotton, rice, maize, wheat, sorghum, sunn 
hemj, safflower, sesame, gram, “tur” {Cajanus indicus) and jute. 
Experiments on tPe selection of cotton have been continued, and a 
quantity of the “ Buri ” variety has been grown for seed. A small area wat 
planted with soy bean,*and a fair yield was obtained. Trials were 
made with a number of new agricultural implements. Experiments 
which have been carried out with jute at the Telinkheri Seed Farm 
during the last three years have led to the following conclusions. In 
order to grow jute successfully it is necessary that (i) the ground should 
be well tilled; (2) the seed should be sown in dry soil an& lightly 
€ covered to a depth of J inch to i inch, the plot having been first 
fui^owed by means of a harrow with teeth about 6 inches apart; (3) 
when the plants are about 4 inches high they should be thinned out, 
' leaving a distance of about 6 inches between them. If the retting is 
done in October, it requires about 25 days, but if left until the cold 
, weather has begun,»it takes six weeks. If jute and sunn hemp are 
sown at the same time and under the same conditions, the former gives 
' the larger crop of fibre. ^In an appendix to the Report a statement is 
made of the results of experiments carried out with a number of varieties 
of wheat, particularly with refefence to hybridisation and selection, and 
•the irrigation of the crop, f 

, Refi>rtof the Department of Agriculture, Punjab, 1908-09.—The chief 
work of the year consisted in making the necessary preparations fop the 
opening of the Ag^cultural College, ,ii» carrying out experiments with 
new and improved varieties oV crops, and in intrcyiucing agricultural 
machinery. Importot results have be«i obtained with reference to the 
milling and baking qualities of Punjab wheats. These show that the 
red wheats, which are best adapted for cultivation in the Province, are 
superior in both qualities to thfs soft wfiiteVheats which have hitherto 
been the chief kinds exported. Attempts are being made to revive the 
silk industry^ and experiments have been made at Gurdaspur, Chhanga 
Manga and LyallpuiArith satisfactory lesulS. Trials have been made 
with the Hadi procdls of’sugar manufacture, and have indicated that 
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this method ts not Stable Ifor adoption in the Punjab. Considerable 
attention has been given to bee-keeping and poultry-farming The 
report on the work of the Lyallpur Agricultural Station has been pub- 
• lished separately {see below.) • • 

Annual Report of the Lyallpur Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—^The 
work carried out at tMs station included cultural aftd manorial experi¬ 
ments, trials of new agricultural implements, and an experiment in 
sericiculture. About 1,000 varieties and selections of cotton have been 
grown, and schJraes have been devised for arranging tliem systematically 
for recording the characteristics of the plants, and for judging the 
relative values of the selections. In view of the results already obtainedi 
about two-thirds of the cottons have been discarded. Two types of 
American cotton and one indigenous variety (“Lyallpur desi”) have 
given promising results, and it has been decided to test these cottons on 
a large scale before the seed is distributed to the lamindars. A large 
number of experiments have been carried out with wheat. Several 
varieties of Australian wheat were grown, but did not five such goo(f yields 
•as the indigenous varieties. About two hundred selections of indigenous 
wheats were grown separately, and it was, found that the beardless 
common wheats with red glumes gave the largest crops. Four plots 
were sown with jute, but the crop was seriously injured by the semi- 
looper caterpillar (Cosmophila sabulifera). It was found that the jute 
plants required watering about once a fortnight. The retting experi-, 
ments indicated that the ordinary zamindari pit gives results equal to 
those obtained by the use of cemented tanks. Several other crops wer^ 
grown, including barley, oats, gram and cassava. The sericicukural 
experiment was undertaken in order to ascertain whether the silkworm 
{Bombyx inori) could be reared successfully in the Punjab plainSaS 
supply of eggs being obtained from France for the purpose. The eggs 
nearly all hatched and a satisfactory yield of sill^was obtainef}. This • 
result was regarded as very favourable, since it had been generally 
assumed that silkworms would not thrive in the plains. • 

Department of Agriculture, Mysore State. Report of the Agricultural 
Chemist, 1907-08.—An account is given of experiments on the cultivation 
of “ ragi ” {Eleusine coracana), including ^e standardisation of the plots, 
the determination of the best time for sowing, and the question of 
mqpuring, particularly of green iqjinuring by means of leguminous 
crops. Manurial experiment^ave also been carried out in connection 
with rice cultivation. An investigatiijn of the Tactors on which the 
quality of coffee depends ha« led to the conclusion that the specific 
gravity of the bean is fairly reliable, and is tie best numerical index of 
the quality at present available. Some trials with sugar-cane were 
rendered valueless on account of the^plants being attacked by disease, 
which probably arose from an insufficient supply of water. Pot culture 
experiments and trials of new farm machinery are also recordect 
Report on Investigation^f Jute Fibre in rolatign to H&rt Damage of 
BcUed Jute. —An account of ir^vestigationsgarried out by Messrs. Cross ^ 
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and Sevan, in the United Kingdom, with tHe obj^ of efucidating the 
cause jaf heart damage in bales of jute. The expression "heart 
damage ” signifies the decay of the fibre t^ich sometimes takes place in 
&e centre 6f commercial bales. This decay causes the fibre to become 
exceedingly weak and ultimately produces complete disintegration of 
the material!. It hAs been found that the dama^ is due to profound 
chemical changes in the fibre substance, resulting firom the action of 
enzymes produced by the growth of bacterial organisms under anaerobic 
conditions. The results of the experiments also shosAthat the decay 
does not occur in the presence of formaldehyde, since this compound 
acts as an antiseptic preventing the growth of micro-organisms. 

Annual Report of the Royal Botanic Garden and other Gardens in 
Calcutta, and of the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, <1908-09.—A 
record of the work carried but at these Gardens during the year under 
review. Two new species^ of rubbef trees, Manihot dichotoma, Ule, and 
M. piauhyensis, Ule, natives of North-East Brazil, have been introduced 
into tllfe Royal Botdiiic Garden, the seed having been received from the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. • » « 

Progress Report of the Imperial Forest Research Institute, 1908-09.— 
A record of the administration, work and expenditure, of the Imperial 
Forest Research Institute. A study has been made of the coppicing 
and reproduction of teak, and it has been found that, contrary to the 
general opinion, coppicing towards the close of the period of vegetative 
activity is not injurious. Forest grasses have also been studied with 
special reference to the effects of fire on them. An investigation of the 
vari<Sds species of Grewia is in progress, with a view to their accurate 
determination and classification. Numerous economic inquiries have 
keen conducted, of which the most important was concerned with the 
•match industry. Efforts have been made to draw attention to certain 
timbers ythich are nc^. well known, although meriting recognition, and 
experiments have been carried out with the object of ascertaining the 
ijehaviour of a number of woods during the process of seasoning. The 
principal chemical investigations were concerned with the manufacture 
of mangrove extract, the extraction of oil from oil-seeds, the manufacture 
of shellac, the isolation of N^i camphor from Blumea balsamifera, and 
the distillation of turpentine. The zoological work dealt chiefly with 
the insect pests attacking " sal ” (^ftorea robusta) and conifers. Int^an 
appendix.to the report, a complete list^is given of the various publica- 
ions issued by the Institute sincb its formation. , 

Forest Records, 1909, 1 . Part 4.—A ehemical investigation of the 
constituents of Burmese* varnish \Melanorrhoea usitata sap.]. (A 
systematic chemical examination of this material shows that it is 
practically id«itical in composiljon with tllb better known Japanese 
lacquer (this Bulletin, p. 34), and that the conditions needed for its 
drying we the same. A number of recommendations for improvem^it 
in tte collechon and# preparation of the. ramish are m^e)—The 
leiection system in Indian forests as exeipplified in working plans based 
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on this system, with tn short descnption of some continental methods. 
Vol. 8. Part I. On some insect pests of the Himalayan Oak (Qrerms 
dilatata and Q. mcana). • ^ 

* Fonst Pamphlet, No. 6. Sylvicultural Series, No. 2 . Forest Reserva¬ 
tion in Burma in the Interests of an Endangered Water-supply. —In 
1904-05 it was propolfed to establish forest reserves* in the*Natmauk 
township, viz. the Pingadaw, Thamyagon, Lower Yin, and Myinde 
Reserves, comprising an area of 330 square miles, in qrder to conserve 
the water-supply ftf various large streams, which furnish the means of 
irrigation. A full account is given of the nature of this land and its 
forestry. The soil is, as a rule, very poor, and the greater part of the 
forest consists merely of scrub. The land will not furnish a crop unless 
it is allowed t» lie fallow for four out of every five or six years, a«d 
consequently the villagers go from place to place cutting the forest and 
cultivating small (mtches, and even then are un^le to obtain more than 
a Scanty livelihood. For this reason, the population of the towqjhip 
was opposed to the proposed reservation, feeling thaf the Government 
would be confiscating their land and neglecting their interests. 
Reservation was thus rendered very difficult, *id only a smalt part of 
the proposed area could be actually reserved. In some cases, large 
areas had to be left out of the scheme, since they contained numerous 
small cultivated patches which it was impossible to buy or demarcate 
out. A statement is given showing the area of each reserve as proposed 
and as settled, and the amount to be paid in compensation. It was 
found necessary to grant grazing rights over large areas bordering on 
villages. In conclusion, suggestions are made as to measures which 
could be taken to ensure the protection of the water-supply, but these 
would involve the reservation of forty-two square miles, which contain* 
twenty-one villages, and would, moreover, be extremely expensive. It is 
suggested that the people who would be turned out of these villages 
could be taken to the new land being opened up along canals in Upper 
Burma, although they would doubtless strongly qbject to such procedure. 

No. 7 (see this Bulletin, 1909, 7 . p. 330). 

No. 8. Working-Plan Series,'t^Q.%. Th^ Collection of Statistical Data 
Relating to the Principal Indian Species.— of the most important 
functions of the Imperial Forest Research Institute is the collection of. 
statis^cs relating to the development oi the principal trees suitable for 
timber. In order to establish a yniform procedurg for the whole 01 
India, so that it njay be possible to compare and collate the data, 
obtained by different investigator*, a series of experiments and the rules 
to be observed in carrying them out, have t*en drawn up, and are 
presented in the pamphlet. It is hoped that after the details have been 
discussed by the ConservatAs, \he ru]#s will become a recognised 
standard. In an appendix a list is given of the problems relating to 
the collection of statistical data at present under investiga^on in'each 
Province of Briti^ India out|^e the Madras ailll Bombay Presidencies, 
together with a table of the existiijg experimeittal plots. 
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No. 10 . Forest Economy Series, No. 3 . Bunkne Lem Wood (Lager- 
stroeuiia tomentosa, Presl).—The “ leza ” tree (Lagerstroemia tomentosa, 
^Presl.) occurs widely in Burma in the ifiore humid forests of the low- 
lying -plams. A description is given of the tree, the wood and its' 
properties, the system of working, and the probable annual yield of 
timber obtainable. The rates of Government difty, and the approximate 
prices of the timber in various localities, are tabulated. The wood is 
useful for fumipire manufacture and for building purposes, and is at 
present being tested as to its suitability for railwd^ sleepers. It is 
also suitable for box-making, and has been found satisfactory for the 
manufacture of matches. 

No. 11 . Forest Economy Series, No. 4 . Carallia Wood (Carallia 
integerrima, DC .).—Carallia integerrima is found in meist or evergreen 
forests in many parts of India, but is nowhere very abundant. An 
account is given of it* distribution, habitat and characters, and the 
system of workii^ it, together with a description of the wood arid its 
properties and uses. The duty rates and approximate prices of the 
limber in various localities are tabulated. The wood as used fir 
building, and for the nttnufacture of furniture and agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and has been found suitable for the backs of brushes; it would 
also be useful for picture-frames and other ornamental work if cut in a 
radial direction so as to exhibit the silver grain. The roots and bark of 
the tree and the dried pulp of the fruit are used medicinally in certain 
parts of India, whilst in Bombay an oil is extracted from the seeds and 
used as a “ghi ” substitute, and also to a small extent as an illuminant. 

Annual Progress Report on Forest Administration of the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, 1907-08.—At the close of the year under report, 

' the total area of reserved forests amounted to 4,240 square miles, and 
that of protected forests to 3,392 square miles. It has been found that 
nibbir trees {Ficus elastica) can be propagated in suitable areas at or 
near the bottom of the Tista 'Valley, at an elevation of 800-2000 feet, 
and that they grow remarkably well in such localities. At higher 
elevations, 2000-4000 feet, the results are not so satisfactory, but it is 
expected that greater success will be achieved when more experience has 
been gained. The total oq'putof timber during the year was 5,179,112 
e cubic feet, as compered with 4,917,876 cubic feet in 1906-07 ; whilst 
that of fuel was 30,843,361 cubic feet, as compared with 29,698,670 
cubic feet in i90§-07. , 0 

Annual Administration Report of the Forest ^ Department of the 
Madras Presidency, 1907-08.—The total forest area at the close of 
the year amounted to 1^,607 square miles, consisting.of 18,549 square 
imles of reserved forests and 1,058 square miles of rraerved lands. 
Experiments were made on the propia^ati^ and cultivation of a large 
number of trees, but promisii^ results were obtained in only a few 
case^. In^e Northern Circle, success was achieved at Gan jam with 
Ceara rubl:^, teak and *Pterocarpus Marsupium. In the Central Circle, 
encouraging results were Obtained wit^ “divi-divi ” (CaeseUpimacoriaria) 
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in Nellore and Noiith Arcot. In the Southern Circle, seedlings of 
camphor wood were planted in the Nilgiris, and grew satisfactorily; 
favourable results were also oBtained in South Canara with Swietenia^ 
* Mahogani and Hevea brasiliensis. The output of timber during the 
year amounted to 3,717,618 cubic feet, and that of fuel to 22,63T,oj2 
cubic feet, as compAed with 2,617,131 cubic feet of tJfaber and 
21,440,557 cubic feet of fuel in 1906-07. Bamboos were collected to 
the number of 44,657,836, as compared with 43,713,964 in 1906-07. 

Annual Proghss Report of Forest Administration in the Western and 
Eastern Circles of the United Provinces, 1908-09.—The total forest area 
on the 30th June, 1909, amounted to 8,477,476 acres, or about 13,246 
square miles, consisting of 1,286,524 acres in the Western Circle, 
1,386,968 acrdS in the Eastern Circle, and 5,803,984 acres of District 
Protected Forests. Successful experiments have been made in the 
Najjii Tal Division with Acacia decurrens and Cryftomeria japonica. 
Experimental cultivation of lac has been continued, but the resulg are 
by no means encouraging. The “ chir ” trees (IHnus longifolia) which 
%ere referred to in the Report for 1907-08 (see this Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 
424) as having been tapped by diagonal channels have nearly all died, 
and the .method is therefore unconditionally condemned. In the 
turpentine and colophony industry of the Naini Tal and Jaunsar 
Division, 189,875 trees were tapped and yielded 11,406 cwts. of crude 
oleo-resjn, equivalent to about yf lb. per tree. The total output of 
timber amounted to 5,860,042 cubic feet, of which the Western Circle 
contributed 2,390,902 cubic feet, the Eastern Circle 2,150,430 cubic 
feet, and the District Protected Forest 1,318,710 cubic feet. The total 
quantity of fuel collected was 10,208,130 cubic feet, of which 5,065,791 
cubic feet were obtained from the Western Circle, 5,064,511 cubic fedt 
from the Eastern Circle, and 77,828 cubic feet from the District 
Protected Forests. • ’ 

Annual Report on the Forest Administration in Ajmer-Merwara, 
1907-08.—The forest area comprises 90,67© acres of reserved, 115 
acres of protected, and 3,471 acres of unclassed forest. The total 
output of timber during the year amo’tnted to 8,295 cubic feet, and 
that of fuel to 630,831 cubic feet. Taping experiments have been 
carried out with a view to increasing the yield of gum from Odina 
Woiier trees, but the results are not* very promising. Some observa¬ 
tions have been made with regard to the propagat^n of the lac insect, 
and investigations pn this subject are still in progress. 

Records of the Geological Sirvey, 1909, 88. Part 1 .—Contains (1) 
General Report on the Geological Survey of India for the year 1908. 
Among the economic suWects dealt with are the followingThe 
manufacture of alum from pyritiferous bituminous shale in the Mianwali 
District, Punjab—Occurrence of chromite in serpentine at the Suru 
pass on the road from Chaibasa to Sonua, Singbbum, Berjgal—Copper 
ore in Singbbum (this is geSurally of low gradi, but may pay to woA in 
some localities)—Iron ore in schistose magneSian rocks in Chota Nagpur 
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—New deposits of manganese near Chaibasaand Goilkora in Singbhum 
—Evidence has been obtained that the manganese ore of the Central 
^Provinces is of “ Archaean ” age, which fftvours the probability of its not 
being con^ned to depths where the action of'surface water may ha,ve' 
taken place—Mai^anese deposits have also been opened up duripg the 
year in thfe Gangpur State in Bengal—Considerable attention was given 
to the Burmah Oil Fields, and the Director of the Survey presided over 
a Committee appointed to investigate the present conditions of exploit¬ 
ing the Twingdn and B^md Reserves in the Yenangyahng Oil Field, to 
examine the dangers arising from flooding, fire, and wasteful methods 
of working, and an abstract is given of the results of its deliberations. 
Work was carried on during the year in the Mergui Archipelago, 
especially in connection with tin ore; in Baluchistan,<where beds of 
Siwalik age were examined; in Central India and Rajputana. Along 
the western margin of thp Deccan 'I'rap the Aravalli and “ Delhi ” spries 
were^ investigated, and in Northern Indore the “ Lower Vindhyan ” 
(Suket) shales and “ Kaimur ” quartzite. Obscure traces of organisms 
were found in shales in the “Delhi” beds, and in the “Lower 
Vindhyan” shales small*concentrically wrinkled discs of carbonised 
chitinous substance, which may represent the genus Obolella or Chuaria 
circularis of the prm-Cambrian of Arizona, or possibly the operculum of 
Hyolithtllus. 

(2) The Mineral production of India during 1908. The total value 
increased from about ;£7,079,708 to ;^7,823,745. Coal increased by 
f three quarters of a million sterling, and gold, petroleum, salt, saltpetre, 
jadestone, graphite, and magnesite in a minor degree; while the output 
of manganese ore, mica, rubies (with sapphires and spinel), tin, iron ore, 

' ‘and chromite showed decreases. A full list is given of the mineral 
concessions granted during the year. 

. Part 2 .—Containi the following articles. On the occurrence of Ot/rm 

latimargimta, a characteristic Gaj species, in the “Yenangyaung ” stage 
* of Burma. [On the evidence of this fossil it is recommended that the 
term “Yenangyaung ” be discarded, and Newbold's original classification 
be adopted. The Lower “(Yenangyaung” therefore becomes the 
Upper Prome ( = G 5 j of th^tWest), and the Upper Yenangyaung, the 
•Kama' clay (= Hinglaj of Mekran Baluchistan.) The petroliferous 
sandstones appear to be intercahtions in the Kama clay. The ,beds 
with O. latimarginfta (and the Lojvsr Hinglaj) are of Burdigalian 
(lower Miocene) age]—China clay and fireclay, deposits in the 
Rajmahal Hills. (China clay occurs (t) in fundamental gneisses and 
schists, (b) disseminated bt interbedded in the white Damuda sandstone. 
The material disseminated in the sandstone has been successfully 
worked, and yields china and porcetain''of excellent quality. The 
fireclay occurs in beds in the Damuda rocks. In many localities it is 
quite' infusijile, and its texture is as fine and uniform as the best 
Stourbridge clay. Coar&r material is fou*d which would make good 
firebridts.)—The occurrertCe of coal at Gilhurria in the Rajmahal Hills 
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_Note on a*Pegu/nlier at Ondwe, Magwe District, Upper Burma 

(an experimental boring for oil is suggested)—The origin of t^e salt 
deposits of Rajputana (evidence is adduced that salt is blown in a 
• finely divided state by the south-west monsoon winds from the Arabiaif 
Sea, and more especially the Rann of Cutch across the desert to the 
Sambhar Lake, wheresit is now worked)—Miscellanebus notas. 

Part 3 .—Report on the Geology of Sarawan, Jhalawan, Mekran and 
the State of Bela, considered principally from the point of view of 
Economic Devetopment. (The western portion of the area is formed 
of the shales and sandstones of the Kojak or Mekran beds corre¬ 
sponding to the Oligocene “ flysch ” of Europe; the eastern, consisting 
mainly of limestones, ranges in age from Carboniferous or Permia to 
the base of the Pliocene. The economic products include coal, sul¬ 
phur, salt, aluminium sulphate, copper, lead, antimony, magnesite and 
serpentine, the last-mentioned beidg used foj: ornamental purposes. 
Petfoleum shows also occur, and boring is recommended.)—Note on 
a hippurite-bearing limestone in Seistan and on tMb Geology oT the 
Adjoining jpgion. (The rocks include Cretaceous limestone; Siwalik 
and Pleistocene clays, sands and conglomirates; loess and recent 
deposits. The aeolian denudation is very extensive, but the princiiial 
depressions are believed to be due to tectonic causes.)—On Fusu- 
linidae from Afghanistan. Miscellaneous notes; Oil at Jaba, Mianwali 
District, Punjab. 

Repoft on Sanitary Measures in India in 1907-08, Vol. XLI.—This 
report deals fully with the health of the European and native troops, 
of prisoners in the jails, and of the general population; it also gi^es 
particulars with regard to vaccination, medical institutions (including 
hospitals, dispensaries and medical schools), lunatic asylums and 
sanitation. 

Indian Trade Journal, 1909, 15 . No. 187.—Indian tobaccQ trade 
(points out that the bulk of the tobacco grown in India is unsuitable 
for export, and mentions that a European company has commenced 
the cultivation of cigarette tobacco in Bengal, and has equipped a 
cigarette factory)—Agricultural implements and machinery for the 
Punjab (gives short descriptions of the requirements of the Punjab 
agriculturist in agricultural machinery, such as ploughs, harrow^, etc.^ 
for Jhe guidance of manufacturersj^ No. 189 .—Indian Soy beans 
(gives analyses of fourteen sanjjles of soy bean grown from Japanese 
seed at the Manjri Experimentaf Farm,»showing tRat these contained 
from i6-8 to 22-4 per cent, of <» 1 . Compare this Bulletin, p. 40). 

No. 190 .—Weevil and dry wheat (a series of experiments by the 
Imperial Entomologist has shown that in wheat containing less than 
8 per cent, of moisture, wetvil^ do not breed, and that consequently 
freshly threshed wheat may be rendered immune to attack by weevil if 
it is exposed to the sun until its moisture content is reduced toiabout 
7 per cent.: it should’ thM be stored in such a way thit it cannot 
ab^rb moisttue). Imperiaf Ii^tute Research Work (a risun^ of 
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work done for India in 1907-08). No. l 91 .—i^)ontain£ (as a supple¬ 
ment) a detailed report on the Indo-Chinese-Turkestan trade vi& 
Ladakh. No. 193 .—Contains (as a supplement) a report on the trade 
*of Siestari and Kan in 1908-09, and a short article on the use of cow-' 
dung as fuel, deprecating the practice on account of the loss of manure 
involved. • No. 194 .—Central Sugar Factory System (a short report on 
this system as worked in Java, Fiji, etc.)—Effect of jute cultivation on 
food supplies (discusses the effect of extension of jute cultivation on 
the production of rice and other crops in Eastern Betigal and Assam). 
No. 196 .—Moisture in copra—British grown cotton—Cement from 
slag (a note on the utilisation of blast furnace slag for the manufacture' 
of cement). No. 196 .—Moisture in copra (continued). No. 197 .— 
Rijst-preventing paints for metal structures—A new method of 
lacquering. 

( 

Ceylon. t 

Circulars and Agricultural Journal of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
1909, 4 . No. 22.—The stem-bleeding disease of the coco-nj|t. (Notef 
and reports on various laspects of this disease have been published 
already from time to time in Ceylon, and some of these have been 
referred to in this Bulletin (1908, 6. 205; 1909, 7 . 109, 395). The 
present publication by the Government Mycologist gives a complete 
account of the subject since it first began to assume importance in 
Ceylon in 1906. A full statement is given of the history of th& disease 
in Ceylon so far as this is known, its distribution in the island, the 
eflbct of the disease, its influence on the crops, methods of infection, 
treatment, etc. Incidentally a great deal of useful information on 
I obscure points connected with the cultivation and manuring of the 
coco-nut palm is published, and there is an excellent discussion as to 
the v^ue of salt tf. manure for this tree. The remedial treatment 
suggested for the disease is the cutting out and burning of all infected 
tissue, the wound beio|^ sterilised and then tarred. Spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture is recommended as a preventive of infection.) 

Tropical Agriculturist, 1909^ 33 . No. 5.— Manihot dichotoma. (Three 
one-acre plots of this rubber Jjree have been planted out at the Peradeniya 
Experiment Station. One of these is now two years old, and the average 
girth of the trees, at three feet fjpm the ground, is nine inches. ^The 
twelve largest trees were tapped for te4 days and yielded a total of 2'6 
oiunces of dry rubW. The'trees vary a good deal in vegetative 
character and also in yield of latex. Itthas been found that this species 
can be propagated successfully by cuttings, and attempts are being made 
to select by this means trees giving a large yield of latex. The chief 
defect so far noticed in this rul^ber tred is ite brittleness, the tops being 
very liable to damage by wind.)—^The litchi or litchee fruit (a short 
desaiption of the plant yielding this fruit is given with an illustration) 
—Miscellanba, chiefly pathological (CorRcittfs jamnieum has been found 
on ct^See in Ceylon, in addition to the plants already ntumerated (this 
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Bulletin, iQogf 7 . 33J), and on Crotalaria in Southern India)—En¬ 
tomological notes (The slug affecting Hevea rubber has now^been. 
identiffed as Mapaella dussumieri.) —Literature of economic botany and 
• •agriculture (this section contains entries relating to cotton)—Ceylon* 
Agricultural Society (Progress Report 46). 

No. 0 .—Miscellanea^ chiefly pathological (describes (i), Bacillus 
solanacearum attacking Ceylon tomatoes, grown from seed imported 
from the United Kingdom, the removal and burning of diseased plants 
is recommended)! further, the infected ground should" not be used for 
Solanaceous plants, such as potatoes and tobacco, for the next two 
years, and (2) Poria hypolateritia, a root disease affecting tea, Croton 
lacciferum and other plants. It is pointed out that Grevillea stumps- 
form a commcp starting point for the commonest of tea toot diseases, 
viz. Ustulina zonata, and recommends that stumps both of Grevillea ^nd 
Albizzia trees should be uprooted, Where practicable, in tea gardens). 
Litdlature of economic botany and agriculture (this portion gives- 
references to literature on cowpeas, Crotalaria, Cwton, drugs, flyes, 
Elaeis, Eucalyptus, etc.). 

• 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 

• 

Agricultural Bulletin, 1909, 8. No. ii.—Peat Soils (continued from 
the previous number, see this Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 427). The work of the 
Imperial Institute—Black Hevea fungus—Growth of Mani9oba rubber 
trees in the Malay Peninsula. No. 12 .—Brazil nuts (gives a short 
account of the tree {Bertholletia excelsa) yielding these nuts, and 
describes two of the trees raised in the Botanic Gardens from plants 
received from Kew in 1881)—An improved process for coagulating 
the latex of Dyera costulata (latex collected from trees of thiJ* 
species in the Botanic Gardens was coagulated with “ purub,” 
yielding a clear, white, hard, odourless product, %hich was raported . 
on by experts in Vienna as being much superior to commercial 
“pontianac”)—Black fungus of Hevea (thij has been examined at ' 
Kew and found to be a new species of Diploiia, which it is proposed to 
name D. rapax). , 

Bulletins of the Department of AgricuHtfre, Federated Malay States. 
No. 1 .—^Notes on Termes Gestroi and other species of termites found 
on rile rubber estates in the Federated Malay States. No. 2 .—Root 
diseases of Hevea brasiliensis. *8. 3 .—Observations on Termes Gestroi 
as affecting the Pva rubber tree, and methods to be employed agaifik 
its ravages. No. 4 .—A lepidc^terous pest of coco-nuts (Brachartona- 
catoxantha, Hamps). No. 6.—The extermination of rats in rice fields. 
No. 6.—A preliminMy note on a branch and stem disease of Hevea 
brasiliensis. * * • 

Western Australia. 

Geological Survey Bullets^ 1909, No. tThe Geologiial features of 
the country lying along tne Route of the Jhropostd Traresco^nentaf 
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Railway in Western Australia (deals with \he co^try frtjm a few miles 
east 9f Kalgoorlie to the boundary with South Australia. There is little 
vegetation, and the old river valleys, now salt lakes, are,being filled with 
‘drift sand. In the west are greenstones which have been prospected' 
already. To the eastward granite, often more or less gneissose occurs. 
In some eases it aontains tourmaline, but tinstone has not been found. 
Further east the country is formed of tertiary limestone). 

South Australia. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture, 1909, 13 . No. 3.—Report 
on the amount of spirits that may be extracted from a ton of raisins. In 
two series of experiments it was found that a ton of second grade raisins 
will yield 133-138 gallons of proof spirit, whilst from a Similar quantity 
of first grade raisins from 147-155 gallons may be obtained—Notes on 
Kangaroo Island—Tria's of stone-gathering machines—Analyses of 
arsejate of lead (^ives analyses of a number of different brands of lead 
arsenate sold in feouth Australia for spraying purposes. No. 4.— 
Destruction of locusts—South Australian produce in London—Irish 
blight. 

. Government Geologist’s Reports on the reant mineral discoveries and 
boring operations in the Northern Territory —(Records discoveries of 
copper, lead, tungsten, tin, monazite (in a quartz vein), gold, bismuth, 
and tantalum, in Pine Creek district and adjoining area. Dgtails are 
given of borings for coal and gold). 

i 

Queensland. 

< i, Agricultural Journal, 1909, 23 . Part 4.—Wheat growing—Cheese¬ 
making—Contributions to the flora of Queensland and British New 
Guinea—Analyses qf Queensland cheese. Part 5 .—Wheat rust—Stock 
ensilage—Green manuring—Experiments with cotton varieties at the 
Queensland Agricultural College—Contributions to the flora of Queens¬ 
land and British New' Guinea—Destruction of prickly pear with 
arsenical spray. Part 6.—Contains contributions to the flora of Queens¬ 
land (continued from previoul. numbers)—Insecticides and fungicides 
(gives lanalyses of a number of commercial preparation of this type 
with remarks on their value)—Fermentation of cigar leaf tobacco. 

Pearl-Shell and Bkhe-de-Afer.—Reporp of the Royal Commission.-^^XPat 
Royal Commission 'was appointed to' inquire into the best means of 
securing the following objects: (i) the ^.orking of thb pearl-oyster beds 
of Queensland in such manner as to avoid depletion and to make 
the industry regular and permanent, (z) the cultivation of pearl-oysters, 
and the probabilities of commercial success in that direction, and (3) 
the possibility of utilising white' labour in these industries with a view 
to thej^radual replacement of n^ve divers. Summarising the results 
of their inquiries the Rofal^o'mmission fipds (i) that the pearl-shell 
and bflche-de-mer fisheries jpe suffering from severe depression resulting 
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mainly from depletion of natural supplies, (3) that it is possible to 
cultivate the pearl-oyster on a commercial scale, and (3) thatmative 
(livers may be* gradually repfticed by white divers. As regards th| 
* means for arresting depletion of beds the following recommendations 
amotig others are made. That no further fishing vessels be licensed 
until investigation ha? proved that the supplies of* pearl-03fsters have 
increased. That defined areas of the pearl-shell fishery be closed for a 
period of years, or alternately'that all grounds, with the exception of the 
old ground, be (?osed for a prescribed period each year, and that except 
for special purposes it shall not be lawful to raise, open or remove any 
shell under six inches, nacre measurement. With a view to encouraging 
the cultivation of pearl-oysters it is recommended that a marine biologist 
be appointed, &nd that a well-equipped laboratory be established, k is 
also suggested that divers’ licences be granted to white men and that 
the employment of native divers s&all cease #rithin five years of the 
estaislishment of a school of marine biology and a school for jrhite 
divers. In order to protect owners of pearls it is suggested that special 
fcgislation 4 )e enacted somewhat on the lines of the Diamond Trade 
Ordinance of 1903 (Transvaal). It is alscf recommended that the 
beche-de-mer fishery be closed for a period of two years, or longer*if 
necessary, and that during such period of closure the export of bSche- 
de-mer from all Queensland ports be prohibited. 

Government Mining Journal, 1909.— May. —Notes on some of the 
reefs of the Charters Towers Goldfield. (The greater part of the ground 
is occupied by a hornblende granite, which passes into a quartz diorite. 
It is traversed by basic dykes and auriferous quartz reefs.)—A description 
of the workings, geology, and ore bodies of the King of the Ranges Tin 
Mine, Watsonville, North Queensland. June. —Notes on coal mining 
at Mount Mulligan. (The coal is believed to belong to the Permo- 
carboniferous system.)— Particulars of the geology and mode of occdrrence 
of the ores and coal seams of the mercury, copper, and coal mines 
Little River, Cork District, as well as of the operations which have been 
carried on. July. —Development wrd output of Queensland Mines. 
August. —The Starcke Gold Field (altered Palaeozoic rocks with acid 
lavas and tuffs and auriferous quartz in flksures—Rocks of Tri^Jura 
age—Recent basalt lava flows—Auriferous alluvium—Details ofi 
deposits and mines.) September. —Different methods of “Stoping” at 
Kalgoorlie. October. —Disco^sy of wolfram nejr Lake Eacham— 
Report on State sgielting works and State assistance in the sale and 
disposal of ores—Ore buyers anfi ore-buying tariffs. 

« Victoria. 

Journal of the Department oj Agriculture, 1909, 7 . Part 10.—Training 
boys at the Viticultural College, Rutha^len—The fruit ex^rt trade to 
the United Kingdom and,||:urope (a re^rfc on season *1909, giving 
information as to the exports of each kind 'o{ fruit, with the maximum. 
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minimum, and average pnces realised)—Sherry, ns making and reapng 
^contmued from previous -numbers)—Seed tests (notes on the examina- 
^tion of a number of seeds imported into Victoria and giving percentages 
of weeds present and germination values)—Oats for fattening sheep and '• 
lambs—The tomato weevil (gives a short description of this )nsect, 
DtsianthS novua*mt]i remedial measures againSt it)—French crab (an 
illustrated description of this variety of apple)—Silos and silage (a 
further series of notes from farmers in Victoria, giving their experience 
with silage in recent seasons. Specifications for the cofistruction of silos 
are also given). Part 11 .—Advance of the “Silo” in the Lilydale 
district—Silos and silage—Dart’s Imperial wheat (gives the history of 
this well-known “rust-proof” wheat, with notes as to its milling qualities, 
ett)—Irish potato blight and its treatment—Sherry: its making and 
rearing—Potato experimental fields—Manure experiments with pota¬ 
toes. Part 12 .—Analyses of samples of lead arsenate. Grape stemmers 
(illugtrated description of machinery for crushing and stemming grapes)— 
Vineyard cultivation (a discussion of “deep” versus “shallow” plough¬ 
ing)—The prickly pear—Vegetable pests—Production an 4 marketing 
of beeswax—Developmetit of agricultural production in Victoria—Seed 
tests (an account of the results of a number of tests made on seed 
imported to Victoria). 

Department of Mines. Records of the Geological Survey, 1909, Vol. 3 , 
Part I.— Contains details of auriferous lodes and deposits in a number 
of localities; of lignite and a good plastic clay near Kilmore; tlie Toora 
tin deposits; the serpentine area, Wellington River, Gippsland, with 
cllrome-iron ore and corundum; copper lodes at Sardine Creek and 
Snowy River; Mt. Deddick and Accommodation Creek, East Gippsland, 
*with silver-lead and copper lodes, tin ore at Koetong and Cudgewa; 
silver-lead ore at Pine Mountain. There is a map of the State, showing 
in redr the localities*referred to. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey, 1909, No. 7 . The Deep Leads of 
Victoria. —Deals with tjte origin, structure, and dbtribution of deep 
leads (buried channels containing auriferous alluvium at a depth of not 
less than a hundred feet), the pffect of earth movements, basalt covering, 
presence of water, methods/md cost of mining, details of deep leads in 
..the different alluvial centres, with numerous photographs, plans, and 
maps. The district maps are«on a scale of two miles to thejnch. 
No. 8. Report on f he Lower Rowl^tl, Cape Paterson, and Inverloch. 
Quarter Sheets ; 67 N.E., 67‘S.E., and 76 S.W.; in the extreme south 
of the State. The rocks include Silurian; Jurassic (with coal); the 
Powlett beds, which art probably Eocene; Quaternary deposits and 
basalt dykes and necks. The maps, which are printed in colours, are 
on the scale of two inches to mile.‘ • 

k New South Wales. 

AgrieulturaJ Gazette, 20 . Part 10 .-«^-Iriigation in Italy—On the 
discr^ncyof the residtu obfiraed ^y manurmg experiments in pots 
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and in the %elds-iPAalaris commuiata, so-called—Feeding of pigs 
(analyses of various cereal mill products suitable for this purpose)— 
Agricultural C(W)perative Societies in Australia—Margarine, (a risumi^ 

* of information on butter substitutes of this type, with notes on legislation 
affecting the industry—Harvesting—Harvest hints—Harvest-time (a 
report on the harvesting of hay and grain in the Central Western 
division)—Harvest in the Riverina—Harvest in the South Western 
district, etc.—Harvest methods (a series of notes on the harvesting of 
wheat, etc., for |rain and hay, by experts and farmers who have had 
experience of this work in New South Wales). Part 11 .—Locusts in 
Australia and other countries (gives a full account of the methods of 
destruction adopted in countries where locusts are prevalent—Some 
practical notes? on forestry suitable for New South Wales (this section 
deals with poplars)—Teff grass—Chemical notes (gives information 
regyding the manurial values of tobacco stalks«nd ash, and of tanyard 
refuse)—Cultural methods for wheat in dry districts—Certain fuggoid 
diseases of potatoes, including “Irish blight” (general descriptions, 
#ith remedial measures, are given)—Dural demonstration orchard (a 
description is given of this orchard, which is tcfbe used for carrying out 
experiments on fruit growing)—The harvesting of malting barley 
Lucerne hay-making—Tobacco notes (gives information regarding 
types of tobacco suitable for cultivation in Australia. Part 12 .—Preserved 
fruit trade in Great Britain (a report on the sources and trade in currants, 
raisins, and other dried fruits)—On some plants which cause inflamma¬ 
tion or irritation of the skin. Part II—Some useful Australian plants 
(Andropogon brevifolius is dealt with in this part of this series; it is 
suggested as a fodder plant)—Some granite soils of New South Wales— 
The possibility of finding phosphate deposits in Australia—Notes on*' 
flour strength—Artesian irrigation—“ New South Wales strong white ” 
(it is proposed to apply-this name to certain of the ifew “ strong ” 3 :ross- 
bred wheats produced by the Department of Agriculture). 

Records of the Geologfcal Survey, 1909, 8. 4.—Contains miscel¬ 

laneous information. (Notes on the estimation of thoria in thorianite, 
the colorimetric estimation of small founts of platinum; lode 
material from Broken Hill containing co'^per, nickel, platinum^ and 
platinoid metals; numerous paleontological papers and some notes on • 
the physiography and geology of the ^fttcquarie River.) 

Annual Report of the DepartrAent of Mines for i9qg.—The total value 
of the mineral output was ;^8,6o9,6o7, showing a decrease of nearly 
two millions sterling. The protfuction of coal and coke, lime, cement, 
and zinc increased, while t^t of alunite, antibiony, bismuth, chrome, 
copper, diamonds, gold, iron, lead and silver, molybdenum, opal, 
platinum, oil shale, tin and*tung8ten decreased. 

Nkw Zealand. • 

Mines Record, 1909. ASufli.—Outline of* New Zealand geology 
(continued)—^The water power nsources of Westland (South Island). 
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May. —The Parapara iron-ore deposits (these are iijkhe neSth-west of the 
South’ Island, and consist of hydrated ferric oxide. There are over 
jtwenty-two million tons of ore, containing 50 per cent, of metallic iron). 

British Guiana. , 

Journal of the Board oj Agriculture, 1909, 3 . No. 2. —The Demerara 
Silk-worm (a descriptive account of Attaeus hesperus, with directions for 
rearing the cocOons for the production of silk)—T^e question of a 
banana industry (describes the cultivation of bananas, and gives 
statistics of the industry in various countries h propos of the proposal to 
form plantations in British Guiana)—The experimental error in field 
trials (gives an abstract of Mr. A. D. Hall’s recent paper on this subject, 
anti discusses its application in the case of sugar-cane, rice, and cocoa 
field experiments carried out in British Guiana). 

f* 

C 

•’ West -Indies. 

Imperial Department oj Agriculture, Pamphlet No. 6a«—Seedling 
canes and manurial experiments at Barbados, 1907-09 (a summary of 
results). 

Grenada. Reports on the Botanic Station, Experimental Plots, etc., 
1908-09.—In the experimental plots attached to the Botanic Station 
trials with cocoa, Indian corn, Guinea com, sweet potatoes, and castor 
oil plants were continued A new country experimental cocoa plot was 
established at Concord. At all the country cocoa stations and at the 
stations on various cocoa estates manuring experiments were continued. 
Attempts to grow cow-peas under cocoa failed; thus confirming previous 
‘experience that leguminous crops cannot be grown in heavy shade under 
cocoa. Good results were, however, obtained with cow-peas in open 
soil, so that wherever cocoa plantations are not entirely “ covered in ” 
it may prove useful to sow cow-peas or other leguminous plants in the 
open spaces with a view,to improving the soil, and experiments on these 
Ikes with other leguminous plants are being continued. 

Antigua. Reports on the ^otanie Stations, Experimental Plots, etc., 
1908-09.—The area under iotton in Antigua has decreased from 2,508 
.acres to 845 acres. This decrease is due to several factors, viz. W 
seasons, insect attacks, and the low prices prevailing for cotton, ^ome 
extension of coconijit planting has tal^ec place, especially in the southern 
part bf the island. Experiments with sugar cane varieties were con¬ 
tinued at several stations. A large number of varieties of cassava are 
under tfial at Skerretts’. > A St. Kitts’ sort named “ Brown Stick ” gave 
the best yield, viz. 11,200 lb. per acre, the next best being “ Mullings" 
from Jamaica, which yielded 9,920 lb. ^r Jtne. The results of trials with 
sixteen kinds of sweet potatoes during the period 1900-09 are tabu¬ 
lated! Th^ highest average yield was obtained from “Tj," and the 
nmafrcim “henandchildcens,” the poorest average yield being given 
by “ Qnildon.*^ A nmilar table for yjtm experiments shows that “ lig^ 
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red ” gave the best awrage yield, whilst “ sealed top ” gave the second 
best, and “bom ” the smallest. Experiments on the selection of dotton 
seed are being dontinued, and two new cottons, viz. “ Centregrille ” and, 
'“'Stirling,” are under trial. Other products under experiment are 
“broom com,” “eddos and tannias,” ground nuts^ macaroni wheat 
(which did not do well), sesame, castor oil, etc. A number of leguminous 
crops are grown for use as green dressings, cow-peas and the Barbuda 
bean {Phaseolus lunatus) giving the best results of the products tried 
this year. 

Montserrat. Reports on Botanic Station and Experimental Plots, 
1908-09.—^At Grove Station the experiments on the effect of planting 
“ Sea-island ” cotton at different distances apart were continued. The 
results so far afe inconclusive. “ Stirling ” cotton gave a poor yield*of 
seed-cotton and was subject to mildev^ though the plants grew vigorously. 
Selection experiments were made on the “Rivers," “Stirling,” and 
“ Gilbert ” cotton types. The lints from'the selectec^kinds were viiiued 
separately by experts, who classed the first three in the following 
dfescending* order: Stirling 9, Stirling 8, Rivers 7. Seed from these 
plants and from other selections will be sown ‘next season. At Harris’ 
Station experiments with Porto Rico, Dominica and local varieties af 
“tannias” were made, and manuring experiments with “Canary 
bananas” were continued. The area under cotton in the island 
increased from 2,100 acres to 2,250 acres, but the season was unfavour¬ 
able and the exports amounted to 238,959 lb., valued at ;^i2,ooo, the 
price realised being from u. o^d. to is. 2d. per lb. Experiments w(th 
plantations of lime trees show that clean cultivation tends to increase 
the vigour of the trees, to promote early bearing, and to increase the ^ 
crop. As this method of cultivation may lead to the exhaustion of the 
soil, “ pen ” manure has been applied to a portion of the clean cultivated 
crop. So far this manuring has had the effect of increasing the Vigour 
of the trees, but from this manured portion smaller yields of limes have 
been secured. Small plantations of bay trees* and of jaborandi plants 
have been formed. 

St. Vincent. Reports on Botanic Stations, etc., i()oi-o^. —The acreage 
under cotton showed a decrease, owing to low prices for cotton., The 
exports of “Sea-island ” cotton were valued at ;^28,97i, and of “ Marie* 
Galallte” cotton at £^01. AijowroSt continues to be the principal 
crop, and 5,194,727 lb. was ex^Jted. ynfortunately, only low prices 
were obtained, andathe outlook for this industry is unsatisfactory. Steps 
are being taken to improve the cocoa produced in the island. *' 

St. Kitts — Nevis. Reports on Botanic Station, Economic Experiments, 
etc., 1908-09.—Thirteen varied^ of sweet potatoes are under trial, and 
experiments with varieties of cassava, yimsand groundnuts are in pro¬ 
gress. Havana and Sumatra tobaccos were tried, the plots being manured 
with potassium sulphate, with a view to improving the burling quality 
of the leaf, which has proltd unsatisfactoi^ in former expmments. 
Manurial exneriments with cottoir have been omtinued at St Kitts, but 
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as in former years the results indicate that manning is unremunerative 
so far* as this crop is concerned. The area under cotton in the three 
,islands, St, Kitts, Nevis, and Anguilla, during the year wa!!^ 4,000 acres—a 
decrease of 1,000 acres from the previous year. 

Tortola^ Virpif Islands. Report on the Experimental Station, 
1908-09.—Experiments on cotton, cocoa, coffee, pine-apples, limes, 
seedling canes, sweet potato varieties, cassava varieties, and arrowroot 
were continued. * The cotton industry shows continuous progress, the 
exports for the year being 52,528 lb., as compared with 32,520 lb. in the 
previous year. A consignment of concentrated lime-juice was shipped 
to London during the year. 

General information regarding agricultural industries in 1908-09 in 
th§ Leeward Islands is also contained in Colonial Reports, Annual 
Series, No. 629 [Cd. 4964-3]. , 

Trinidad. Departmtnt of Agriculture. Circulars. —No. 2 .—,The 
Carf enter bird an^ cacao. No. 3 .—Courses of reading and examination 
in practical agriculture. No. 4 .—Strongylus parasites in cattle. 

British Honduras. Report on the Botanical Station, 190*8.—Experi¬ 
ments on rice, pigeon peas, yams, ginger, arrowroot, and cotton are in 
jfrogress. It is mentioned that the logwood industry of the Colony 
has now become of small value, and the question as to what can take 
the place of this formerly important export requires serious considera¬ 
tion. 


Canada. 

Report of the Minister of Agriculture, 1908-09.—Gives a summary of 
^ Jhe work done by the various branches of the Department, including 
that of the Experimental Farms, dealt with in greater detail in the 
reports noticed below. The reports of the Canadian delegates to the 
Rome meeting of the International Institute of Agriculture are also 
printed. 

Experimental Farms >Reports, 1908-09.—(Compare this Bulletin, 
1909, 7 . 230.) These reports contain an account of the very large 
amount of experimental worbin all branches of agriculture carried out 
during the year. The Director reports that the experiments in the 
'■cultivation of wheat, barley, root crops, etc., at Fort Vermilion, Peace 
River have been continued, and^ood results were obtained owing to the 
favourable character of the ^ason. < The wheats that have given the 
best results in this far northern district so far are “ Breston,” “ Ladoga,” 
“ Early Riga,” and “ Riga,” which can be sown early in May and cut 
about August 21. Experiments on the value of various fertilisers on 
common farm crops have been carried ot^systematically since 1887-8, 
and the usual tables of average results since that date, and results for 
the year under report are given. The chief data so far deduced are 
that (a) barnyard manure is most economically used in the fresh or 
unrotted condition, (b) ' finely-ground miSeral phosphate is of little 
value as a manure, (r) ferrous sulokate is of little use in increasine 
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crops, (tf) common is a valuable manure for barley, but is of little 
use for oats or wheat, and that the same is true of calcium sulphafe. 

In the report tof the Chemist' further progress in the inves(igation of, 
* the influence of environment on the composition of wheat is recorded, 
and the conclusion that the proportion of protein is ^markedly affected 
by the moisture content of the soil during the period of the develop¬ 
ment of the grain is confirmed. It is also shown that wheat may 
remain very wet for a considerable time in store without its composition 
being materially affected, provided the conditions are such as to 
preclude heating and fermentation. Determinations of the nitrogen 
content of rain and snow have again been made, and the figures 
obtained were about twice as high as those of the previous year, due, 
it is thought, to the smoke-laden atmosphere produced by extensive 
forest fires in this year. As usua\, a large number of analyses of 
matures, feeding-stuffs, insecticides, etc., were* made. 

The report of the Cerealist contains t»fer alia the,results of a rvies 
of baking trials with flours from damp wheat (see above). These 
ifcdicate that up to a certain point wheat may be kept in a damp state 
without causing any deterioration in flour ma'Se from it. In this trial 
the damp wheat improved up to the 20th day, and then deteriorated 
so far as baking quality of its flour was concerned. This report also 
gives particulars of the seed selection experiments in progress with 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, peas, flax, root crops, etc. The last section of 
the volume contains the reports of the Superintendent of the Experi¬ 
mental Farms in Manitoba, Maritime Provinces, Saskatchewan, Central 
Alberta, Southern Alberta, and British Columbia. 

Department of Mines, Geological Survey Branch, Nos. 980 and 1081. 
Reports only) a Portion of Algoma and Thunder Bay Districts, Ontario,* 
and (2) on the Region lying North of Lake Superior hetween the Pic 
and Nipigon Rivers, Ontario. —Pre-cambrian rocks—Laurentian,’ Kee- 
watin, Keweenawan and associated eruptives—occupy the whole of 
these areas, with the exception of the north-east portion, where, in the 
Albany River basin, argillaceous dolomites were found containing fossils 
of “ Cambro-Silurian ” and Silurian age. uGlacial clays cover the older 
rocks of the more northerly district, and fbtm good soil for agricifltural 
purposes where the slope is steep enough to afford proper drainage.' 
The aconomic mineral resources^ are rk)t of much importance, though 
gold, pyrite and zinc blende ha#e. been forked to some extent. The 
reports are illustrated by plates and a geological map on the scale of 
eight miles to one inch. ' 

No. 1035. The Coal Fields of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Eastern British Columbia. —This report embodies information con¬ 
tained in many scattered publications, tctgether with much that is new, 
and forms a concise account of the coal-fields of the central parts of 
Canada. The coal of this region is of Cretaceous age. • The coals 
from the Edmonton-Laramie^farmations are all‘lignites; the Belly River 
coals grade from true coal to lignite, with coking coals in the disturbed 
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afea towards the Rocky mountains; and the Kooknie coals range from 
coking coals to anthracites. The analyses given include not only those 
fii coals fi[om the regions considered, b^lt also those of practically all 
the Canadian coals previously examined, as well as several analyses ‘ 
of coals from the United States and other countries. The report is 
iliustrate(^ by eleven plates reproduced from* photographs, and is 
accompanied by a geological map and section on the scale.of 35 miles 
to one inch. , 

No. 1073. Catalogue of Publications of the Geologital Survey ,—This 
includes classified lists of all maps and reports published by the Survey 
between 1843 and January i, 1909. 

No. 1085. A Descriptive Sketch of the Geology and Economic Minerals 
ef ^Canada .—The need of a concise and up-to-date account of the 
mineral resources of Canada, as well as of its general geology, must 
have been felt by many. The present work supplies this want in an 
admirable way. Owing to the vast extent of the Dominion and the 
abundance and variety of its mineral wealth, it is impossible to give 
full details in a hundred and fifty pages of letterpress; but *he work (Jf 
selection and generalisation has been carefully done. A chapter is 
devoted to each of the geological provinces into which Canada is 
naturally divided, viz. the Appalachian region, the St. Lawrence low¬ 
lands, the Laurentian plateau, the Arctic archipelago, the Interior 
Continental plain, and the Cordilleran region. The broad features of 
the geology of each of these provinces are first described, then follows 
an account of the economic minerals, with a tabulated summary. The 
last chapter deals with the glacial period in Canada. The book is 
illustrated by eighty-two photographic reproductions, and there are two 
' ‘useful maps [showing respectively the mineral occurrences and the 
geology of the Dominion. 

t c 

Quebec. 

Report on Mining Opf rations in the Province of Quebec, 1908.—The 
mineral products include iron ochre, chromite, copper, gold, asbestos, 
and cement. Important deposits of magnesite have been discovered. 
Little has been done with lead, zinc, cobalt, silver, mica, phosphate of 
.lime, graphite, molybdenite, felspar, barytes, or manganese, though 
these exist in the province. Qetails are given of exploration in the 
neighbourhood of Shining Mountain, Labrador, where iron ore (mag¬ 
netite) of no economic value it present was found, and in the regions 
of lakes Chibougamau, Dord, David and Asinichibastat. Here deposits 
of copper and gold-beaiing sulphides are met with, but do not appear 
to be as a rule of much importance. Veins of magnetite also occur as 
well as of serpentine-asbestos, ^hich is 4 n same places of good quality. 

• I British Columbia. 

Annual Report of the Minister of Mif&s, 1908.—Contains mineral 
statistics, renorts from different distriots, miscellaneous reports on indi- 
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vidual mining ^perati0ns anS the results of the inspection 01 metalli¬ 
ferous and coal mines. 


GEimiAL COLOmi AND INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 

In the following paragraphs a summary is given of Use more important 
contents of the chief Colonial and Indian periodical publications received 
recently at the Imperial Institute, in so far as these relate to agriculture 
or to economic products and are likely to be of general interest. 

• Uganda Protectorate. 

Colonial Reports. Miscellaneous, ^o. 65. Report on the measures 
adopted for the suppression of sleeping sickness im Uganda. —A report by 
the Governor of the Protectorate giving a historical rbsuml of the^out- 
break of this disease, the scientific investigations made in connection 
with it and*the measures adopted to prevent its spread. These latter 
include the removal of the native populatioti from fly-infected areas 
near the lakes, the formation of segregation camps for victims of the 
disease and the clearing of dense, shade-giving vegetation from infested 
areas and the replanting of these with citronella or lemon grass. 

Official Gazette, 1909, 2 , No. 38 contains, inter alia, a further note 
on the disease known locally as Muhinyo (this Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 347), 
confirming the previous conclusion that it is identical with Malta fever. ' 
The Cacao fruit fly (a description of this insect, Ceratitis punctata, is 
given and spraying with a solution containing lead arsenate and sugar 
is recommended as a remedy. Destruction of all infested pods b/* 
burning or by burial at a depth of at least two feet is also suggested)— 
Cotton cultivation (a note by the Provincial Comfhissioner on cotton¬ 
growing in the Kampala and Mubendi districts). No. 39 .—Cotton¬ 
growing in Bukedi (the Provincial Commissiotter of the Eastern province ' 
states that the cotton-fields in this district are in good condition, and 
that no difficulty is anticipated regarding transport of the cotton)—A 
Report by the Imperial Institute on Blade Rattler cotton is published. 
No. 42 .—Tobacco expert’s Report for October 1909, and a report by 
the Imperial Institute on the fi^t croj) of Turkish tobacco produced in 
Uganda. 

Zanzibar. 

Report on Administration, Finance and Qeneral Condition of the 
Zanzibar Protectorate. Africa, No. 4 . 1909.—Section IV. of this 
general report deals with *ecofiomics,^ and gives an account of the 
present position of agricultural industries. The clove crop in 1907 
amounted to 167,000 bales, which is larger than for any previot)? year. 
The export of copra in ^ same year amounted to 143,163 cwt., 
which showed a decrease on t^at of the previous year. Both Ceara 
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and Para rubbers are being grown, as well a^nutm^s and vanilla. 
Rapbia fibre is obtainable in quantity from wild plants, and experi¬ 
ments with cotton are being tried. The cultivation of Sisal hemp has 
•also been*suggested, but it is not considered advisable that this industry 
should be taken up at present owing to the scarcity of labour. 

• • • 

Nyasaland. 

Government Gazette, 1909, 16 . No. 10, Supplement J^o. 4.—Notes on 
Cotton Cultivation in Nyasaland (A series of notes by the Director of 
Agriculture for the use of cotton planters). For the Upland districts, 
“ Nyasaland upland ” cotton is recommended, and planters are advised 
to select seed for sowing only from the best plants, in order that this 
cotton may improve continuously. The occurrence of a new cotton 
pest is recorded. This is an Acronycta sp., which attacks the stems of 
cotton plants. So far it has only appeared in a restricted area^ear 
Zoig^, and is easily destroyed. Planters are urged to do their utmost 
to exterminate it, as otherwise it may become a troublesome pest. 

'southern Nigeria. 

* Government Gazette, 1909, 4 . No. 61, Supiilement.—Instructions 
regarding fungoid disease of Para rubber plants (notes that a fungoid 
disease and also a scale insect have been observed attacking leaf stalks 
and young shoots of Para rubber in the Mamu reserve plantations. It is 
recommended that infected leaves and shoots should be cut off and 
burnt, the wounds being treated with coal-tar or creosote)—Preliminary 
report on bollworm attacking cotton (this is provisionally identified with 
ilhe Sudan bollworm Diparopius castanea. Cotton growers are recom¬ 
mended to cut off all affected bolls and burn them)—Annual report on 
the Eastern Province for 1908 (The export of cocoa increased by 148,655 
lb., cofee exports have almost ceased, whilst fibre has increased by i, 787 
lb. and rubber has decreased by 97,426 lb., mainly due to fall in prices. 
Experiments in the coagulation of Funtumia elastica latex with carbon¬ 
ate of potash and with acetic acid are said to have given good results, 
the product having been valjiSd at 3^. lod. per lb. for ball rubber, and 
5r. pei* lb. for biscuit rubber. Sixty thousand Para rubber seeds have 
teen received from the Straits Se^ements, of which 10,850 have ^een 
sold to native planters, 15,000 have be^ sown at out-stations, and the 
remainder in the Botanic gakien ifurseries)—Trade Report for the 
year 1908 (The principal increases in eiports for the whole Colony are 
cocoa, ;^^2,7oo; maize, ^23,100; fibre, £2,600; gum, ;^4,500; 
mahogany, £t,i)oo ; shea nuts and butter, ;^^9,6oo ; tinstone, £s5,6oo. 
The following exports showed decreases; (cotton, £43,yoo ; cotton¬ 
seed, ;£4,9oo; ground.nuts, ;^2,7oo; palm kernels, ;£233,700; palm 
oil) £fS9i°oo; rubber, ;^i46,4oo; and skins, ;£6,ioo; the total 
decrease in take of experts for the year feeing £$2’},421 compared 
with 1907. 
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Gold Coast. 

Government (gazette, 1909.—jNo. 78 contains the report of the'Agri- 
• cultural Department for 1908. This opens with a statement on the, 
agriculture of the Colony, referring to recent work on oil palms (this 
Bulletin, 1909, 7 . lao^nd 366), rubber, cola, cottqp, copal^ etc., and 
describes the position of these industries in the Colony. Descriptions 
of the various agricultural stations are then given, followed by reports 
on the work don» at each of these during the year under review. The 
Funtumia elastica plantations at Aburi continue to do well, but the 
trees are not sufficiently develojwd to be tapped. A successful agricul¬ 
tural show was held at Coomassie in December 1908, at which a great 
variety of preducts cultivated by the Department was shown. A 
number of reports from the Imperial Institute on Gold Coast prodifcts 
are printed. No. 79 .—This contains the Governor’s address in pre¬ 
senting the estimates for 1910 to the Legislalive Council. 

Straits Settlements. 

Colonial Reports, Annual, No. 622, Report pr 1908.—It is mentioned 
that the planting of Para rubber in the Colony continued to increase, 
but that there are considerable areas of waste land still available in 
Singapore where this tree might well be planted. The cultivation of 
indigo and citronella grass shows some increase. A trial with soy beans 
did not give good results. The high prices ruling for copra induced 
large imports of inferior copra from Muar and Malacca. 

West Indies. 

Trinidad and Tobago Colonial Reports, Annual, No 621, Report for 
1908-09.—A considerable amount of development york was don^ during 
the year in boring for petroleum by two of the companies now operating, 
and gushes of oil were obtained on both concessions. The total output \ 
of manjak was 1,170 tons, a reduction of near!y 1,000 tons as compared 
with the previous year. The asphalt exports diminished by ;^i 1,287, 
due to uncertainty as to the rate of du^y> likely to be imposed by the 
revised tariff in the United States. Experiments in the manufacture of 
papfr from sugar-cane megass have, proved successful, and a paper- 
making plant has been erectecfat Orange Grove. There are between 
200,000 and 300,000 rubber trees plaJited, mor# than half being in 
Tobago, and though rather lovi yields of rubber are being obtained per 
tree, the industry is regarded as of great promise and importance to the 
Colony. 

St. Vincent, Colonial Rep>rts,*Annual^ No. 625, Report for 1908-09.— 
The cotton industry continues to develop, the total exports for the year 
being 459,303 lb., valued at ;^29,878. The cultivation is limited prac¬ 
tically to the coast land% and for that rea-yin there canhot be much 
further expansion though it is hoped that|an increased yield may be 
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secured *hen planters pay more attention to manijring, and the proper 
rotat^n of crops. The cultivation of cocoa is beginning to be taken up 
by planters and peasants. • i 

< Barbados, Colonial Report, Annual, No. 620, Report for 1908-9.—' 
The cotton industry has somewhat diminished of late due to poo^ yields 
and low prices: the export of lint for the season 1^07-08 was 988,443 lb., 
valued at ;£^66,6i7, and it is expected that the area planted in 1909 will 
be even less than that of the previous year. 10,431 bunches of bananas 
were shipped to the United Kingdom at satisfactory prices, and it is 
considered that this industry could be largely increased if suitable 
arrangements could be made for the transport of the fruit. 


NOTICES OF EECENT LITEEATUEE. 

' New Books. 

« 

Les VkofiiAUX Utiies de L’Afrique Tropicale Francaise: 
Etudes Scientifiques et Agromoniques, publides sous le patronage 
de MM. Edmond Perrier et E. Roume, dirigdes par M. Aug. Chevalier. 
Ease. III. Reeherches sur les Bois de differente esplces de Idgumineuses 
africaines. Par Em. Perrot et G. Gdrard. Pp. vi. + 155. Fasc. V. 
Premitre Etude sur les Bois de la Cote d'Ivoire. Par Aug. Chevalier. 

I Pp. 312. (Paris; A. Challamel, 1909.) 

In the Third Fascicle of this valuable series the authors have set out 
to provide a reliable and scientific means of identification of the large 
■■number of timbers belonging to the Leguminos®, which occur in 
tropical Africa. It is unnecessary to insist upon the desirability of 
such information, since it is well known that, apart from intrinsic 
qualities, the introduction of a new timber into commerce largely 
• depends upon the certaipty with which it can be identified until its 
frequency in the market renders it familiar to merchants and consumers. 

In reviewing the criteria commonly relied on for the identification 
of timbers the authors point *ut that those based upon purely physical 
characteristics must necessarily be incomplete and often misleading: 
they recognise that the only avail^le scientific method of identification, 
apart from appeal to botanical specimeijf, which is out of the question 
in commerce, must rest upon a# anatomical basis. The work is divided 
into three parts. The first is chiefly oBneemed with a botanical dis¬ 
cussion of the principal ..anatomical features of woody tissue. The 
historical aspect of the question is also dealt with, reference being 
made to the important work of ^olereddt, hRiller, Ndrdlinger and others 
on the Continent, and to the determinations of physical constants and 
characters by Stone, the Imperial Institute and other authorities in 
this country.* The second-part constitutes tfie body of the work and 
contains the results of th^- authors’ researches on some thirty species 
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of timber. Tffe acccyint of 'the nomenclature deals with the botanical 
synonomy, and gives the French, English and native names, the latter 
being especially useful since th» tribal names for the same timber have 
1}een ascertained; an account of the distribution of the tre^ so far as 
known^ is appended. The botanical description of the tree is followed 
by a summary of the ntecroscopic features of the woflti and bark and a 
detailed anatomical study of the wood itself. The information con¬ 
veyed in the section relating to the physical constants is somewhat 
incomplete, but tilere has been no attempt on the part of the authors to 
deal fully with this aspect of the question. The third part consists of a 
brief summary of the conclusions arrived at. 

The book contains a series of photo-micrographs of the timbers 
described, together with numerous line drawings of a diagrammajic 
character. The former are excellent, but share the disadvantage of 
nearly all published photographs of similar ch^acter in being far too 
small. It is probable that many of the line drawings will not perform 
any useful service, for it is upon matter of detail tJtat many poin'tS in 
aaatomical identification depend. The appendix of large folded sheets, 
presenting a summary of the characters of the timbers examined, should 
prove a great use in the primary identification of new specimens. 

In Fascicle V, attention is once more directed to the ever-increasing 
scarcity of the most merchantable timbers of the world due to wasteful 
methods of felling and to the comparatively feeble efforts at conserva¬ 
tion and re-afforestation in those countries which are the chief producers 
of the class of timber mostly in demand. M. Chevalier regards a 
crisis as • inevitable in the near future, but believes that it may be 
staved off for a considerable period by an intelligent exploitation of the 
forests of the West Coast of Africa, especially those of the French Ivory>» 
Coast. He points out that the forest resources of West Africa are by no 
means of recent recognition, but that certain powerful factors have hitherto 
prevented their extensive exploitation, the most prominent being the 
supreme difficulty of transport, the attractions of gold-mining, and 
the evil reputation of the climate. 

The valuable information contained in the volume has been obtained, 
largely at first hand, during an extensive ^ocr through the forest region 
of the Ivory Coast. The virgin forest occupies an area of iJo,ooo_ 
sq. k)lom. and extends, with one breat; referred to below, through the 
whole breadth of the Colony 9 om east to west, and from south to 
north through nearly three degrees of latitude. I^ is then succeeded 
by a characteristic savannah, which is of great interest since it splits the 
forest into two regions by the extension of an enormous V-shaped por¬ 
tion penetrating southwards between the arms of the Bandama river to 
within 100 kilom. of the s*i. "The forest is very dense and of a most 
varied composition, it being estimated that the total flora comprises 
nearly 2,000 species, of which from three to four hundred are^ large 
trees over 60 feet high, witbas many smaller ^ecies from feet to 45 
feet high. At the present time practically thj whole of the forest awaits 
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systematic working, so far as its timber resourcesipre cohcerned. The 
author is of opinion that a unique opportunity is afforded the Govern¬ 
ment of administering an enormous areu of valuable ttopical forest on 
scientific lines. He urges that the immediate necessity is the organisa-' 
tion of an efficient Forest Service whose energies from the outset shall be 
directed kgainst the destruction of the forest, no# being carried on in cer¬ 
tain favourable districts by European timber-getters and their native 
agents, and by the agricultural natives in all parts of the country. The 
difficulty of the waste by the latter is met at its foindation, for it is 
shown that, until the people are compulsorily educated into better 
methods of cultivation, which demonstrate the possibility of raising 
successive crops from the same parcel of land, so long is it inevitable 
thyt the native system of first devastating and then exhautting successive 
areas of forest will be persisted in. The question of the organisation 
of transport does not, receive pferhaps the amount of attention it 
deserves, since it is obviously a matter of primary importance. 
Relerence is matfe, however, to the railway transport of the Gold 
Coast and Southern Nigeria and the necessity for similar facilitiec 
in the Ivory Coast is urged : proposals for establishing light railways 
fpr cable-haulage trucks are also considered. 

A large part of the volume is concerned with a description of the 
important timber trees met with during the journey. Over 150 species 
are fully described in relation to native and scientific nomenclature, 
distribution and uses. This part of the work contains a very full 
account of the chief species of Funtumia and of the rubber industry in 
the Colony; the identification of the Khaya yielding the Ivory Coast 
mahogany as a new species, viz. K. ivonnsis (also reported from the 
"«Gold Coast) is recorded, and a useful account of the various timbers 
placed on the market as “ West African Mahogany ” is given. 

M. fChevalier estimates that nearly fifty species of timber could 
readily find definite uses in Europe. In addition to the mahoganies, 
several spfecies of Canarjum, Lonchocarpus seriieus, Macrolobium sp. are 
recommended for joinery and cabinet-making; species of Piptadenia 
and Albizzia furnish ornamental woods suitable for furniture-making; 
while Entandophragma femtginea and E. ntacrophylla (both new 
fSpecies), Oldfieldia africana and TdkC form efficient substitutes for 
teak. Several species would be suitable for railway sleepers ,and 
possibly for pavmg blocks. NumerquV. white woods are also referred 
to, suggestions being made for'iheir utilisation for wood-pulp. Finally, 
attention must be drawn to the excellent map which accompanies the 
volume. It has been oompiled on a phyto-geographical basis and 
shows in a very clear manner the principal facts in relation to the 
distribution of economic plants ,and prcfducfe in the Colony. 

Cake Sugar and its Manufacture. By H. C. Prinsen Geerllgs. 
Pp. xi.-f 35o‘-hxvi. (Norman Rodger, Altrincham, Manchester, 1909.) 

In this work the authoi^ who was for seventeen years Head of the 
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West Java Sug£' Expwiment Station, aims at presenting in an accessible 
form everything that is known about the chemistry and technology of 
the sugar cane and the manufacture of cane sugar. He excludes, how- 
• %ver, details concerning the machinery of the sugar factory Snd refers * 
the reader to Noel Deerr’s book. Sugar ami iht Sugar Cane (reviewed 
in this Bulletin, 1905, 3 ’. 377), for such information. " » 

The author has been very successful in carrying out his task, since 
the numerous factors which influence the output and quality of the 
sugar are clearly ’ described; the merits and defects of the various 
processes that have been devised as steps in the manufacture are 
discussed, and attention is drawn to precautions necessary in putting 
them into operation. Valuable tables are given embodying the results 
of the investigation of various points in the manufacture, which shoujd 
be of great service in controlling the various operations of the factory. 

The subjects treated of, are: The constituents of the sugar cane, 
their" distribution and proportions in different parts of the plant at 
different stages of its growth and under varying meteorological conditibfts; 
tlK extraction of the juice, its clarification and concentration, the 
crystallisation of the sugar, the separation and utilisation of the molasses, 
but excluding an account of rum manufacture, and the preservation of 
sugar during storage and transport. Reference is also made to various 
micro-organisms attacking the sugar cane and its products. 

The idea of utilising the crushed cane left after the juice has been 
extracted, which is known as “ bagasse ” or “ megass,” as a material for 
paper-making is often entertained, it is therefore of interest to note the 
author’s opinion on the feasibility of this. He remarks that many 
attempts have been made to use it for paper-making, and that the 
result was satisfactory in many cases, but that although the prospects 
are very promising, paper is not yet manufactured from it on a com¬ 
mercial scale. Owing to the comparatively small quantity of celjulose 
in cane fibre, the large percentage of lignin and the quantity of soda 
required to remove the latter, the cost price ^of such paper must be 
rather high. In countries such as Louisiana, where fuel and chemicals 
are cheap, and where there is an abundant supply of pure water for 
washing the pulp, the manufacture may-have a good prospect, but 
where chemicals and fuel are expensive, or where good water is 
scaroj, the prospects are doubtful. Tbe manufacture was started some 
y6ars ago on a sugar estate t(n Texas, but had to be abandoned. 
Lately an enterprise at the Tacarigua Estate, Trinidad, is stated to be 
successful; here a fine wrapping paper, which can also be printed 
on, is made, but the bagasse (65 per cent.) is supplemented by Para 
grass (15 per cent.) and bamboo (20 per cent.). At the Cumberland 
Mills in Maine, Dr. Viggo Drewsen suc^ceeded in making an excellent 
printing and letter paper solely from bagasse from Louisiana and Cuba. 
The average yield was 50 per cent, and the bagasse was heated under 
pressure with a large amount of caustic soda. 7 " 

Another by-product oft the cane sugar ^dustry that is attracting 
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attention at the present time is “ molascuit,” which is i&ed as food fo 
livestock. The author states that it consists of a mixture of 75 part 
of molasses and 25 parts of dry, fine parenchyma fibre (pith) of suga 
' cane. It should not contain less than 45 per cent, of total sugar 
(sucrose and reducing sugars) and not more than 15 per cent. 0 
moisture'; it sho6ld be homogeneous and dry Hb that the bags in whicl 
it is transported do not sweat nor become stained, and the molascui 
itself should neither cake nor become sticky. The fibre used shouU 
be exclusively that from the pith cells and not fromnhe fibro-vascula 
bundles, as the pith fibre is much more absorptive and also mon 
digestible than the latter, wnich is liable to exert an irritating action or 
the intestines. 

, The book is a good example of the value of scientific knowledgf 
combined with practical experience. 

Sugar. A Handbook for Planters and Refiners; being i 
coFT-prehensive ^''eatise on the culture of Sugar Yielding Plants, and 
the Manufacture, Refining, and Analysis of Cane, Beet, Palm, Maple, 
Melon, Sorghum, and Starch Sugars, with copious Statistics of theii 
Production and Commerce, and a chapter on the Distillation of Rum. 
By the late John A. R. Newlands and Benjamin E. R. Newlands, 
F.I.C., F.C.S., Pp. xxxvi. + 876. (London : E. & F. N. Spon, 
Limited, 1909.) * 

This is a new edition of a work published by Lock, together with 
Bjenjamin and John Newlands in 1888; it covers a wide range ol 
subjects connected with sugar and its manufacture. Cane sugar and 
beet sugar cultivation and industries, owing to their magnitude, claim 
^the largest amount of space, but accounts of other plants from which 
sugar is obtained commercially are also included, and thus make it a 
valuable work of Reference, besides being a text-book of the manu¬ 
facture of the two common sugars. It contains useful tables and 
numerous diagrams of the machinery used in sugar manufacture and 
rum distillation, and alsO figures of the sugar-yielding plants. By an 
oversight the frontispiece, which represents a group of palms some 
thirty feet high, is referred to on p. 27 as showing a plantatibn of black, 
Tatma canes, which was the subject of the frontispiece of the earlier 
'edition. 

r 

Le Cafe dans l’^tat de Saint Waul (Brasil). By A. Lalibre. 
Pp. xvi. + 417. (Paris : A. Qiallamel, 1909.) 

The State of San Paulo produces approximately one-half the world’s 
supply of coffee; other (States of Brazil also have large outputs, wd 
altogether Brazil normally contributes about three-quarters of the- 
world’s annual coffee crop. Ip some yearS)'notably recently in 1902-1^ 
and 1906-07, Brazil actually produced far more dian the total normal 
yearly consumption. As a consequence of such over-production the 
price naturally fell, and i> very grave situajiion was created for Brazil, 
where, in 1907, the value fflf coffee exported was ;;^28,5oo,ooo, or 527 
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pel cent, of t 3 e tot 4 exports. The gravity of tlie situation may be 
realised by noting that in San Paulo, of the 450,000 workers em[doyed 
in the industriq^ of the State,«no less than 420,000 are stated to be 
• 'engaged in the production and transportation of coffee. Vasious steps* 
have taken to guard against the evils liable to follow excessive 
crops. The extension«of the area under coffee hasjjeen checked and 
placed under control. The valorisation scheme is intended to allow a 
surplus to be placed on the market gradually without disturbing prices. 
More recently a fiovemment scheme has been organisfed for advertising 
and otherwise advancing the interest of San Paulo and its chief product, 
with the object of increasing the consumption of coffee in various 
countries and of checking the adulteration, or rather substitution, 
which is stated to be practised to the detriment of Brazilian coffee. 

These, together with many other matters of general interest, are Bis- 
cussed by Prof. Laliere, who has ■brought together in a convenient 
manner transcripts of various official documents and full statistical 
evidence relating to many phases of the worldis production Kind 
•onsumpticyi of coffee and, in particular, detailed commercial data 
relative to the Brazilian trade in this product. 

To many, however, the special interest of the book will not lie in 
the discussion of the general economics of the coffee industry, bit 
in the account of the cultivation and preparation of the crop as actually 
practised in San Paulo. This takes up the greater portion of the book, 
and is well done. All stages, from selection of land to the exportation 
of the produce, are well described to the accompaniment of an unusual 
wealth of illustrations. The latter alone, studied carefully, will afford a 
good general idea of the circumstances of Brazil’s staple industry. Such 
a picture as the panoramic view of “ Fazenda Guatapara,” or those oj, 
the drying grounds,' give a vivid idea of the magnitude of the operations 
of some of the Brazilian enterprises. At the sam; time some of them 
suggest possible dangers. The view over the fazenda or plantation, 
with its endless regular rows of bushes without even a single shade , 
tree or a break of any kind, suggests the awful possibilities which might 
attend the introduction of a virulent, contagious coffee disease. The 
lesson to be learnt from the past histdry of coffee cultivation in the 
world is certainly not that of basing the prosperity of a State too 
exclfisively on Arabian coffee grown^ in enormous unbroken areas. ' 

The descriptive portion relying to processes involving the use of 
machinery has the advantage of showing a view 'bf a machine (often 
in use) and a diagrammatic section of the same, frequently facing each 
otjier on opposite pages. The two coloured yoaps of the distribution of 
agricultural industries in Brazil and the plan of a coffee estate are also 
Ttoteworthy. 

As an account of the coQee industry ot San Paulo the work is of 
great interest, and as San Paulo, as already noted, produces l^alf the 
' world’s coffee, a good suniynary of the met^s practised there should 
appeal to those interested in coffee in any put of the Tropica ^ 

' f H 
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CosDAtHE Fibres : their Cultivatioh, Ex9«acti6h and Pre- 
FOR Market. By H. R. Carter. Pp. in. + ri», with 
lions. (London; John Bale,£ons and Danielsson, Limited, 



This work consists,^ a collection of articles which have appeared 
from time to time jjl, the Jute, Hemp, Flax, Rbpe and Tmine Traded 
Journal. An accost is given of all the most important vegetable fibres 
of commerce used in the manufacture of rope and textiles. Some 
portions of the book are fairly well written, but other portions are 
characterised by a looseness of expression and lack of accuracy which 
greatly impair the usefulness of the work. In a preface, the author 
expresses the somewhat extravagant hope “ that the book will prove a 
valwble work of reference to those interested in thee cultivation of 
Colonial and tropical fibres.” Although this hope can hardly be 
realised, the volume will, nevertheless, probably be of some service 
to rope and twine-makers, as affording them a general knowledge ofthe 
soufte of their raw materials. There are numerous misprints, especially 
in connection with the botanical names, but these will dpubtless be 
rectified in the next edition. 


‘D’une Rive X l’Autre du Sahara. Par le Lieut Maurice 
Cortier. Pp. vii. + 409. (Paris: Emile Larose, 1908.) , 

This book, which is well illustrated and provided with three excellent 
maps, forms another addition to the long series of records and explora- 
ti^||l carried out by French military officers in north-west central Africa. 
It is an account of a journey lasting over four months, during which 
time the whole of the country between Algiers in the north, and 
•Cotonoh on the seaboard of Dahomey, was traversed by the mission. 
The Sud-Oranais Railway was taken advantage of as far as its terminus 
at Colpmb-B^har pn the south-west frontier of Morocco, when the 
journey began in earnest The route lay first in a southerly and then 
in a south-westerly direction through the country of Adr’er* until the 
derated region eff the Massif du Hoggar, in the latitude of the tropic 
of Cancer, was reached. Eastern Adr’ar’, in the south central Sahara, 
was traversed towards tihe sovtK-east, and then, the advance being, more 
southelly, the Niger was reached at Gao Gao, some 300 kilometres due 
east of Timbuctoo. The course of the Niger was followed to Carim^^, 
near the frontier of Northern Nigeria, wtence the journey was continued 
through Dahomey. '-The total lungth the route was nearly 4,000 kilo- 
metro^'and almost the whole of the middle third bf the journey lay 
throng country hitherto,, imexplored by Europeans. 

Thfr tet partof the book gives a detailed account of tiie ind^ents 
Of the journey arranged in the formoof on elaborated cUery. The 
sdoitificfesi^ obtained by thie missiem are dealt with in tte second 
fiart ' Thefpioenl geographical features of Adflar’Ere described, much 
ofttds hifimAitileti'being^eailable for the^sst time. The pt^tkafand 
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—^it then con^dered^and in subsequent sections the social life of these 
tribes is fully dealt with. The productions of the country woul^^pear 
to be almost nil, for the greater part of the region is entirely'desert. 

’ Practically the only industry is a small manufacture of leathn from thtf 
skins goats, sheep, camels, giraffes and antel^jpes. The sole wealth 
of the people would ajtpear to lie in their ^ir^tchiefiy oamels and 
sheep, and these are exchanged with caravans and the inhabitants 
of the distant oases for the necessaries of life. The appendix contains 
the results of a tfigonometrical survey of the regions traversed. 

Lb Congo Belge. By J. Bertrand. Pp. x. + 147, with 103 
illustrations and a map. (Brussels: Albert de Boeck, t909.) 

This little handbook, written from the standpoint of the geographer, 
contains a general description of the Belgian Congo. The history of 
exploration in Equatorial Africa is briefly traced^ and the recent partition 
of fire Continent amongst the great European Powers is graphically 
brought out by the map on p. 15, which contrasts the small Eurc^ean 
holdings ig 1870 and the great possessions of the present, when 
Abyssinia, Morocco and Liberia are the sole remaining independent 
States. A general summary of the physical features and climate is 
followed by an account of the vegetation, as affected by the natural 
conditions; some of the illustrations, although small, afford a very good 
idea of characteristic types of plant associations, such as savannah, 
mangrove swamps, forests, etc. An instructive diagram is that on p. 64 
illustrating the effect of altitude in determining the character (he , 
vegetation. In a later chapter the economic aspects of the natural 
products ate considered, and a short account is given of the rubbers, 
resins, fibres, food products, oil-yielding plants, ivory, etc., illustrated, 
by pictures of some of the plants, and tables showing graphically the 
exports for a series of years. • , ' 

The natives and the methods of administration are also dealt with, 
and the book, as a whole, affords a concise ^and convenient summary • 
regarding the region with which it deals. 

The Union OF South Africa. By tff^ Hon. R. H. Brand. Pp. 192. 
(Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1909.) • 

l^e author, who was the secretary^0 the Transvaal Delegates at the 
South Afiican National Conv^tion, has attempted in this volume to 
sketch the leading features of tlie South African Constitution. A pre¬ 
liminary chapter Snd an historipal rhumi serve to give the reader some 
idea of the complexities of the subject and o^ the various events which 
culminated in the passing of the South Africa Act, 1909. Political and 
' economic considerations ve treated on broad lines, and the wmrk 
affords an interesting survey of some of the chief problems in the 
affairs of the new Dominion. , 

Rkstricting attention heif to the economic^uestions, it bay be noted 
that Mr. Bread points ^mt that although me war dedded the ladal 
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conflict it did not put an end to the inter-state r^vatriesf The railway 
problem is an excellent example of the difficulties which encompass 
States in South Africa with separate flaancial interests, even when all 
•under one< flag. To understand the problem it is necessary to remember' ‘ 
that the railways are State-owned; that the traffic to Witwatersrand is 
the most profitabU and the prize for which Govesnments and ports have 
long contended; and that the three principal lines of access to the 
Rond are through the Cape ports, Durban and Delagoa Bay. In 1894 
the Cape ports, and consequently the Cape railways,'' held eighty per 

cent, of this traffic; now they retain only about ten per cent. Natal’s 
share has also decreased. On the other hand, the Portuguese port of 
Delagoa Bay now possesses sixty-seven per cent, of the Rand’s traffic, 
the reason for this preference being that by importing goods from 
Delagoa Bay they pass over a greater mileage of Transvaal railways 
than if coming from other ports, with corresponding advantage to the 
revenue of the State, tord Milner, shortly before Raving South Africa, 
at tP'conference Inid at Johannesburg in 1905, said: “It may be 
established on the most conclusive evidence that a particulitr line is it 
the general interest and would develop commerce and increase pros¬ 
perity. Yet that particular line may be indefinitely blocked, because it 
is'going to take money out of the pocket of a particular administration.’’ 
With community of interest considerations of national rather than local 
advantage should prevail The customs question, the native problem, 
and other important matters, afford equally good examples of the 
desirability of true Union. They are discussed temperately in this 

book, which should prove of general interest to all concerned in the 
future of South Africa. 

Australian Life in Town and Country. By E. C. Bailey. 
Pp. viii. -I- 207. (I,ondon: George Newnes, Ltd., 1909.) 

This book affords an interesting account of modem Australian life. 

, The ordinary daily routine on the “station,” on the “selection ’’ and in 
the towns is graphically 'presented. Any one thinking of settling in 
the country or desirous of obtaining general knowledge of Australian 
affairs would find the volume pi great utility. It possesses the advantage 
of numerous good illustrations. Economic and political questions are 
discussed in an impartial mannep both sides being usually presented, 
and the author avoids any tx cathedra statement of his own views. As 
an instance may be*noted theopresentment of the labour question in 
the northern and tropical territories, one pf the most important problems 
Australia has to solve. Qp the solution depends not only the realisation 
of the great potentialities of these regions, but also to a large degree 
the future part Australia will play in theiwoid. 

The impiNtaDce of climatic lactors—particularly rainM—^in deter- 
miniag, the economic development of the country is well brou^t out. 
The central flortions of Aiutialiaaie arid in gomparison with the cdhstal 
To diis is largely d^ the distribution of the population; of the 
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total of 4,oo0,ooo p#>ple no less than four-fifths live within 150 miles 
of the sea. Droughts in the interior lands are predominating influfnces, 
when unfortunately they occur^or any length of time. In 1891 there^ 
‘were 124,000,000 sheep in Australia; a long series of dry years super¬ 
vened^ and in 1902 the number was reduced by more than one-half. 
Another illustration given is equally striking. In 1982-03, tfie last dry 
years of the series, the wheat crop was valued at ;^2,ooo,ooo. In 
1904-05, from a slightly smaller acreage, the value of the crop was no 
less than ;^i2,ooo,ooo. Details of the sufferings and trials of the 
agriculturists during such times are given by one who is evidently only 
too familiar with them, and practical means of guarding against similar 
occurrences in the future are discussed. 

There are, 'df course, many brighter aspects presented of Austra^an 
life, but an important feature of the book is that the drawbacks of the 
couptry are not glossed over, and for this reascd it should prove of the 
greatest service in helping any one to form a true picture of the actual 
conditions to be encountered in the CommonwealthT 


The Commonwealth of Australia. By the Hon. Bernhard ig.. 
Wise. Pp. 355, with illustrations and maps. (London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1909.) 

This volume is the first of a series which is to deal with the con¬ 
stituent parts of the British Empire beyond the seas. The author 
divides his subject into three sections. In Part I is given a general 1 
sketch of Australia as a growing nation, the opening chapter being 
devoted to “ Physical Conditions.” Subsequent chapters treat of “ Bush 
Life,” “ Politics and the Working Man,” “ Education,” “ The Publie* 
Lands,” etc. As evidence of the material prosperity of Australia and 
its inhabitants the following quotation from the conclusion of this first 
section may be given:—“Judged by any standiud, whether natural 
resources, climate, individual prosperity, prodijction, trade or commerce, ' 
a comparison with other parts of the Empire is in favour of Australia. 
She has only 4,119,000 people, yet the produce in agriculture and 
pastoral industries is 349,000; in foreJtry and fisheries, ;^4,879,ooo; 
in minerals, ;^26,643,ooo; and in manufactures, ;£3i,i7*,ooo, making 
a tigal production of ;£i47,o43,ooonor ;^35 191. \od. per head. At 
the same ^time her internal tA^e is ;^76,428,ooo and her over-sea 
commerce 14,^82,675, making a totA per heacf of £^6 141. ^d. or 
;^28 os, li. per head for over-sea commerce alone. 

Part II gives an account of the Government, with a sketch of the 
events which led to the formation of the Commonwealth in 1901. 
Part III is devoted to “ Begi^tion,”,with chapters on “ Tariffs and 
Preference,” “ Industrial Life,” “The Commonw^th and Immigration,” 
and “ Defence.” Good photographs and maps are included. The book 
it a valuable addition to Colonial literaturai and augurs well for the 
series of which it forms% part 
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Across Papua. By Col. Kenneth Mackay,» C.B., * M.L.C. Pp. 
xvi. 4 192. (London: Wetherby & Co., 1909.) 

In a recent article in this Bulktin (1969, 7 . 84), an aocount was given 
V)f this littfe-known comer of the Empire and of its economic resources. 
That article was based mainly on data contained in the “ Official hand¬ 
book," thrfn recenfiy published, and the report of*the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1906 “to inquire into and report upon the present con¬ 
ditions, including the methods of government, of the territory now 
known as British New Guinea, and the best means ibr their improve¬ 
ment." Colonel Mackay was chairman of that Royal Commission, and 
the present volume contains an account of the journeys made in carry¬ 
ing out its objects. These journeys included one across the Territory 
fropi the capital. Port Moresby, to Buna Bay, and coastflig trips in the 
yacht. Metric England, in the course of which the whole of the coast¬ 
line, from Keremah Bay to Port Dbuglas, was visited, in addition to the 
chief outlying islands, such as Woodlark Island and the Trobriand 
Group. It seems “clear from the author’s observations that excellent 
work is being done by the small band of planters, officials, medicii 
men, missionaries and others who have settled in the Territory, in 
developing its resources, improving the most unhealthy districts by the 
clearance and drainage of swamps, and by educating the natives. Al¬ 
together, Colonel Mackay takes a hopeful view of the future of the 
Territory, though he nowhere minimises the difficulties presented by the 
climate, the primitive habits of the natives, and their indolence. 

The book is eminently readable, and its pages are frequently enlivened 
with anecdotes, which serve better than pages of description to illustrate 
the habits and characters of the Papuans. There are a few obvious 
printers’ errors ’’ which have escaped correction, such as “ batchelor ’’ 
on p. 76, and “Papau” on p. 183. The book is provided with a useful 
map showing the rotte followed by the author, and is illustrated by a 
series of good reproductions from photographs. 

Von der Hevdt’s Kolonial-Handbuch. Jahrbuch der deut 
scBEN Kolonial- und Uebersee-Unternehmungen. Third annual 
issue. Edited by Franz MeKsch and Julius Helimann. Pp. xxxii. + 
^87. (Berlin, Leipzig and Hamburg: Verlag fiir Bdrsen und Finanz- 
Literatur A.-G., 1909.) < r 

Hiis work gives a complete survey ojthe Colonial and foreign under¬ 
takings of Germany. The imports and exports of e^h of the German 
Colonies for the years 1903-07 are tabulated. Particulars are given of 
the various trading, lan^nnining and planting companies, including a 
statement of the general position, capital, last balance and dividend of 
each, as well as of its purpose a];d sphefe of*liction and the members of 
its directorate. 

The Linen, Hemp and Jute Trades’ Directory. Comjaled by 
H. R. Carter. Pp. 152. ^elfast: Ca^er, 1909.) 
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This work gives the names and addresses of British and foreign 
spinners of flax, hemp and jute, and also of merchants and briars, 
of finishers, bleachers and dytits, and of manufacturers of machinery 
’and accessories. It appears to have been carefully compiled and will 
probably prove very useful to the trades concerned. 


* 

COLONIAL AND INDIAN COLLECTIONS. 

WEST INDIAir COURT. 

’•IVINDWARU ISLANDS EXHIBITS. 

The islands of Grenada, St. Vinoent and St. Lucia, with the islets 
callSd the Grenadines, are grouped together for administrative purposes 
and known as the Windward Islands. 

Grenada. 

Grenada, the most southerly island of the group, is 68 miles S.S.iy. 
of St. Vincent, and 90 miles north of Trinidad. It is about ii miles in 
length by 12 miles in breadth, and contains—including Carriacou—some 
133 square miles, i.e. about half the area of Middlesex. Some of the 
Grenadines are attached to Grenada as a dependency; of these Carriacou, 
the largest and the most important, is about seven miles long, varies in 
width from one to two miles, and has an area of thirteen square miles. 

Grenada is a picturesque island of volcanic formation, with a back¬ 
bone of thickly wooded mountains running north and south. The highess* 
point is Mount St. Catherine, 2,749 From the centre of the 
island mountainous spurs radiate to the coast in all directions. Springs 
and streams are numerous. There are two crater lakes, the better 
known being the Grand Etang, at an elevatioj of 1,740 feet; the other 
is Lake Antoine. 

The mean temperature is about 70’ F.^ the heat being tempered by 
the regular trade winds. The rainfall is ^lose upon 80 inches in the 
south, and reaches 160 inches in the north and centre. The island liej 
outside the usual path of hurricanes. • The chief town is St. George’s, 
situated on an almost landlockJ!^ harbour. It offers great facilities to 
shipping as a pojt of call, is healthy Jnd possessed of a good water 
supply. The products of Grenada, in order of importance as exports, 
are cocoa, spices (chiefly nutmegs) and cotton. Sugar, formerly the 
chief crop, is now produced on a very small scale. Amongst other 
minor crops are coffee, coR-nuts, cardamons and coco-nuts. Fruit is 
abundant, oranges in particular being of fine quality. The forests con¬ 
tain good timber, of which but little use is made, but^ fireweod is 
exported to the comparatively treeless Bathos. Live stock—goats, 
sheep, pigs and poulti^—are ^so exportef. 
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Ve^tabk Products. * 

C(%oa {Theibroma Cacao). —The cultivation and preparation of cocoa 
^ by far t^e most important industry of drenada. In finmer days sugar,, 
was the staple crop, but with the abolition of slavery cocoa planting was 
systemati^ly takpn up, and the island is now, quite independent of 
sugar as a commercial crop. There are severallarge cocoa estates, but 
a very considerable portion of the crop is produced by the peasantry on 
small holdings. 'The plant thrives from the sea-level vp to about i,ooo 
feet; above 800 feet the yield is uncertain, and about half this elevation 
is probably the most suitable. 

The average value of the export during recent years has been over 

;^ 2 S 0 , 000 . 

Exhibits — 

Cocoa pods, whole and in section. 

Cocoa beans, sun (fried and artificially dried. 
vCh(5Colate, native made. 

Nutmegs, Haoe (Myristka fragrans). —Spices come neSt to cocoa 
amongst the exports of Grenada. The most important are nutmegs, 
the seeds of the nutmeg tree, which is widely grown throughout the 
island. Mace, the dried arillus which forms a brilliant scarlet network 
over the iimer shell of the ripe nutmeg, is also exported. The outer 
succulent part of the fruit is used locally as a fruit or made into preserve. 

Exhibits — 

Nutmegs, whole fruits. 

Nutmegs, shelled. Nutmegs, unsbelled. 

Other Spices.— In addition to nutmegs, various other spice plants— 
all introduced—are cultivated, but none on such a scale as to be of 
great commercial importance. 

Exhibits — ^ 

Cardamons, specimens in formalin and dried. Cinnamon bark. 

Vanilla, specimen in form^in. Cloves. 

• 

Cottes.—This product occupies the third place in the list of exports. 
The industry is not practised to,any extent in Grenada itself, b^t is 
almost entirely restricted to the small is^d of Carriacou. This cotton 
industry is of spedal interesli inasnSuch as, previous to the recent 
revival of cotton cultivation, Carriacojp was the ( 5 nly place in the 
West Indies in which tljp industry had lingered .on from early days. 
Ibe varieties cultivated are Sea Island and Marie Galinte, the latter 
being a harsh, woolly cotton of the Peraviai^ type. 

ExhSdts — 

Sea Islajpd Cotton, fruiting specimen in formalin. 

Sea Iriand Cotton, seed cotton and linfi 

Marie Galftnte Cotton! lint , 
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Coffee.—Arabian coffee (Coffea arabica) and Liberian coffee (C. 

liberiea) are both cultivated for local use. ‘ 

• • 

• ExhbiU — • 

Liberian Coffee, fruiting specimen and cherries in formalin. 

Liberian Coffee, diy cherries, in parchment and cleaned. • 

Cola (Cola acuminata). —Cola trees—introduced from West Africa 
—are cultivated, |nd the dried seeds or “nuts” are‘exported to the 
value of about ;^3oo annually. The physiological value of the seeds 
is chiefly due to their containing the alkaloid caffeine, and thus 
possessing the properties of a stimulating food. 

Exhibits— Nuts. - 

Sugar (Saccharum officinarum). —The cultivation of sugar^;ane is now 
practised only on a small scale and ’sugar of pjor quality is made for 
locaT consumption, but in insufficient quantity to satisfy even the 
requirements of the labouring classes, so that theif is a considerable 
itiportationc^f sugar. Rum is also made for local consumption. 

Exhibits — 

Muscovado Sugar. Molasses. Rum. • 

Rum Shrub—a liqueur made of rum, lime juice and sugar, with 
various flavouring materials. 

Falernum—Rum, lime juice and sugar are the essential ingredients, 
with various flavouring materials. 

Tonka or Tonqnin Beans (Dipteryx odorata). —The seeds of a Guiana 
tree, prepared for the market by a process of sweating or fermentation. 
They are very fragrant—due to the presence of coumarin—and are«» 
used in various ways on account of their perfume. 

Exhibits — 

Fruits of Dipteryx odorata in formalin. 

Tonka or Tonquin beans, as prepared for#ale. 

Ginger (Zingiber officinale). —The underground stems or rhizomes of 
this plant, cleaned and dried, form the Si^inary ginger of commerce. 
Ginger is grown on a small scale in Grenada. 

Effubit — 

Ginger rhizomes—^in formalA^ 

Tmit —Grenada has a high Reputation in the West Indies for the 
variety and quality of. its fruits. The various <jtrus fruits are especially 
good, although not systematically cultivated. The following list of 
exhibits will give some idea^of the resources of the island as regards 
fruit cultivation. 

Exhibits — ^ 

Sweet Orange (Citrus Auran- Mandariar Orange (C, nobilis). 

Hum). Tangeriip Oiange (C. nobilis). 
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Seville Orange ( C. Aurantium Citron ( C. mdiea). 

' var. Bigaradid). Lemon (C. medica var. Umonu^d). 

Lim^ {C. medica var. acida). The most important citrus fruit of, , 
the tropics ; the source of lime juice and essential oil of hmes. 
It^is also ip great demand as a fresh frui^ • 

Custard Apple, or Coeur Bceuf {Anona reticulata). 

Mango {Mangifera indica). Introduced from the East, and largely 
grown as'an edible fruit. „ 

Guava {Psidium Guajava). The fruits are usually eaten stewed 
or in the form of guava jelly, a sample of which is also 
shown. 

Papaw (Carica Papaya). The substitute for the melon in the 
tropics, and the source of the drug “papain,” prepared from the 
latex of the unripe fruit. , 

Sweetcup {PassiflcAa maliformis). The pleasant edible fruit,of a 
, passion-flower. 

Granadilla {Passiflora quadrangularis). 

Tamarinds {Tamarindus indica). Well known for the* medicinally 
laxative pulp which surrounds the seeds. 

Carambola (Averrhoa Carambola). Acid fruits which are eaten as 
preserves, pickles, etc. 

Star Apple {Chrysophyllum Cainito). A characteristic West Indian 
fruit, but not appreciated by every one owing to the latex 
contained in the pulp. 

Barbados Gooseberry (Cicca disticha). The fruits of a small tree 
of the Euphorbiacese. They are pleasantly acid, and are made 
up into tarts, etc. 

Cashew (Anacardium occidentale). The fleshy portion, really the 
enlarged stalk, may be made into tarts, etc. The kernels are 
* excellent as dessert nuts when properly roasted. 

Chili plum (Spondias sp.) Pine-apple {Ananas sativus). 

Rose Apple {Eugerda Jambos). 

Red Sorrel {Hibiscus Sabdariffa). The fleshy red calyx (the outer 
part of the flower) ij cooked as a fruit, and also employed in 
. the preparation of a pleasantly acid fermented drink known as 
“ sorrel wine.” 

Cereals.—In tropical counvies wlfich do not produce rice the most 
important cereals are frequently maiz^ and sorghums. In Grenada 
they are grown for loc^ use. 

Exhibits —' 

Indian com. Maize Cobs {Zxa May/). 

Guinea Corn {Sorghum vulgare). 

Btardltes and KMa-tVarious starches*and meals are prepared on 
a small scale by simple nt^s for locgl use. 
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ExMbiis- 

Cassava meal (farina) and starch (Manihot utilissima). 

Arrowroot Starch (Marantd arundinacea). 

Bread fruit starch (Artocarpus incisa). 

Gj^nea com starch {Sorghum vulgare), 

Fnlaes.—Pulses in the tropics commonly form an important part of 
the dietary of the peasantry. Pigeon peas in the West Indies are largely 
eaten boiled with Guinea corn, rice, etc. ’ 

Exhibits — 

Sword beans {Canavalia ensiformis). Pods and dried seeds. 
Pigeon Pea {Cajanus indicus). Fruiting branches and seeds. 

Oils and Oil leeds.—These are produced only on a very small scall. 
Exhibits — • 

Sesame or Sim Sim {Sesamum indicum), they yield Gingelly oil. 
Castor Oil seeds {Ricinus communis) and Castor Gil. • 

• Coco-nijt Oil {Cocos nucifera). 

Fibres.—Fibre plants have been introduced experimentally into 
Grenada, but they are not the basis of any considerable local industry.* 
Exhibits — 

Langue de boeuf {Fourcroya cubensis), similar to Mauritius hemp. 
Sisal fibre {Agave rigida var. sisalana). 

Bowstring hemp {Sansevieria guineensis). 

Timbers.—The local timbers are not used to any large extent. 
Exhibits — 

Sea Side Grape {Coccoloba uvifera). Crab Wood. 

Misoellaneons Plant Products.— 


Exhibits — 

Purging Cassia. The pods of Cassia Fistuifi. The pulp surround¬ 
ing the seeds is a mild laxative, and is used in the preparation 
of “ Confection of Senna.” 

Job’s Tears {Coix Lcuhryma-Jobi) ) 

Circassian Seeds {Adenanthera pavonina) I Ornamental See(is. 
(Jaconier Seeds {Ormosia coccinea) • j 


Maps and Photo^aphs. 


Grenada-Admiralty Chart, 1859. • 
Grenada and the Grenadines also 
“ Guadeloupe to Trinidad.” 

St. George’s Harbour (Four f iew^. 
Grand Etang (Four Views). 

Lake Antoine (Two Views). 
Antoine; Belle Vue. 

St. Catherine’s Peak. 


appear iif the Admiralty Chart, 

Fedon’s Camp. 

Nutmeg Trees. 

Tree Ferns. , 

View OMthe Chantilly stream. 
Estate (ad general, views. 
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St. Vincent. ' 

St. Vincent lies between Grenada St. ^vuda, being 68 miles 
north-east of the former and 21 miles south-west of tlfie latter. From « 
Barbados it is distant 100 miles. The island, 18 mileS in length and 
II miles in breadth, comprises an area of approximately 140^ square 
miles. The small islands, the Grenadines, are situated between St. 
Vincent and Grenada and most of them belong to Grenada, but some, 
Bequia being the chief, are attached to St. Vincent* for administrative 
purposes, and these bring the aggregate area of the Colony to 147 square 
miles. 

St. Vincent is an island of volcanic formation, and like its neighbours 
has a ridge of well-wooded mountains running north ,pd south. At 
tlSe northern end of the ridge is the Soufribre, 3,520 feet, the scene of 
the disastrous eruptions of 1812, and 1902. The latter outbreak de¬ 
vastated the northem' portion of the island and caused the deaths of 
owcr 2,000 people Spurs from the central ridge run towards the coast, 
but, on the eastern side of the island in particular, there are areas ,of 
open, level country between the mountains and the sei The level 
tract in the north-east between the Soufribre and the sea is called the 
'Carib country. Cultivation is chiefly confined to these stretches and 
to the lower portions of the valleys. Kingstown Bay on the south-west 
coast is the chief inlet, and Kingstown the capital is situated here. 

The climate is fairly equable; the rainfall being on the average about 
100 inches and the mean temperature about 78' F. Unfortunately, 
unlike Grenada, the island is subject to occasional visits by hurricanes, 
and during recent years the storm of 1898 caused great damage to crops 
and buildings. 

The principal products of St. Vincent are arrowroot, for many years 
the smple, but noy surpassed in value by cotton. Sugar is cultivated 
only on a comparatively small scale. Cocoa is being grown to an 
increasing extent, and attention is also given to spices, principally 
nutmegs. Foodstuffs aie grown for local consumption, and there is a 
considerable export trade with neighbouring islands in live stock, 
mostly sheep, goats and pigsS There is a small whaling industry in the 
Grenadines. 

Veget^bk Products. 

Cotton.—Although the present inklustry was not established until 
1903-04, cotton fias already* become the principal crop, the value of 
the export in 1908 amounting to oner ;^33,ooo.* Sea Island cotton 
is the variety cultivated, and St Vincent cotton has earned a high 
reputation for the quality produced. The Imperial Department of 
Agriculture took a great paT{ in developing the industry, and manages 
the central cotton ginnery j others have since been started by private 
enterprise. 

Exhibits — ^ «' 

Sea Island Cotton, feed Cottotvand Seed from various estates. 
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Fibrei.—Th^e is lo commercial production of fibre other than 
cotton. Native and introduced plants yield fibres, which are in sdme 
cases put to local use's., • 

Exhibits — 

Coir from the Coccjnut (Cocos nucifera). 

Coco-nut (Cocos nticiferd), the fibrous sheathing bases of the leaves. 

Gru-gru fibre (Acrocomia lasiospatha), ribbons and fishing-line 
prepared f^pm the fibre. • 

Karata fibre and rope made from it—prepared from the leaves of 
Bromelia Karatas. 

Manila hemp (Musa Uxtilis). 

Dagger filye—extracted from the leaf of Yuua aloefolia. 

Arrowroot ibre—the dibris from preparation of arrowroot, washe'S. 
It has been suggested as a posable paper-making material. 

China stem fibre, or Ramie (Boehmeria nivdb). 

Mahoe fibre and rope (Paritium datum). 

Cocoa ribbons—strips of bark of the cocoa tree ('I’heobroma 
Cacad). 

Silk cotton fibre—the hairs which occur, lining the seed-pods of 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. It is usually classed as “ Kapok.”* 

Bois flot fibre—similar hairs from the pods of Ochroma Lagopus. 

Arrowroot (Maranta arttndinacea). —Arrowroot is grown, particularly 
in the more northern part of the island. It is an annual crop, the 
rhizomes being ready for digging about ten months after planting. They 
are then washed, rasped, and the starch separated from the other matter 
by repeated successive washings and settlings. Although the export of 
arrowroot is now of less value than cotton, arrowroot still occupies a 
greater area than any other crop. 

Exhibits — 

Arrowroot loose and in commercial packets. 

Cassava.—The Cassava (Manihot utilissima) is grown for local use. 

Exhibits — 

Cassava Meal or Farina, and Cassava Starch. 

Coo^ (Theobroma Cacao). —The tre<»thrives in St. Vincent, and its 
cultivation is increasing slowly, btl Jhe output suffered a severe set-back 
as a result of the humcane of 1898. 

Exhibits —Cocoa beans. 


Coffee.—Coffee is grown on a small scale for local consumption. 


Exhibits — 

Arabian Coffee (Coffea arabica). 
Sierra Leone Coffee (Q. ^enophylla). 
Liberian Coffee (C. iiierica). 
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Cola.—The West African Cola Tree (Cola-jofftininata] has been intro¬ 
duced and succeeds well. As in many other cpl^es it could be grown 
extensively were there a more remunerative mai^et fonthe dried seeds. 

Exhibils—Co\a. seeds or “ nuts.” 

Spices.—Nutmegs are grown to a limited exftnt, and in former years 
both nutmegs and mace were exported. Many of the trees were 
destroyed in the hurricane of 1898, and the production is now very 
small. " 

Exhibits — 

Nutmegs {Myristica fragrans), shelled and unshelled. 

Mace—the dried arillus of the nutmeg. 

Vanilla pods or beans ( Vanilla planifolia). 

Pigeon Peas {Cajanus indicus) are grown extensively as a foodstuff. 

•Exhibits —Pigeon Peas. 

Sugar.—The sugar industry of St Vincent has been subject '^to 
gradual decay since about 1882, when the export of sugar and allied 
■products amounted to ;^i 14,000; in 1908 they were worth only 
^£5,500. A moderate amount is made for local consumption. 

Exhibits —Muscovado Sugar. White Rum. 

Timbera—The island is heavily wooded, but as is the case in several 
other West Indian Islands the lack of cheap transport—particularly by 
water—prevents the often valuable and useful native woods being 
worked to any considerable extent. 

Exhibits — 

Bread Fruit Tree (Artocarpus White Cedar (Tecoma Uucoxylon). 
incisa). 

Red Sandal Wood (Adman- Spanish Elm (Cordia gerascan- 
thtra pavonina). , iboides), 

Mammee apple (Mammea Seaside Grape (Coccoloba uvifera). 
amricand). ' Fiddle wood (Petitia domingensis). 

“Guava (Psidium Guajava). Mastic or Yellow Sanders (Bucida 

capitatd). 

Java Plum (Calyptranthts sp.). Manchineel (Hippotnane Manpn- 

Logwood (HamatSxylon ella). 
camptchianum). Sweet wood (Neciandra leucantha). 

Nutmeg (MyrisHca fragrans). Mountain Gommier (Dacryodts 

Tamarind (T'atMrvVu&rrWtra). hexandra). 

Red Mastic (Bursera gummi- 0ullf)t wood (Mimusops globosa). 
fera). 

••Poui (Tecoma spectabilis). Spaaish Oak. 

Bermuda Cedar fjmiperus Cypsess. 
bermudiana). v ^ 
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SeuBi asd 9 ami.T 4 These are collected on a small scale from forest 
trees, etc. 

Exhibits — 

Gommier rvesin irom me tree aursera gummtjera, sometimes 
Jtnown as the Wjst Indian birch. It is used iij the W^t Indies 
for making torches and for incense. 

Tacamahaca resin or “ Gum Animi,” from Protium sp., very similar 
to the “ Ij^awa Gum ” or “ Incense gum ” of ‘British Guiana. 
The genus Protium (also known as Icica) is closely related to 
Bursera. This resin should not be confused with Zanzibar and 
Demerara “animis ” which belong to the group of copals. 

Golden apple gum (Spondias dulds). 

•• • 

Cashew Ruts.—The seeds of Anacardium occidentak, a small tree 
native to the West Indies, and novf grown tljroughout the tropics. 
Roasted, they are excellent dessert nuts. 

Exhibits —Cashew nuts, in shell. 

• . 

Annatto or Souoou (Bixa Orellana). —The seeds of this small tree 
have a pulpy exterior coating which yields the well-known dye annatto,, 
in limited demand as a colouring material for cheese, butter and other 
fatty substances. 

Exhibits —Annatto seeds. 


Musk Oohro {Hibiscus Abelmoschus). —The seeds of this bush have a 
well-marked musk odour, and are used to a moderate extent in 
sachets, etc. 

Exhibits— ochro seeds, also known as Gombo musk. 


Basket-work,—Various specimens of native %orkmanship* are 
exhibited. 

Maps, Photographs, etc. • 

St. Vincent and the Northern Grenadines, Admiralty Chart. 
1908. 

Cotton Factory. 

Cotton Factory, Interior—Gins at work. 

Eruption of the Soufri^re, rgaz. “ Wallibu Valley ” 

• “IvitTi” • pr. Tempest 
” , ” ” (Anderson. 

St. Lucia. * , 


St. Luda, the most northerly of the group of the Windward Islands, lies' 
about 21 miles north-east ofS* Viftcent a^d about 90 miles W.N.W. of 
Barbados. It is the largest of the Windward Islands, being some 233 
square miles in area; its greatest length is 24 miles, and breadtlr 12 
miles. • I 

The island is of voteanil origin^and very rjigged. A mountainous 
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ridge runs more or less north and south, imd subydiar; lidges and simrs 
run'lo the coast on all sides. The highest point is Mome Gimie, 3,145 
feet Plains and broad valleys am raree The laigbst i^ains are those of 
Vieux Fort in the south-east and Gros Islet in the north-west The 
principal valleys are Roseau and Mabouya, on the west and east 
respectively. Narrow valleys running down tosthe sea from the central 
mountainous masses are predominant. Down these valleys run small 
rivers, which, becoming torrents in the wet season, often do greifr 
damage to plantations, roads, etc. r 

The coast of the island is deeply indented, and there are many good 
and safe bays, especially on the leeward or western side. By far the 
most important is Castries Bay, which affords good anchorite and 
coaling facilities, having one wharf 650 feet in length witt- a depth along¬ 
side of 27 feet at low water, and another 552 feet with 18 to 24 feet of 
water alongside. Castries, the principal town, is situated around this 
bay and on the lower slopes of the steep encircling hills. 

'The climatic conditions are those characteristic of the damp tropics : 
a mean annual temperature of about 78° F. and a n^feil of no 
inches. The principal products of St. Lucia are sugar with rum, etc., 
^and cocoa, which constitute the bulk of the exports. Recently Central 
American rubber trees (Castilloa elastied) having attained sufiEicient age 
to be tapped have been found to yield rubber of good quality and a 
small quantity has been exported. Logwood was formerly an important 
export but is so no longer, the exports being valued in 1907 at less 
than ;£i,ooo, whereas as recently as 1894 they were over £i^,ooo. 
There are many small exports, and lime cultivation promises to be 
successful. 


Vtgttabk Products. 

S^gaf.—The spgar cane {Saccharum offidnarum) is largely cultivated 
in St. Lucia. The factories (usines) manufacture crystal sugars of the 
type known as Demerara sugar. Only a very small amount of 
muscovado sugar (prepared in opeii bofiing pans) is exported; a by¬ 
product is molascuit, a cattle food consisting of the finer portions of the 
crushed cane (megass) satu.ated with molasses. The value of sugar 
products exported in 1908 was about £sSfioo. 


Exhdnts — 

Yellow Crystal Sugar) „ ^ ? 

White Cryst^ Sugar vacuum pans. 

Molasses Sugar, prepared from the molasses'* left from a former 
batch of sugar. 

White Rum, as distilled. .< 

Coloured Rum, as usually prepifted Cbr sale by addition of a small 
quantity of caramel. 

■ » . 

Ooeoa ''(Tiioirema Cacao ).—Sb Luqija is well adapted to cocoa 
cultivation. The mounkinous dtaiacter of mud) of ^ island itffott^ 




situations bettea suitetj to thft plant than to cotton, sugar, etc. The 
industry is largely in the hands of peasant proprietors. The crop 
fluctuates consid^ably, but on the ntiole has made marked progress 
.during recent years. , 


Exhi^ts —Cocoa beans. 

Coffee.—Arabian coflee (Coffea arabica), and Liberian coflfee (C. 
liberiM) are grovm on a smaU scale for local use. Th^re is very little 
likelihood df their huitivation increasing considerably. 


Exhibits— coflee. Mocha cofiee. 

Liberian coflee. 


Cotton.—Durthg recent years it has been demonstrated that Sea 
Island cotton of good quality can be produced with proper care, and 
althoi^h St. Luck has not taken a prominent part in the revival of the 
West Indian cotton industry, the cultivation is being considerably 
extended. It is, however, scarcely likely to become ve’ry important, the 
islftid being better suited to crops Such as cocoa and rubber. 

Exhibits—\!\AmA cotton, bolls. 

Native cotton, coton du pays, a wild cotton. 


Fibres.—Specimens of fibres from native plants, or from plants 
experimentally introduced, have been prepared. They are not, how¬ 
ever, of commercial importance. 

Exhibits — 

Manila Hemp {Musa textilis). Langue de Boeuf Fibre {Fourcroya 

cubensis). 

Figue Carata Fibre {Musa Lapitre Fibre {Agave sp.). 
sapientum). Mahout Fibre {Heliocarpus ameri- 

Figue Carata rope. canol). 

Figue giouboute {Musa s(ip'- Coir from yhe Coco-nut {Cocos 
entum). , nudferct). 

Rubber.—The Cwitral American Rubbdt.tree {CastiUoa ekstica) is 
thriving in St Lucia, and specimens of the rubber have been favourably 
reported upon as being of good quali^, strong, well prepared, and 
capabldj with slight improvement, j>f comparing well with any CastiUoa 
rubber on the market The first (sihall) e.'iport of rubber was made in 
1906. 

Exhibits — 

CastiUoa elastka —Botanical spqpimen. Fruits and Seeds. Biscuit * 
rubber valued (1908) all ^.%d. per, 1 b., with fine hard Para at 
4s. 3ji/. per lb., also Sc^ rubber. 

* 

Bioe {Otyta sativay^M infrequently is the case irf tropical 
a)untiies v^ete East Indjgn labour is intporfed, the coolies in St 
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IdlCu have taken ap rice culrivaticm. The pro4uctiowis not, hovrevei 
fufident to meet the local de^juid. 

Husked Rice. ' 

r> 

Spieei_Various spice-bearing plants are grown on a small scale. 

ExtubiU — ” * 

Nutmegs, shelled and unshelled. 

Mace, the dried arillus of the nutmeg. 

Cloves. 

Pepper. 

Ounu and Besins. 

: Exhibits— 

Cashew “ Gum ” (Anacardium occidentak). 

Gommier Resin((. 5 «r«r-a gummifera [probably]). 

Incense Resin (Dacryodts hcxandra [probably]). 

fl' 

Castor Oil Beans (Ricinus communis) grown tllroughot^ the tropies. 
Mineral Products. 

Jasper.—An impure, opaque variety of silica or quartz, commonl; 
brown, red or yellow in colour. Some jaspers are very ornamental. 

Exhibit —Block of rough jasper. 


Map. 

St. Lucia Admiralty Chart, 1888. 
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RECENT INVESTIGATIONS. 

The following summaries have been prepared from a selection op 
the Reports made by the Director of the Imperial Institute to 
the Colonial and Indian Governments concerned. 


WHEATS FROM AFRICAN COLONIES AND INDIA. 

Samples of wheat have been received recently at the Imperial 
Institute for examination from various ?rotectorates in Africa 
and from India. In the East Africa Protectorate particularly, 
much attention is now being given lio^the cultivation of wheat, 
and already local requirements are being largely met, and it ■seems 
likeljrthat in the near future considerable quantities may become’ 
available for export to the ^’ynited Kingdom from this source. 
The following reports show that grain of fine quality can be 
grown in that Protectorate,’and that wheats of very promising 
character can be produced in Uganda and Northern Nigeri*. 

WHEATS FROM THE EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 

Two samples of wheat were supplied to the Imperial Institute 
in June 1909, by the director of Agriculture. They were stated. 
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WHEAT FROM UGANDA. 

t This wheAt was received for examination from the officer-in- .r 
charge of the Botanical, Forestry and Scientific Department at 
Entebbe‘in Aplil 1909. It was stated consist of wheat 
grown in Toro, Uganda. 

The grains were large and of fairly uniform pize, but a few 
flattened and small grains, and a few unusually large grains, 
were also present. The few small grains consisted almost 
entirely of soft wheat, but the remainder was all of the “ durum ” 
typp,' and the grains when cut across showed the dllaracteristic 
translucence of that variety. The sample was clean. 

' ( 

< , Results of Examination. 

The wheat gave the following results on analysis,rt:ompared 
with the figures recorded for typical American “durum” 
wheats:— 

Macaroni Average 



Present 
sample. 
Ptr cent. 

wheat from American grown 
Dakota. ** durum.” 

Ptr cent, Ptr cent. 

Total protein . 

. 13-04 

15-19 

14-0 

Crude gluten . 

. 12-04 

14-10 

11-7 

Gliadin . 

• 5-53 

not quoted 

6-0 


The Uganda wheat is thus a little poorer in protein than the 
two “jdurum” wlyjats from the U.S.A., of which analyses are 
quoted above. 

Commercial Valuation. 

The wheat was submitted to commercial experts, who reported 
that it was worth about Jjj. per quarter of 480 lb. c.i.f. London 
(October 1909). It was stated to be suitable for Continental 
markets, where it should sefi at prices fully equal to those 
obtained for American “du'um”'wheats. 

t 

WHEATS i'EOM NORTHERN NIGERIA. 

These were forwarded t;o the‘Imperial Institute by the 
Inspector of Agriculture for West Africa in August 1909. The 
saropfes wei;e as follows:— 

No. I. Wheat from I^ano, Northern Nigeria. —Medium-sized 
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wheat, partly “ hard ” and partly “ soft,” the "soft ” portion being 
about one-third of the whole. 

• No. 2. Wheat from Zaria, Northern Nigeria. —The»following 

inforpiation was supplied regarding this wheat:— 

• • • 

“ Planted end of rains (October ?) irrigated, manured with 
goat litter and sweepings, and in 2 to 2\ months is 
ready’for harvesting. Beaten out in a mortar. Not 
much grown; only eaten by richer people. Retail 
price, 15^. per lb.” 

It consisTed of rather small, dull, darkish grains, in gbod 
condition. A few pieces of staVk, some immature grains and a 
fe\# foreign seeds were present, but the sample was on the whole 
clean. The bulk of the wheat was “ hard,” tut a few “ soft ” 
grains wefe observed. 

Results of Examination. , 

The samples were analysed and gave the following results, 
which may be compared with the corresponding figures for 
average “North Western spring wheat” from the United States:— 



No. 1. 
Wheat from 
Kano. 

Per cent. 

No. 2. 

Wheat from 
Zaria. 

Per cent. 

U.S.A. 

“ North Western 
Spring wheat.” 
Per cent. 

Gluten . 

. 11-3 

107 

9-9 

Gliadin . 

• S -9 

6-3 ’ 

S'o • 


Commercial Valuatim. 



The samples were submitted to a firm of grain mer¬ 
chants in London, who reported thl&t No. i from Kano was a 
description of wheat that would need very careful testing'befor? 
an actual valuation could be giv^, but that they estimated the 
value at about 36* 6 d. per |8o lb. ^.Lf. Lond(jn (October 1909). 
They stated that No. 2, frotji Zaria, was of very good character, 
and would be worth about yjs. 6 d. pv 480 lb. c.i.f. London 
(October 1909). 

The firm added thatft is’imposaible to give exact valuations 
of such wheats as the present samples until they have been tested 
by actual milling and liking trials. They appearod, however, 
to consider that such^rain would find large market in Europe. 
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As^ the quantity of Kano wheat was sufficiency large for 
practical trials, a sample was submitted to Mr. A. E. Humphries, 
frho, as the result of milling and baking experiments, reported 
that it would find a ready sale in the United Kingdom, and that 
in quality it is not far behind ‘‘ Gluyas.” (Sle above.) 

MACARONI WHEAT FROM SIND, INtfiA. 

This sample of macaroni wheat was forwarded to the Imperial 
Institute with the request that its value for making macaroni 
might be ascertained with a view to its export Jp Italy, as 
at present this wheat is not touched by exporters in India 
for the English trade., 

T,he sample was described as a strong hardy wheat growing 
well in “ kalarish ” ground, and having considerable rust-resisting 
powers. It was stated to be a typical macaroni wheal, contain¬ 
ing much gluten. 

Chemical Examination. 

The wheat was examined chemically to determine the propor¬ 
tion of gluten present, with the following results:— 

Sample as Gluten in 

received. dry wheat. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Gluten . . 1170 13-46 

Moisture . . 13-10 — 

. * 

The gluten was of good quality, fairly elastic, and not too 
dark in colour. 

The amount of gluten in American macaroni wheats usually 
varies from 12-5 to 17-9 pep tent, in the dry wheat, and occasion- 
{Jly riies to as much as 20 per cent. 

« . 

Commercial V&luation. 

c , ‘ 

Samples of the wheat were forwarded to firms of macaroni 
manufacturers in France, Italy and Sicily for examination. The 
Sicilian firm stated that this Indian wheat may be considered 
suitable for making macaropi, but'they pointed out that when 
large quantities of wheat of this quality were imported into Sicily 
it was found tfi answer the purpose better if mixed with hard 
Taganrog wheats, in thd proportion of one-third of the-latter. 
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A firm iif Naplfes reported that this wheat was perfectly suit¬ 
able for making macaroni, and stated that they would like to 
, receive offers’ of consignments. , • 

With reference to the prices of macaroni wheat in Europe it 
is stated that the «nly hard wheat at preseat imported into 
Naples for the manufacture of macaroni is Russian, which 
is sold at the a,verage price of 2275 lire per 100 kilos (equivalent 
to gs. id. per cwt.) c.i.f. in bulk, cash against documents, i 
per cent discount Of Indian hard wheat, only small lots have 
been sold of “ Hard Red ” “ 70 per cent” at 22| lire per 100 kilos 
(qr. \\d. pePcwt.) c.i.f. in bags, gross for net cash against dpcu- 
ments, i per cent, discount. There is also a commission of 
I per cent from seller to agent, to which* the above prices are 
subject The great difficulty in the importation of Indian wheat 
€s the tinje of shipment. Shipments should be made to Italy 
before the 15th May by direct steamers, as otherwise the wheat 
would come in when the new crop was ready. • 


SUNN HEMP FROM INDIA. 

Ten samples of “sunn” or “san” hemp {Crotalariajuncea) 
from India were examined recently. They had been grown in 
the Pabna District of Eastern Bengal and ^ssam, where the 
following method of preparation is practised. 

The plants are either pulled or cut, aiyl are then immediately 
retted, without being previously dried, by immersion in water; 
running river water is preferred to«tagnant pool water for this 
purpose, since it furnishes a fibre of better colour, strength and 
sofjness. Considerable care is re(juired to stop the retting at the 
right point, as over-retting lenders the fibres weak and brittle, 
whilst under-rejting leaves the pro<fuct in an unsatisfactory state, 
with portions of bark adhenng to it It is stated that the culti¬ 
vator? consider that the “ Phulsan,” or flower-bearing san plant, 
yields a better quality filsre thag the seed-bearing plant. 

An account of thq cultivation and preparation of Sunn hemp 
in the Pabna District, is given in a recent Agricultural Ledger 
(No. 7 of 1908-09) jirluch includes tlje results of the present 
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investigation. The area devoted to this ctop in' the Pabna 
District is almost entirely situated in the Serajganj Sub-division 
%nd amoqpts to about 27,000 acres. The total annual produc¬ 
tion of tbe fibre is estimated to be about 5,000 tons. 

The tea samples of fibre received at th®> Imperial Institute 
are described in the following paragraphs. The opinion of 
experts on the commercial value of these fibres ^nd the results 
of the chemical examination of three of the specimens are 
recorded. 

N'o. \,from Talgachi, Pabna District. —The fibre was straw- 
colc>ured and of fair lustre, fairly well cleaned, birT somewhat 
towy at the ends and containing some adherent tissue. It was 
of fairly good strength, and 7 feet long, and was regarded «by 
commercial experts as worth £2^ per ton (May 1909). With 
reference to this and the nine following samples, thp brokers 
reported that the prices quoted as the current value of the fibres 
might be regarded as fully £\ per ton above their normal value, 
owing to a shortage in the supply. 

No. 2, from Talgachi, Pabna District. —This fibre was mostly 
grey but partly greenish, and was of poor lustre. It was not 
very well cleaned, but contained a considerable quantity of 
woody and other matter. The strength was fairly good, and 
the length amounted to about 4 feet. The product was valued 
at ;^i8 per ton (May 1909). 

No. from Talgachi, Pabna District. —The fibre was of very 
pale straw-colour, and of fair lustre. It was fairly well cleaned, 
was of fairly good strength, and 6 feet long. 

On chemical examination it yielded the following results :— 
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favourably witfi the ^mples of Sunn hemp previously examined 
at the Imperial Institute (compare table on p. 125). 

„ No. I, from Vllapara, Pabna District. —This was a v^ry pale 
straw-coloured fibre, of fair lustre and slightly green ini parts. 
It was fairly well clfeaned, but contained some partjtles of 
adherent tissue, which were easily removed by gentle hackling. 
The strength wa| good, but rather uneven, and the length of 
staple was about 6 feet. The fibre was valued at £,2^ per ton 
(May 1909). 

No. 2, from Ullapara, Pabna District. —This fibre was of very 
pale straw-colOUr and of fair lustre. It was fairly well cleaned, 
but contained some adherent tisstje, which was easily removed 
on hackling. The product was of good but rather uneven 
strength, and 5 feet 9 inches long. » • 

©n chemical examination the following results were 
obtained:— 



Per cent. 

Moisture 

. . . . 8-3 

Ash .... 

. 0-3 . 

a-Hydrolysis (loss). 

. 6-3 

/STHydrolysis (loss). 

• 157 

Acid purification (loss) . 

. ro 

Cellulose 

. 88-8 


The material was regarded as worth £2^ per ton (May 19P9). 
This fibre closely resembled No. 3 from Talgachi in chemical 
composition and behaviour. • 

No. I, from Ullapara^ Pabna District. —This was a pale straw- 
coloured fibre, slightly darker than sam^e No. 2 from Ullapara. 
It was fairly well cleaned, but contained some adherent tiSsue, 
whichcould be easily removed by hackling. The product was 
of good but;.j;ather uneven strer%th, and 6 feet 6 jnches long, and 
was valued at ;^23»per ton (May 1909). * 

Nb. \,from Kaijuri, Pabna District. —Th|s sample consisted of 
very pal^ straw-coloured fibre of fair lustre. It was well cleaned 
and confined 4^s extraneous* mattef than the other samples. 
The strength was fairlyugood, and the length was about 5 feet 
6 inches. . * 

'Hie results'of the chemical examination! were as follows:— 
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* Per cent. 


Moisture.8'2 

.' . 03 

a-Hydrolysis (loss).67 

t) 3 -HydsDlysis (loss). . . « . . IS'I^ 

Acid purification (loss).1-4 

Cellulose. ^ . 87 6 


Fibre of this quality was considered to be worth £2^ per ton 
[May 1909). 

In chemical composition and behaviour, this ^sample closely 
•esembled No. 3 from Talgachi and No. 2 from Ullapara. 

No. 2, from Kaifuri, Pabnli District .—This sample consisted 
3f straw-coloured fibre, of fair lustre, and fairly well cleaned, 
3Ut somewhat gummy and containing some woody fragments, 
it was of fairly good strength, 6 feet 6 inches long, and was 
iralued at £25 per ton (May 1909). 

No. 3, from Kaijuri, Pabna District .—This fibre was buff- 
:oloured and of fair lustre. It was not well cleaned, but 
:ontained a large amount of woody and other extraneous 
matter. The strength was fair, the length averaged 5 feet 
3 inches, and the value was estimated at ;^2o per ton (May 
1909). 

No. 4 from Kaijuri, Pabna District .—This fibre was grey 
ind lacking in lustre. It was not well cleaned, but contained a 
large quantity of woody matter and tow. The material was 
rather weak, 4 feet to 5 feet long, and was valued at fi"; per* 
ton (May 1909). 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The commercial experts to whom the samples were submitted 
confirmed the ^conclusions, de<i«ced from the resjilts of the 
cheihical examination, that these fibres w«re of remarkably 
good quality. Thpy were also particularly satisfactory in 
respect of length, strength and colour, stod would fin<l a ready 
mailcet Several of then; were^abqfve the average Idhgth and 
were very well prepared. , 

It may be of interest to compare the results of the chetnical 
examination in the present instance with the figures c^Aained 
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for specimens of BurSaese and Calcutta Sunn hemp previousjly 

examined at the^ Imperial Institute. 



No. 3. 

• from 
Talgacbt 

No. 2, 
from 

Ullapara. 

No. I. 
from 
KaijurL 

Burmese 

^uDni 

Semp. 

Calcutta 
• Stum 
Hemp. 

Moisture.». . 

Ash. 

O'Hydrolysis (loss) . . . 

jS'Hydrolysis (loss) . . . 

Acid purification (loss) . . 

Cellulose. 

Percatt. 

8-0 

0-3 

7 -S 

160 

fO 

87-9 

Per cent 

8'3 

0-3 

6-3 

157 

. I'D 
88-8 

Per cent, 
8-2 

0-3 

67 

157 

1-4 

87-6 

Per cent. 
^•8 

3 ’i 

9'2 

i 5'8 

37 

87'5 

Per cent, 

9*4 

0*6 

10*5 

14*0 

1*6 

90*8 


T 


This comparison indicates that the three samples from Eastern 
BengSl and Assam were of very good quality, and closely 
resembled those received from Burma and Calcutta. The 
former samples, however, probably contained smaller amounts 
of soluble extraneous impurity than the latter since they 
suffered smaller loss on a-hydrolysis and acid purification. 

The results of this investigation show that the Sunn hemp of 
the Pabna District is of a quality which would find a ready sale 
at good prices in the United Kingdom. The cultivation of this 
crop can therefore be safely extended. 


RUBBERS FROM THE WEST INDIES. 

The following reports give the resullj of the examination at 
the Imperial Institute of samples of Castilloa and Para rubber 
from Tobago, St. Lucia and Dominka. 

# 

CASTILLOA rubber FROM TOBAGO. 

The specimen was & large square sheet of Castilloa elastica 
rubber about ^ inch thicl^ and weigfiing 2^ lb. The rubber 
was black, clean, and well prepared; its physical properties 
were satisfactory. 

k had the following (imposition:— 
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,Moisture 



Rifbber as 
i^eived. 
Per cmi. 

ro * 

Compontion 
of diy rubber. 
Per cent. 

Caoutchouc. 



. 911 

92-0 

“Resin ♦ 



. • 61 

6-2 

Proteids 



0'8 

0‘8 

Insoluble matter. 



• in 

ro 

Ash . 



2-20 

2-22 


The sample was valued at 4f. 4^. per lb. in London, with fine 
hard Para from South America quoted at 5J^,per lb. This 
rubber is of good quality, and would be readily saleable. 

CASTiLlOA rubber from ST. LUCIA. ‘ 

' This sample,* which was labelled “ Small slab of biscuit rubber, 
CastiUoa elastica,” weighed 3 oz. It consisted of I small cake 
of rubber about 6 inches long, 3 to 4 inches wide and J inch 
' thick. The rubber was almost black, but was clean and well 
prepared; its physical properties were very satisfactory. 

An analysis gave the following results:— 





Rubber as 
received. 
Per cent. 

Composition 
of dry rubber. 
Per cent. 

Moisture 



. 0-3 

— 

Caoutchouc. 



. 88-6 

88'9 

Resin . 



• 91 

9-1 

Proteids 



■ 1-3 

I 3 

Insoluble matter . 

a 



. 07 

07 

Ash 



0-46 

0-46 


The sample was valupfi at about 3J. 6 d. per lb. in London, with 
fine'hard Para from South America quoted at 4f. 3j<£ per lb. 

The analytical results show that this CastiUoa rubbeu from 
St. Lucia is of,good quality, al^ough the percentage of resir 
is a‘little high. This slight defect may possibly disappear as 
the trees become ol^er. Consignments of similar character tc 
the present sample would be readily sideable. 

CASTILLOA RUBBER FROM DOMINICA. 


The specimen, which was labelled “ Large hisciiit of "Gw/tto* 
elastical' weighed 1 \i). 2 oz. It , consisted of a large rongl 
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biscuit of blaclr rubber, about 11 inches in diameter and | inch 

thick. The rubber was clean, dry and well prepared; Its 
gjiysical properfies were very satisfactory. 

The results of the analysis were as follows 


Rubber as Composition 
received, of dry rubber. 
Per cent Per cent. 

• 


Moisture » . 

. 

. 1-9 

• 

Caoutchouc. 

* 

. 84-0 

85-6 

Resin . 

. 

. 9'2 

9-4 

Proteids 


• 37 

38 

IhsolubTe matter. 


1-2 

1-2 

Ash 


.* . 2 -p 9 

213 


The sample was valued at about 3^. (d. per lb. m London, with 
fin 4 hard Pasa from South America quoted at 4?. per lb. 

The results pf the analysis show that this rubber is of good 
quality, though the percentages of resin and proteid are a little * 
high. 


PARA RUBBER FROM DOMINICA. 

The sample was labelled “ Small Biscuits of Para Rubber," 
and weighed 5 oz. It consisted of three biscuits of rubber 
about 6 inches in diameter and to i inch thick. The rubber 
was light-coloured, clean and well prepared ; it exhibited good 
elasticity and tenacity. 


An analysis gave the 

following results:— 

Rubtei as 
received. 
J’er cent. 

Composition 
of dry rubber. 
Per cent. 

Moisture 

T • 0-4 

— 

Caoutchouc. 

. 930 

93'4 

, fResin . 

. • • • • 4-2 

42 

Proteids 

. *• . ,. 2 T , 

2-1 

Ash •. 

• • • 0-3 

0-3 


The sample was valued, at 45. ^d. per lb. in London, with fine 
hard Para from South AnjpricB quoted at 4s. i^d. per lb., and 
plantation Para biscuits at 4s. 4d. to 4s. md. per fo. 

This ilibber is of good quality, and compares favourably 
in composition with pla^tiftion Para rubiKr from Ceylon and 
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tiie Federated Malay States. There is no douUc that the Para 
tree will furnish excellent rubber in Dominica. 


ceAra rubber from NYASALAND. 

This sample of Ceard rubber weighed 7J oz., and consisted 
of five biscuits of pale rubber, which was clean and well- 
prepared. The rubber exhibited very good r.elasticity and 
tenacity. 

An analysis gave the following results:— , 


• . 

Rubber as 
received. 
Per cent. 

Composition 
of dry rubber, 

^ Percent. 

Moisture 

1*2 , 

— 

Caoutchouc . 

. . 8s-i 

86*1 

Resin .... 

. 6-7 

6*8 

Proteids 

6 t 

6*2 

Ash .... 

. . 0-9 

0*9 

The sample was submitted to brokers, who valued it at 5r. 4/f. 

per 111. in London, with fine hard 

Para from South America at 

5f. 4(f. per lb., and fine plantation Para biscuits at 5r. 4f(f. to 


Sf. 5f(f. per Ib.^ 

■^he results of the analysis show that this rubber is of satis¬ 
factory composition, although the percentages of resin and* 
proteid are higher than those recorded for some specimens of 
Ceard rubbet from Ceyl(jn. The sample compares very favour¬ 
ably both in appearance and composition with specimens of 
Ceard rubber from Portugjjiese East Africa which have been 
examined at the Imperial Institute (see this Bulletin, igoSf 6. 

255). « . * 

The rubber contained a quantity of the so-called insoluble 
caoutchouc, which ^as white and ver^ tenacious when dry. 

Consignments of similar character to this sample would 
always be readily saloabfe at good prices. 
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GENERAL NOTICES RESPECTING ECONOMIC PRODUCTS 

‘and their development. 

IN’SERNATION^.L CONGRESS OF TJOPIC^L 
AGRICULTURE AND COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

^ Brussels: May 1910 . 

A PRELIMINARY announcement of this Congress was published 
in this Bulletin (1909, 7 .409), in which its origin, organisation and 
scope were described. The Congress was held at the Palais de 
Congres of th^Brussels Exhibition from May 20th to 23rd la^, 
and was largely attended by British, German, French, Belgian, 
Russian and other representatives, and many’ interesting reports 
and papers were presented to it and discussed. *At the sugges- 
tioa of the international Association of Tropical Agriculture 
and Colonial Development, a British Committee was formed in 
May last to arrange for the contribution of papers by British • 
representatives, and this committee was finally constituted as 
follows;— 

President: Prof. Wyndham Dunstan, M.A., LL.D., YDirector 
of the Imperial Institute. 

Members : Mr. F. Beadon-Bryant, Inspector-General of Forestf to the 
Government of India; Mr. H. Brown, Technical Superintendent, Scientific 
and Technical Department, Imperial Institute; Professor P. Carmody, 
F.I.C., Director of the Department of Agriculture, Trinidad; Mr. J. B. 
Carruthers, Assistant Director of Agriculture, Trinidad; Dr. C.’ W. ' 
^Daniels, Director of the London School of Tropical Medicine; Mr. M. T. 
Dawe, Officer-in-Charge, Botanical, Forestry and Scientific Department, 
Uganda; Mr. G. C. Dudgeon, Inspector of Agriculture for British West 
Africa ; Mr. I. B. Pole Evans, Plant Patluffogist, Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Transvaal; Dr. E. Goulding, F.I.C., Principal Assistant, Scientific 
and Technical Department, Imperial Institute; Professor J. B. Harrison, 
C.Hf.Gn M.A., F.I.C., Director of the Science and Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment, British Guiana; Mr. J, M.*Jlillier, Curator oj^Museums, Royal 
Gardens, Kew; Mr.^A. E. Humphries; Mr. E. M. Jarvis, M.R.C^.S., 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, Department of Agriculture, Rhodesia ; 
Mr. M. Kelway-Bamber, F.I.C., Government CheMst, Ceylon ; Mr. R. N. 
Lyne, Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar; Lt.-Colonel D. Prain, CJ.E., 
M.A., M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., drlctor ff^he Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew; Mr. J. S. J. McCdYi, Director Agkculture,.Nyasaland; 

A. C. Macdonald, Dirlctor of Agriculture, East Aftw Protectorate ; 
Mr. J. H. Maiden, F.LS.j^ Director of m Botanic Gardetis,^ Sydney, 
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Nm South (Vales; Professor W. Roberts, JB.Sc., PtSyab Agricultural 
College, India; Mr. F. B. ' Smitli, Director oj Agriculture, Transvaal; 
Mr. S. Stockman, Chief Veterinary Officer of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fiiheries, London'; The Hon. Dr. Watts, C.M.G., D.Sc., F.I. 0 ;, 
Imperial Commissiotter for Agriculture in the (Vest Indies; Dr. J. C. 
Willis, *M.A., Director, Royal Botanic Gardeni, Ceylon. 

Secretary : Dr. T. A. Henry, Superintendent of Laboratories, 
Scientific and Technical Department, Imperial Institute. 

The opening meeting of the Congress coincided with the funeral 
of the late King Edward, and consequently the President, Colonel 
Thys, merely declared the Congress open and adjourned the 
meeting as a mark of respect to the memory of Hl'k late Majesty. 

The work of the Congress, was divided among three sections. 
No. I dealing with General Agriculture and Forestry, 'No. 2 
\tith Rural Industries and the Breeding of Stock, and^ No. 3 
with Transport, Trade and Commerce. Sectional meetftigs 
were held on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd May. The following is 
a brief r&umd of the proceedings of the various sections, with 
summarie* of the British reports and papers communicated. 


SECTION I.—GENERAL AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 

In July 1509 the International Association of Tropical 
Agriculture and Colonial Development selected a number of 
subject^ connected with tropical agriculture for special in¬ 
vestigation and inquiry, and a general reporter was appointed 
for 'each of these, charged with the duty of obtaining a special 
report on, the subject concerned, from a ffecognised-authdrky.in 
each coufttry interested, and with the preparation of a general 
report' for presentation tp the Congress. 

It wilt be convenient to summarise first the general and special 
reports presented in connecjiorrwith these various inquiries. . 


)^ral Report on the Present I^fisition of C^ton Cultivation. 


By Prof. Wynoham Dunstan, M.A., LL.D|» F.R.S. 

livhis General Report,, Profi^srer Dunstan, after drawing attention to 
the dependence of Europ^nKol^on manufacturers on the United States 
a«d ^gypt for taw material) and recalling the various factors which 
tenh to piDd)^9|2iregulaTity in ,^e supply and market price, r^erred to 
tl)^ possibility 6 f bbtaiiung large sup^ia from other couqtria. The 




.question of extending cotton-growing in these countries was discussed. 
•The natives of these regions must be left to decide as to the crops* 


which ^are most profitable forrthem to grow, and, in some localities, 
cannot under existing dircumstainces be persuadedU-til cultivafe cotton. 
It is most important that active Agricultural Departments should be 


created which can conduct experiments in the improvement of Cotton 
and afford demonstrations to t^e natives. Much can also becfiected 


by organisations, such as the British Cotton Growing Association, in 
providing ginning facilities, es'tabli^ing buying agencies, and affording 
other practical assistance in the development of the industry. * 

The chief wcientific problem to be solved in West Africa is ^he 
establishment of a type of cotton suited to the country and of the 
quality required by European spirfhers. In-order to secure this, 
systematic experiments are required, and such work can, be best 
conducted by a Government Department. It is Often the case that 
tMere is already an indigenous cotton in existence in a country, which 
by systematic hybridisation can be so improved as to yield a fibre of 
greater length and superior quality. Accounts of such work are given in 
the special reports from the United States, West Africa, British Guiana 
and Egypt. The systematic selection of seed for sowing lAs given good 
results in many countries, and is now being regularly practised in Egypt 
and elsewhere. In Uganda and Nyasaland acclimatised types of long- 
stapled American Upland cottons are gradually being evolved as the 
■established cottoQ of these Countries. In the West" Indies the great 


success, which has attended the re-introduction of,Sea'Island cotton 
is largely due to the efforts of a Government Department working in < 
coroperation with the British Cotton Growing Association. ’ - ' 

In India the cultivation is almost' entirely in the hands of the njlive^ 
who grow cokrse, short-stapled cottons, which are thoroughly established 
and meet with a steady^'demand. The cultivator is therefoie disinclined 
to grow a different class of cotton unless he is assured of t satisfactory 
crop,’ilJ^..a greater profit. Progress in improving the Indian staple 
must n’ecessarily be slow, and can be besf achieved by systematic work 
on the, part of the Agricultural Departments. A considerable abount ^ 
of wqfk in mis direction has already been accomplished. It is possible, 
howeve^that the cullivationofbjtterandlongeVstapledvarieties maybe 
accelerated by a decline in the demand Tot short-stipled Induu^cotton 
by Japan. Bqth Japan and ClSna produce large quantiti* off^oirse, 
short-stapled,4 cotton, and if the cultivation shopld findergo a great 
extension in these countries, the demahd for short-stapled Indian cotton 


would naturally decrease. • . * ^ ’ 

The importance of el?tomology in ib ^plication to 6otton cultivation 
is recognised by tdl the more importtmt countries of production. • fhe 
Report'for the United Statessshows th^fahie of the eaiWtBoJogical work 
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carried out by the Department of Agriculture, an<f especfally ip connec¬ 
tion with the measures adopted to control the ravages of the boll-weevil 
^and the cotton boll-worm. The risk of the boll-weevil being introduced 
into Africa in American seed is very remote, since it is improbable' 
that the pest in any form could survive the journey. Considerable pro¬ 
gress has been liiade in the United States iil reducing the damage 
caused by this pest by cultivating eariy'-maturing varieties of cotton. 
Entomological research has also demonstrated that the cotton boll-worm 
can be kept in check by the adoption of certain measures at the critical 
stages of its existence. The science of mycology is also of great 
importance, and has been applied in the United States to the study of 
various fungoid diseases of the cotton plant with excellent results, which 
may be illustrated by reference to the production of a Strain of plants 
resistant to the wilt-disease. 

The question of manures is also best studied by a Govemijjent 
Department, and much has been achieved in this direction by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Unless due precautions are 
taken and the effect of manures ascertained by preliminary«trials befoife 
applying them on a large scale, the growth of the plant may be 
stimulated in undesirable ways. 

The experience of the United States and Egypt in cotton growing 
forms a valuable guide in deciding on the steps to be taken in intro¬ 
ducing the cultivation into a new country. In the United States, the 
Department of Agriculture has conferred great benefit on the industry 
by the issue of its valuable Bulletins, and also by its well-organised 
efforts to improve the varieties grown and to combat the attack of 
insect and fungoid pests. The area under cultivation in the United 
' States is capable of considerable extension, but whether such extension 
will take place must depend chiefly on the inclination of the farmer to 
grow totton and tHfe extent to which cheap labour is available. 

The outlook in Egypt cannot be regarded as satisfactory, since, during 
recent years, a serious decline has taken place both in the quantity and 
quality of the crop. The precise reasons for this decline are not now 
easily ascertained. There hp been no Government Department of 
Agriculture in Egypt to "study the problems connected with the 
.industry, although excellent work has been carried out recently by the 
Khedivial Agricultural Society. ?Vmong the various causes to whieh the 
decline has been attributed may be nyiitioned the ravages of the cotton 
worm end cotton feoll-worm, the neglect of systematic seed-selection, 
and the exhaustion of the soil prodused by cotton being grown in a 
two years’, instead of a •three years’, rotation. Other probable causes 
are over-watering by the cultivators and the rise of sub-soil water owing 
to the system of irrigation as veil as deficient drainage. The whole 
question is now being investigated by a Commission to which the 
officets of ]^e Ayicultural Society are attached. There is great need 
for a thoroughly Quipped Agricultural Ddjtartment in Egypt modelled 
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on the lines of that of the United States, and provided with a staff of 
highly qualified officers. 

Summaries #ere then given of the following special reports obtained^ 
by the General-Reporter from the countries named. In preparing these 
speciad reports the authors were asked to devote attention moje particu¬ 
larly to the following points:—(i) The present position and prospects 
of the industry; (2) any special difficulties met with; and (3) nature 
of experimental york in progress. The names of the<authors are given 
in italics:— United States, Department of Agriculture (forwarded by 
James Wilson, Secretary); Egypt, IV. Lawrence Balts, M.A., Khedivial 
Agricultural Society; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Ernest Goulding, U.Sc., 
Imperial Institute, London; India, G. A. Gammie, F.L.S., Cotton 
Specialist to the Imperial Department of Agriculture; Cyprus, 
Wyndham Dunstan, M.A., LL.D.,^F.R.S., Director of the Imperial 
Institute; Malta, F.Debour, M.D., Inspector Of Agriculture; Uganda, 
P. H Lamb, Acting-Superintendent, Cotton Department; East Africa 
Protectorate, A. C. MacDonald, Director of Agriculture; Nyasa- 
LAND,y. Sffwart/. McCall, Director of Agriculture; North-Eastern 
and North-Western Rhodesia, The British South Africa Company 
(forwarded by E. H. Smith Wright, Acting Assistant Secretary); 
Southern Rhodesia, Eric A. Nobbs, Director of Agriculture; Trans¬ 
vaal, W. H. Scherffius, Department of Agriculture; Natal, E. R. 
Sawer, Director of the Division of Agriculture and Forestry; Cape 
Colony, R. IV. Thornton, Department of Agriculture; Gambia, Ernest 
Goulding, D.Sc., Imperial Institute; Gold Coast, W. S. D. Tudhope, 
Director of Agriculture; Sierra Leone, Southern Nigeria and 
Northern Nigeria, G. C. Dudgeon, Inspector of Agriculture for^ 
British West Africa; Mauritius, P. E. Boname, Director of the 
Agricultural Station; Seychelles, P. R. Dupont, Curator of the 
Botanic Station; Queensland and Papua, Ernest G. E. Striven, 
Undersecretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock; West Indies, 
Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies (forwarded by 
the Hon. Dr Watts, C.M G., D.Sc.); British Guiana,/. B. Harrison, 
C.M.G., M.A., Director, Science an# Agriculture Department; 
German Colonies, 0 . Warburg, of the German Colonial Ecanomic 
Committee; Portuguese Colonies, H. P. Taveira, of the Portuguese' 
Indvfitrial Association; Russian Empire, Boris de Eedtschenko, of 
the Imperial Botanic Garden, St., Petersburg; Asia Minor, 
Wyndham Dunstan, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Itbperial 
Institute, London; China, Iff P. Ker, Commercial Attach^, British 
Legation, Peking; Dutch East Indies, /. Lovink, Director of the 
Department of Agriculture; BEynAN Congo, Belgian Ministry for the 
Colonies (forwarded by th# Deputy Director-General); Indo-China, 
G. Capus, DireCtor-General of Agriculture; Tunis, H. Rou^pert, 
Director of Agriculture; Peru, Gerardo Ktinge. Director#of the Ex¬ 
perimental Cotton Statioi^ Depdrtment of Economic Expansion. 
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Two papers on special aspects of cotton cultivation were also 
communicated, of which the following are summaries;— 

, The Cottons in Indigenons Cnltiration in British West AMoa. ^ 
By G. C. fouDGEON, Inspector of Agriculture for British West Africa .— 
An. account is given of the occurrence and distribution of the mrious 
species of cotton Cultivated by the natives of British West Africa, the 
nomenclature and classification employed being based on those adopted 
by Sir George Watt in The Wild and Cultivated Cotton Plants of the World. 

West African forms of the following cottons are described:—(i) 
Gossypium arboreum, Linn., var. sanguinea, Watt ; (2) G. obtusifolium, 
Rosb., var. africana. Watt; (3) G. punctatum, Sch. and Thon., var. 
nigeria, Watt; (4) G. hirsutum, Linn ; (5) G. peruvianum, Cav ; 
(6) ^G. ntexicanum, Tod.; (7) G.purpurascens, Poir.; (8)*’'G. vitifolium. 
Lank.; (9) G. barbadense, Linn.); (10) G. brasiliense, Macf. 

Application of Mendel’s Law to Cotton Breeding. By W. L. 
Balls, M.A,, Botanist to the Khedivial Agricultural Society, Cairo .— 
After a preliminary discussion of the Mendelian principles «f heredity, 
an indication is given of the errors liable to be introduced in practice 
and the best means of overcoming them. The subject is illustrated by 
reference to the hybridisation of white American Upland with brown 
Egyptian cotton. The first generation resulting from this cross bears 
cream-coloured Egyptian lint. In the second generation there are on 
the average among i6 individuals, 4 brown-, 8 cream- and 4 white-linted 
plants. The four brown-linted plants consist on the average of i 
American Upland and 3 Egyptian. One of the Egyptian plants breeds 
true whilst the others break up. The American quality is a “ recessive 
character,” since it is completely obliterated in the external appearance 
of the first generation, and the Upland plant must therefore breed true. 
FurthA-, it is knowif that all brown-linted cottons will breed true to that 
colour. Hence it is possible to isolate a plant bearing brown Upland 
lint and propagate it with the certainty that the offspring will resemble 
it in respect of the brown colour and Upland quality. This synthesis of 
a brown Upland cotton has ^een effected many times in the author’s 
labora^ry. * 

• Moreover, in this experiment pure strains of white Egyptian and white 
Upland are obtained, so that, stdfting with brown Egyptian and white 
Upland, it is possible to recover the ty;^ parental forms and also effect 
two combinations with the production of Egyptian with the colour 
removed and Upland with the brown Wtolour added. 

An account is given of the results obtained in a study of a second 
case of inheritance, namely, that of yielding capacity, including the total 
production of flowers, the periodicity ot flower production^ the amount 
of boll-titedding, the time taken for maturation of the boll, the size of 
the bdl]| th^fbrm of tiie boll, the number of boll-divisions, the size of 
the s^ the density of the lint, and the lef^h of the lint. 
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In conclusion, it Is pointed out that, even in the case of ciosses 
between Upland and Egyptian cottons, which yield most complicated 
series of offspring, the heredity can be step by step reduced to simple 
factors. In some cases, it has been possible by recomliination o? 
factoiy to form new characters, thus obtaining plants which breed true 
to a new seed-weight, a new habit of branching, or a*new height The 
opinion is expressed' that breeding on Mendelian lines will well repay 
the extra troubl^ involved, and that the adoption of .this practice will 
ultimately effect great alterations in the world’s cotton supply. Emphasis 
is laid on the necessity of avoiding errors due to natural crossing. 

THE^UBBER PLANTS OF TROPICAL COUNTRIES. 

A number of special reports dealing with the rubber resources 
of various countries were presented. 

The Eubber Eesources of West Africa. Bf Harold Brown, 
Vechnical Superintendent, Scientific and Technical Department, Imperial 
Institute. —The paper deals generally with the question of the production 
of rubber in British West Africa, i.e. in the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gqjd 
Coast, Northern and Southern Nigeria. It gives statistics of production; 
the names of the indigenous rubber plants and their distribution; the 
native methods of collecting and preparing rubber; the quality and 
value of the rubber; the improved methods of preparation and the 
resulting increase in the value of the rubber. The paper also includes 
an account of the present position of rubber cultivation in the various 
countries. 

Gambia. —The indigenous rubber-yielding plants are species ol 
Landolphia, principally landolphia Heudelotii, but the vast majority of 
the vines have been destroyed by the methods of Collection employed, 
and since 1905 very little rubber has been collected in the Colony 
itself. The exports in 1907 and 1908 were*61,405 lb. and 18,568 lb. 
respectively. No systematic cultivation of rubber plants has beer 
attempted in the Gambia. 

Sierra Leone. —The indigenous rubDer plants include species 01 
Landolphia and Clitandra (Z. Heudelotii, L. owariensis, and diitandrq 
sp.)iand the West African rubber tret, Funtumia elasfica. The bulk 0: 
the rubber is collected in thelJBandajuma, Panguma and Koinadugi 
districts. The exports in 1907 and 1988 were 164,463 lb. and 92,oi< 
lb. respectively. T'he Para rubber tree {Hevea brasiliensis) and Funtumu 
elastiea are being experimentally cultivated if! the Colony. 

Gold Coast. —The rubber of this Colony is derived from Funtumit 
elastiea, Landolphia spg. (firinfipally 1 .. owariensis) and Ficus Vogelii 
Most of the Funtumia "rubber is exported in the form of “lump,” am 
owing to defective methods of preparation it is usually of tnfeno 
quality; attempts are,_^hcpvever, being made to remeiiy this. Thi 
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rubber of Fieus Vcgelii contains a high percentage* of resin. The chief 
sources of Gold Coast rubber are the forests of Ashanti, Sefwhi and 
Akim. The exports in 1907 and 1908 were 3,549,548 lb. and^ 
*1)7 7 31*48'lb. respectively. 

Plantations of Para and Funtumia trees have been successfully 
establishe'd in th^Gold Coast, and promise to ^ve very good results. 
Experiments with other rubber-yielding plants are also in progress. 

Nigeria. —The principal sources of rubber in Nortljprn and Southern 
Nigeria are Funtumia elastica, and species of Landolphia, Clitandra and 
Carpodinus vinea The Funtumia rubber is exported in the form of 
“lump,” as in the Gold Coast, but efforts are being made to induce the 
natives to prepare it in “ biscuits.” The exports from Southern Nigeria, 
including those from Northern Nigeria, were 2,845,823 lb. and 
1,222,203 lb. in 1907 and 1908 respectively; the production in 
Northern Nigeria was 1^187,588 lb. in 1907, and 509,454 lb. in i9o{!. 

Experiments with a number of exotic rubber trees are in progress in 
Southern Nigeria. * Plantations of the Para tree have been established 
in several localities, and so far have given very promising resultl. 
Large numbers of Funtumia trees have also been planted. 

. In Northern Nigeria plantations of Funtumia trees have been 
established. 

Bubher in British East Africa. By A. C. MacDonald, Director 
of Agriculture in the East Africa Protectorate .—The indigenous rubber- 
yielding plants of British East Africa include species of Landolphia 
vines and the tree Mascarenhasia elastica. 

Landolphia Kirkii is abundant in the Coast Belt, whilst another 
c species is found on the Nandi Plateau in the Nyanza province at an 
elevation of 6,000 feet. The bulk of the rubber exported from the 
Protei^orate has Ivtherto been obtained from these vines. In the 
Coast Belt much damage has been done to the vines by the native 
methods of tapping, but attempts are being made to remedy this. 

Within the last two years Mascarenhasia elastica was found to be 
indigenous in the forests on the Shimba Hills, and experiments are 
now being made in order tOitfetermine its value as a source of rubber 
and it^ suitability for planting purposes. 

Experiments are also in progifpss with Para, Ceaxi, Funtumia^and 
Castilloa rubber trees. Except in a fei( favoured situations the climate 
of East Africa, evCh in the Ooast aSd Lake regions, is not suitable 
for the Para tree. The Ceard tree ha^ however, dtfae very well, and 
plantations aggregating from 1,500 to 2,000 acres have been already 
established, and extensive planting is going on. The paper gives 
particulars of some preliminan tapping mqieriments on trees 
at Witu. 

of Babhor. Bv Prof. Cabmody, Direetor ^Agricui- 
ture, TnmlM.-‘k description is g^ven of htr. H. S. SmiUi’s nAchine for 
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the separation of rubW from latex (English Patent No. 7433 of 1J09). 
The machine is of the centrifugal type, but makes special provision for 
the escape of the dark, watery liquid resulting from the coagulation of^ 
**Castilloa latex, and thus avoids discoloration of the rubber.' Further, 
the machine admits of the addition of organic liquids for the removal 
of resins, so that it can be used for the preparation of goo’d quality 
rubber from the resinous latex of young Castilloa trees. 

Notes on Taking Castilloa Bnbber. By J. R Carruthers, 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, Trinidad. —The yield of rubber from 
Hevea brasiliensis trees, over five years old, tapped on the “herring 
bone ” or “ V ” system, may be taken as i lb. of dry rubber per annum, 
for each foot diameter of the tree, measured at 3 feet from the groqpd. 
In Castilloa trees, tapped by hatchets, chisels or axes or by the methods 
used for Hevea, the yield is much poorer and^does not exceed 6 02. 
per toot diameter, measured at 3 feet from the ground. The author 
considers that this smaller yield is due mainly to thedack of a system of 
tapping suited to Castilloa, and he has undertaken a series of experiments 
designed to discover a better system. 

Experiments in pricking Castilloa trees, varying in diameter from 27 
to 45 inches and in age from 7 to nearly 10 years, indicated that good 
results may be obtained in thbway, and these trials are being continued. 
It was observed that Castilloa trees continued to yield latex for from 10 
to 20 minutes after pricking, but that the period of flow could be 
lengthened to about 50 minutes by continuously spraying the pricked 
portion (10 x 10 inches in these trials) of the bark with water, and in 
this way the yield of rubber could be increased by from 20 to 40 per 
cent. The latex was collected by means of an unbleached calico ' 
“ apron ” of special form attached to the tree about 8 inches from the 
ground. A suitable “ pricker ” has yet to be devised for Castillcv, and 
the author is making experiments in this direction. 

The other rubber reports presented were as ^llows: “ Note on Hevea 
in West Africa," by M. Yves Henry (see p. 183); “ Rubber in the German 
Colonies,” by Dr; Warburg; “ The Rubber of Ximenia americana,” by 
Dr. Suzxi; “ The Rubber Plants of the Tsopics,” by Senor G. Flores; 
“Exploitation of Indigenous Rubber Plants in the Belgian Con|o,” by^ 
M. l^ndt; “ Cultivation and Exploitation of Exotic Rubber Plants in the 
Belgian Congo," by M. Pynaert j and “ The Rational Study of Rubber 
Plants,” by Dr. Heim. * , 

- THE PLACE OF BOTANICAL GARDENS IN TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

In this inquiry specfal report? were presented by Prof. 
Engler and Dr. Volkens of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Dahlem 
(near Berlin), on the “ Awricultural and Forestry E^foerimental 
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Stations in the German Colonies,” by M. fcapus of the Agri¬ 

cultural Department of Indo-China, and by Prof. Borzi, Director 
‘of the Colonial Garden at Palermo. •“ 

• , GENERAL PAPERS. * ' 

In addition to the reports referred to, on inquiries initiated 
by the International Association, a number o{ papers dealing 
with tropical agriculture were also communicated, of which the 
following are abstracts:— 

Wheat Production in Relation to the Requirements of the United 
Kingdom. By A. E. Humphries. —consumption the United 
Kingdom of wheaten products per head of the population has remained 
practically constant foi many years ; the population has increased,yery 
greatly; the area of land in the United Kingdom under cultivation and 
gras&is substantiafty the same as it was thirty years ago, and the acreage 
under wheat has decreased very much in that period ; stPthe imports 
into the United Kingdom of wheat and wheaten products have greatly 
increased, and the quantity required per annum is not likely to diminish. 
The production qf wheat in England is still important, and the pro¬ 
fitableness of wheat-growing remains directly and indirectly one of the 
. determining factors of the prosperity of British agriculture. 

The profit to be obtained from the production of wheat depends, not 
only upon satisfactory market values for the produce, but can be most 
materially affected by increasing the yields of grain and straw, and by 
other methods of reducing the cost of production per unit of quantity. 
Scientific research is of the greatest importance as a means to this end, 
and results obtained in recent years are likely to have effects of world¬ 
wide importance. 

There have been in the last thirty years great changes in the methods 
of fiour-milling, and milb are now so well equipped with processes and 
machinery, that millers are able to handle satisfactorily wheats of 
widely differing characteristitg. 

Whf n the wheat produced in a district is milled therein, it is necessary 
■ to grow varieties, which best suit the local requirements, but British 
millers no longer ask that importfed wheats should be mellow or soft or 
of any specific type or variety. Tf^ey realise »-that under ordinary 
circumstances it would not pay the grower to produce wheats which 
would realise maximum prices, if sucft wheats were unfitted by their 
nature, to yield in any given set of naturalconditions a maxioi^m crop 
on an average of years. The British miller, especially if he be allowed 
to utilise the advice of the chemist "kndhengineer in developing the 
potentialities of any wheat, is ready to buy at a fair price any.k^ of 
wh^ offered to him. 

■ It is difficult or impossible to lay do^ any definite Standard of 
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supreme excellence as regards quality in wheat. The author, however, 
gives a list of points to be remembered by those wishing to sell wfieat 
on British markets. 

” The author also summarises the results of an inquiry ini!iated by 
the National Association of British and Irish Millers into the causes of 
quality in wheat, and emphasises the very great iiri^ortance, in the 
application of Mendelism to wheat, of Prof. Biffen’s discoveries con¬ 
cerning the inheritjnce of disease and of quality of endosperm. 

Work Done in the Testing of Wheat and Flonr in the Chemibal 
Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture, I^ew South Wales. 
By F. B. Guthrie, F.I.C., F.C.S., Chemist to the Department of 
Agriculture, iftw South Wales.—At first wheat was grown in Nfw 
South Wales entirely in the Coastal Districts, and the chief difficulty 
expeyenced was the prevalence of ‘'rust.” Later on, this crop was 
extended to the arid and semi-arid districts, and it became necessary 
to find wheats which would be drought-resistant. Tlfe desire to breed 
wfieats of good milling quality and yielding “ strong ” flours arose at a 
later date still. 

The breeding and improvement of wheat in New South Wales was^ 
undertaken first by the late Mr. W. J. Farrer, aboijt 1882. At first 
Farrer worked alone, but after 1895, when a small milling apparatus 
was installed in the chemical laboratory of the New South Wales 
Department of Agriculture, he worked in association with that laboratory. 
The first important work on wheat done in the laboratory was a com¬ 
parison of the standard wheats in cultivation in Australia, with a 
number of exotic varieties, and also tvith breeds introduced by Farrer. 
In these investigations attention was directed mainly to the following 
factors, in the flours obtained on milling:—Colour, gluten content, 
water-absorptive power, behaviour on baking, volume^of loaf produced. 
The water-absorptive power has been found to correspond in a fairly 
satisfactory manner with the “ strength ” of a flour, and may be taken 
as a measure of it. 

Ip addition the change in character imported varieties of wheat 
such as “ Duluth ” or “ Manitoba,” when grbwn for a series of ywrs in 
New South Wales has been investigated. The results showed that in 
some»districts imported varieties detetiorate, and in this respect are 
inferior to FarreFs cross-bred wiipats. ^ 

More recently experimepts have been* undertaken on the blending 
of wheats «nd Spurs, and it has been found that considerable amounts 
of weak %heats can be blended with strong whSats for milling purposes, 
and “strong” with “weak” flours without impairing the “strength" of 
the flour as measured by its aratef-absorptive capacity or by the volume 
of tbt loi^'produced on baking. 

Invfls^l^t^ns have^also been carried out on the qualities ctf the 
flburs ;,olbutined at variou^sftiges of milling. 
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Field experiments on the manuring of wheat and on the tolerance of 
wh&ats for noxious ingredients in the soil have also been made in 
conjunction with laboratory work. 

* t ** 

The Work of the late W. J. Farrer, Wheat Experimentalist to the 
New Siuth Waies Department of Agriculture. Bv F. B. Guthrie, 
F.I.C., F.C.S. Chemist to the Department of Agriculture, New South 
Wales. With .Notes on Farrer’s Uethods of Work. By G. W. 
Norris. —W. J. Farrer began work on the improvement of wheat in 
New South Wales about 1882, and in 1898 became Wheat Experi¬ 
mentalist to the Department of Agriculture in that Colony. He 
endeavoured to produce types of wheat which would be resistant to 
rugt and other fungoid diseases and to drought, arfd would yield 
“ strong ” flours. The last-mentioned of these three desiderata he 
secured, and at the present time certain of his cross-bred wheats ye of 
greater value to the miller than any previously in cultivation in New 
South Wales. A' large measure of success was also achieved in the 
production of rust and drought-resistant varieties, but the'fina! value* of 
this side of his work cannot be estimated yet 

, After joining the Department of Agriculture in 1898 he was able to 
have milling tests made of each of his cross-bred wheats, and in this 
way was able to reject each season a large number of crosses, which 
were useless on account of their poor milling value. 

In order that readers may appreciate the value of Farrer’s work 
descriptive accounts are given in the paper of (i) typical, soft, weak, 
flout wheats, most commonly grown in New South Wales, (2) improved, 
soft, weak flour wheats resulting from Farrer’s earlier cross-breeding 
‘ experiments, and (3) strong flour, cross-bred wheats introduced by 
Farrer. 

In. these descriptive accounts mention is made of the origin of the 
wheat when known, its suitability to various parts of the State, its habit 
of growth, milling characteristics, etc. 

The paper is completed by a series of notes contributed by Mr. 
Norris, describing Farrer’s pperimental station at Lambrigg and his 
methods of planting, selecting and crossing wheats. 

South African Cereal Bustsit with Ohservationi on the Protein of 
Breeding Bust-reiietant Wheats. B(/ I. B. Pole-Evans, Plant Path¬ 
ologist^ Department of Agriculture, t'ransvaal .—Four distinct species of 
rust occur commonly in cereals in Sou{h Africa, viz.*.— 

(1) Puccinia graminii, Pers., the black rust found on wheat, barley, 
, oats and rye. 

(2) Puccinia triticina, Eriks, the br».wn nist on wheat. 

(3) Puccinia coronifera, Kletohn, the yeUow rust on oats. 

(4^ Puccinia disperta, Eriks, the brown rust op rye. 

Of thesd Puccinia graminis causes yetj severe damage to wheat, 
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barley and oats. The* oat crop also in some seasons is completely 
destroyed by Puccinia coronifera alone. The form Puccinia gramtnis 
on wheat infects iJarley readily in the summer months, but not during 
tKe winter. In the sapie way wheat is readily infected with the rust 
from bailey in the summer, but not in the winter. The form^on rye, 
usually found on the haulms, infects barley readily buf not rye, wheat 
or oats. The form on oats does not infect any of the other cereals, 
nor can oats be injected from wheat, barley or rye. . 

As a general rule wheats, which exhibit immunity to Puccinia graminis, 
are extremely susceptible to Puccinia trilicina and those showing 
immunity to Puccinia triiicina are highly susceptible to Puccinia graminis, 
though some varieties are severely attacked by both rusts. English, 
American, Australian and Indian varieties of wheat said to be immuwe 
to rust in several countries do not retain their immunity when exposed 
to Sotj^h African conditions. Indian oats which do not suffer from rust 
in India are highly susceptible to the rusts P. graminis and P 
coronifera, when grown in S. Africa. 

fn the woA of breeding rust-resistant strains of wheat in South 
Africa, it is found that the hybrids between immune and susceptible 
plants are far more susceptible to rust than the susceptible parents, and • 
that the 'rust from these hybrids is not only able to infect the 
immune parent, but also produces a far more severe infection on 
both parents than does the rust from the susceptible parent These 
hybrid wheats therefore act as “ bridging species ” or intermediaries in 
the passage of the rust from a susceptible to an immune variety, and 
there can be very little doubt that they play a very important part in 
the breeding down of immune varieties, such as commonly occur in 
nature. 

The Production of Tobacco leaf of the Yellow* Virginia Type. 

ByG. M. Odlum, Tolacco Pxpert, Rhodesia .—The name “yellow leaf” 
is preferred for this type of tobacco, since the te»m “brighttobacco,” in 
common use for it, is also applicable to other types grown on soils of a 
different character and cured by other methods. 

The first yellow tobaccos were produced mbre or less accidentally by 
sun-curing, during periods of favourable weather. A few growers then 
began to experiment in curing tobacco (Jf this type by means of open 
charcoal fires, and thi^ was rapidlylsjiperseded by the present method of 
applying heat by means of iron flues heated by a fire external t» the 
curing bam. * • 

The chief factors in the successful production bf yellow leaf are the 
selection of a good type of tobacco by means of breeding experiments, 
a sandy soil, careful manuringy rapid, uniform growth, quick handling of 
the crop when it is ripe, and rapid curing by means of heated flues. 
All these matters are considered in some detail in the full^papet? 
Yellow tobacco is grown chffifly in the States of Virginia, North and 
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South Carolina, and Tennessee, and until quite recently these parts of 
the United States had a monopoly of the industry. During the last ten 
years, however, the industry has become established ih Japan, Rhodesk 
and Nyasaland, and successful experiments in the production of this 
type of tobacco have been made in the Transvaal, Canada and else¬ 
where. *' 

The Burning ftuality of Tobacco. By Thomas Anderson Henry, 
D.Sc., Superintendent of Laboratories, and Samuel James Manson 
Auld, Ph D., D.Sc., Senior Assistant, Scientific and 7 'echnical Depart¬ 
ment, Imperial -Institute .—The cultivation of tobacco in a new country 
presents many difficulties to the planter, one of the most impwtant 
being that of producing a tobacco that will bum weil. 

In order that a tobacco should smoke in a satisfactory manner, it is 
essential that it shpuld burn ‘ evenly, slowly and completely.^ For 
cigar tobacco it is further necessary that it should leave a white or at 
most a pale grej ash, and the ash should be coherent and show no 
tendency to break up easily into powder or flakes, e ‘ 

These properties depend almost entirely on the nature of the mineral 
constituents of tobacco, and this in turn depends on the soil in which 
the tobacco is grown and the nature of the manures applied to it. One 
of the simplest methods of ascertaining the cause of bad burning in 
tobacco is to make analyses of the ash of the tobacco. The authors 
have made analyses of a large number of tobaccos of the principal kinds 
used in commerce, and on the basis of these results confirm the view 
that the chief factor influencing the burning quality of tobacco is the 
amount of potash in the ash. Lime and magnesia are also important 
and invariable constituents of tobacco ash, but their influence is 
practically confined to whitening the ash, and they are therefore of 
greatest importance in cigar tobaccos. Excess of lime, however, 
usually means reduction of potash, so that soils containing excess of^ 
lime are unsuitable fo» tobacco cultivation. Sulphates and chlorides 
are disadvantageous to the burning quality, and soils containing 
them are unsuitable fpr tjte cultivation of tobacco. 

In manuring tobacco, {jotash should be liberally applied unless the 
soil is rich in this constituent, but nitrogenous manures and phosphates 
should only be applied in sSch amounts as will ensure satisfactory 
growth. Potash is best applied in jie form of plant or wood ashes or 
as vegetable refuse. The*^ paramount position of Cuba, Java and 
Sumatra in the cigar tobacco induetry is probably mainly due to the 
great reserves of avaSlable potash accumulated in their soils by the 
deposition of the leaves of forest trees. 

« « 

Methods of Cnltivation and Varieties of Bugai Cane at the Sugar 
E^riment Station, Maokay, Queensland. Bv H. T. EASTERBY,2?r«rtor 
of the Experiment Station. —The first efperiments were made in 1901, 
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and were devotefi to sh&wing the advantage in sugar-cane cultivation of 
a deep surface layer of thoroughly tilled soil. For this purpose the 
soil was broken «p, then ploughed to a depth of 12 inches, and the 
sSb-soil thoroughly stirred to a further depth of 6 to 8 inche#. This 
treatmei)^ was followed by cross ploughings, producing a loose mass of 
soil 18 to 20 inches in 'depth. In such soil “Rose Camboo’’ cane, 
planted in April 1902, gave a yield of 15,073 lb. of sugar per acre, as 
> compared with 8,821 lb. per acre obtained by ordinvy cultivation, 
as carried on in Queensland. In further experiments made with ratoon 
canes, similar large increases in yield were obtained where the ground 
between the rows was ploughed and sub-soiled. 

Methods of planting have also been studied, and the results are all 
in favour of cldke-planting, the best distance being four feet between 
the rows. 

Experiments in manuring showed thkt a mixedjnanure, made up of 
ammonium sulphate 250 lb., sodium nitrate 150 lb., potassium sulphate 
100 lb., and calcium superphosphate 500 lb. per acre, ^ave an increased 
yieW of 16 tons of cane per acre. 

One hundred and twenty-four varieties of cane have been tried at the 
Station. Of these 70 were obtained from New Guinea, and 11 of them , 
have been retained for extended trial. Five of these selected canes, 
viz. 8a, 15, 24, 24A and 24B are of first grade, and have yielded from 
i 8'4 to 20'5 per cent, of sucrose per annum on the average during the 
years 1904-1908. 

Of the other 54 varieties some have been discarded, and others are 
still under trial, but none of them have proved as good as the best 
canes introduced from New Guinea. Seedling canes have proved less 
vigorous at Mackay than the standard canes of the country, and are 
also inferior to the selected New Guinea varieties. The work now in 
progress includes the introduction of further New Guinea kinds and 
standard varieties from other cane-growing countries. 

* The “gum disease” {Bacillus vascularutn) pauses serious trouble 
both in the field and in the mills, especially in the cooler districts. 
The best of the New Guinea varieties may prove immune to this 
disease. Observations at Mackay do not lead any support to the view 
that canes showing a high acidity are less susceptible to “gum disease” 
than otber sorts. Reference is also mad* to the damage done by insect 
pests. 

Catties oontribntAg to the Ssoeeii of the Zanzibar Clove Industry. 
By R. N. Lvne, F.L.S, F.R.G.S., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar.— 
Cloves were introduced into Zanzibar and Pemba by the Arabs from 
the Moluccas via Reunion, abjiut f8i8, b^t some years elapsed before 
the peculiar suitability of the country for the cultivation of cloves was 
discovered. In i860 H.M. Consul in Zanzibar stated that the anitual 
output was about 7,000,000 •lb. The industry has passed through 
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several crises. In 1871 the United Kingdom Hmpos^d on Zanzibar a 
T/eaty prohibiting slave traffic, and a year later a hurricane destroyed 
every clove and cocoanut tree on the main island. Fortunately, 
howevel, Pemba was spared by the hurricane, and profited by tSe 
resulting high price of cloves. Replanting was undertaken imgrediately 
in Zanzibar, and by 1895 the output had risen, to twice that of the pre¬ 
hurricane period. But prices fell in 1895, labour was scarce, and to 
add to these difficulties came the bombardment in 1896, the abolition 
of the legal status of slavery in 1897, and a smallpox visitation in 1898, 
which decimated the native population, and was followed by a period of 
severe drought. In spite of these difficulties the industry persisted 
and is now in a more flourishing condition than it has ever been 
before. 

Apart from the suitability of the soil and climate of the islands to the 
needs of the clove tree, the iridustry largely owes its success to the 
skilful way in which the Arabs have utilised native labour. In par¬ 
ticular they have'always endeavoured as far as possible to accommodate 
their business ways to those of the native; thus the remuneration oPthe 
native labourer per day is the same, no matter what quantity of cloves 
, he picks, and this method appears to answer well in practice, at least 
with Zanzibar and Pemba natives. Further, clove-picking is practically 
the only industry in the islands, and consequently the Arabs have been 
able gradually to teach this to the whole native population, and they 
are thus spared the difficulty often experienced by European planters in 
Africa, that no sooner is a native educated to a particular class of work 
than he leaves the plantation to take up something else. 

It is considered that in other African colonies similar advantages 
might well result if more attention were given to the habits, disposition 
and prejudices of native labourers. 

t. • 

The Aromatic Qrass Oils. By Samuel S. Pickles, D.Sc., Senior' 
Assistant, Scientific ant( Technical Department, Imperial Institute .—The “ 
paper deals with the chemical examination of a large number of 
samples of Cymbopogon oils, chiefly citronella oils, most of which 
were obtained from grassci carefully cultivated by Mr. J. F. Jowitt at 
Bandarawela in Ceylon. The oils examined include several specimens 
of the two well-known citronelU. oils of commerce obtained respgctively 
from “ Maha-pengiri ” (or Winter’s} grass) and “Lena-batu,” besides 
a nqjaber of oil# obtained from tfie various wild “ mana ” grasses of 
Ceylon. In addition fe-these there gre also included the results of the 
examination of lemongrass oils from Cymbopogon citratus, Stapf., and 
C. flexuosus, Stapf., “ Delft grass ” oil from C.polyneuros, Fiji lemon- 
grass oil from C. coloratus, Stapf., and ^a Cymbopogon oil from the 
Sudan, supposed to be from t. Jwarancusa, Stapf. 

GilroneUa Oils. The following general conclusions can be drawn 
from the fesults obtained with these oils v 
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(a) Speaking ^enersrtly, the grass grown in the period, June to 
September, gives a larger yield of oil, generally better in quality tHan 
the older grass which is grown during the months September to June, 
(f) The effect of manuring is to produce a general improvemeftt in the 
quality of the oils, (r) The marked difference in chemical composition 
of the “ Maha-pengiri ” ind “Lena-batu” grass oils s«ems to fndicate 
that the two oils are derived from different species, (d) The results 
obtained in the analysis of the oils from the wild “mana," grasses show 
that, in character, many of them are similar to the “ Lena-batu ” oils. 
The chief difference is in the yield, the “ Lena-batu ” grass giving from 
2 to 3 times the amount of oil obtained from most of the “ mana ’’ 
grasses. 


Lemongrass &r7f.—Comparison of the oils of C. citratus and C. 
Hexuosus confirms the view recently expressed by Stapf. that the former 
produfes the so-called “insoluble” lemongrass (Jil, whilst the latter 
yields the so-called “ soluble ” oil 
“/yV Lemongrass Oil." —This oil was received from Fiji as “ Lemon¬ 
grass oil.” Oil examination it was found to resemble a mixture of 
lemongrass and citronella oils. A botanical specimen of the plant 
yielding the oil was identified at Kew as C. coloratus, Stapf. 

Oil of Cymbopogon polyneuros, Stapf.—This oil has not been de¬ 
scribed previously. It has a pleasant, penetrating odour, recalling 
that of anise. The grass occurs in considerable quantities in certain 
parts of India, and the oil may prove to be of commercial value. 

Oil of C. Jwarancusa, from the Sudan.—This is an interesting oil 
which, in general properties, somewhat resembles oil of pennyroyal. The 
principal constituent of the oil is an aromatic ketone, having an odour 
like that of pulegone. It is the first example of an oil of this type 
yielded by a Cymbopogon grass. The botanical ^entity of the 
grass has not yet been confirmed. 


Cover Plants as a Substitute for Clean Weeding. By J. B. 
Carruthers, Assistant Director of Agriculture, Trinidad .—The clean 
weeding of estates as practised in the Tropigs is a legacy from experience 
in temperate countries, and has given excellent results, so that planters 
are not naturally inclined to abandon it. There arfe, however, certain 
conditions obtaining in the Tropics,* which render clean weeding 
disadvantageous. The chief of tll^e are as follows jp-(i) Denudation 
by tropical rain is severe on land, which is regularly weeded an(> con¬ 
sequently has its upfer layers of soil in a loose and friable condition, (2) 
The soil thus lost is rich in plant food, and tHbugh part of it may be 
recovered by an efficient drainage system, the recovered portion is not 
re-spread and consequently i% of little v»lue to the estate as a whole, 
(3) Clean weeded land dries and hardens in the sun so that the upper 
layers of the soil become inelficient for cultivation purposqj, (4) The 
cost of clean weeding sometimes forms as much as 60 per cent of the 
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total cost of working an estate, and labour needed for other purposes has 
offen to be diverted to this work. 

These difficulties may be avoided by using cover plants to prevent 
the growth of grasses and weeds. Plants suitable for use in this way 
should have the following characteristics :—(i) They should ^ade the 
ground without* producing an impermeable, matted surface, (2) they 
should remain green in drought, (3) they should be of sufficiently 
vigorous growth to prevent the growth of weeds, grasses, etc., (4) they 
should not grow more than 2 feet high so that they do not interfere 
with the crop. It is further an advantage that the plants should be 
leguminous, so that the soil in which they grow may become enriched 
in nitrogen by their aid. The following provisional list of suitable cover 
plants is suggested :—Mimosa fudtca, Tephrosia pt/rpuAa or T Candida, 
Crotalaria striata or C. incana, Abrus precatorius, Mucuna pruriens, 
Desmodium triflorum-, Vigna spp., Passiflora foetida, Ipomcea batatas 
(sweet potatoes). 

Fibres in British East Africa.— By A. C. MacDonaj-d, Director of 
Agriculture in the East Africa Protectorate .—There are many plants 
indigenous to the East Africa Protectorate which yield valuable fibres. 
The most important of these are the various species of Sansmeria, the 
botanical determination of which is now in progress at Kew. The fibre 
which has been exported hitherto has been chiefly derived from S. 
Ehrenbergii and S. sulcata. Another species, which has not yet been 
determined, yields a fibre of good quality, but shorter than those of 
the foregoing, Kirkii occurs in parts of the coast belt, and S. 
guineensis, or a closely allied species, is widely distributed; both 
these plants furnish a good fibre. The plants grow in a kind of jungle 
through which paths have to be cut to the track on which the leaves 
are ^ronveyed bja trolleys to the factory; this, of course, increases the 
cost of collection. Two factories have been established for extracting 
the fibre, one at Voi, ^nd the other at Masongaleni. The machines • 
employed are the ‘jFinigan 21 abriskie,” and the “New Corona.” The 
fibre, after leaving the machine, is usually washed with water, dried in 
the sun, and afterwards hdhten or brushed, and baled for export. 

A'wild banana {Musa sp.) is widely distributed in the Protectorate; 
it is propagated from seed, and usually requires from 2 to 2| j^ars to 
reach maturity. A useful fibre is obj^ined from the sheathing petioles 
of tije plant by i method 6f beatmg, scraping, washing, and drying. 
Samples of this fibre have been examined at thA: Imperial Institute, 
and found to be of good length, strength, and colour, and comparable 
with the higher grades of Manila hemp (this Bulletin, 1907, 6. 228). 
The product has not become^an artide of export owing to the lack of 
suitable machinery for its extraction, and owing to its preparation by 
hand being expensive and unreliable. If, however, a satisfactory 
machine ^ere introduced, there is no ddubt that a profitable industry 
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could be establtghed, Rs not onlJ^c^M the wild plants be utilised, but 
a permanent supply could be readily obtained by cultivation. • 
Several indigenous fibre plants it# made use of by the natives. The 
•leaflets of the raphia palm yield a fibre employed for baskfet-making* 
and as^a tying jBaterial. Baobab fibre (the inner bark of Adansonia 
digitata) is used for making mattresses and bags and also fo^ binding 
house poles together. This fibre is sometimes employed in the United 
Kingdom for paper-making, but has not been exporl;pd from British 
East Africa for tte purpose. The leaves of a dwarf variety of the 
“ dom ” palm {Hyphaent coriaaa) are used for making mats, baskets, 
and bags. The leaflets of another palm (Phanix reclinata) are found 
to be useful for making sleeping-mats. The bast fibre of Hibiscus 
diversifolius i^in demand for binding house poles together and/or 
making bags. 

Exotic Fibre Plants. —The cultivatfen of Sisal Jiemp {Agave sisalana) 
was started in British East Africa about six years ago, and fibre of good 
quality has been obtained (this Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 160). Progress was 
dllayed by tbe difficulty of obtaining suckers and bulbils, but this has 
now been surmounted ; about 2,000 acres are at present under 
cultivation, and the area is being extended. , 

Mauritius hemp {Furcrcea gigantea) and Manila hemp {Afusa textilis) 
have been grown experimentally. Ramie has been grown with success, 
but a remunerative industry cannot be established in the absence of 
suitable decorticating machinery. Coir, the fibre obtained from the 
husk of the coconut, is prepared in small quantities, and used locally 
for cordage manufacture. 

Ee-afforestation in the Tropics, with Special Eeferenoe to Enca- ‘ 
lypts. By R. Dalrymple-Hay, Director of Forests, New South 
Wales. — Re-afforestation is used to denote natuml regeneration of 
trees, as distinct from afforestation, which implies the formation of 
forests by arboricultural methods. Speaking broadly, there are two 
types of forests in the sub-tropical and tropical parts of Australia, and 
each of these includes characteristic species. The first type comprises 
open forests containing chiefly Eucalypfsf and the second brush or 
jungle containing many genera, principally .soft woods. As a group,, 
Euca^pts require much moisture, and provided the soil is suitable in 
this respect, they naturally reproduce well if care is taken to exclude 
grazing animals, and the necessary air,* light, and*growing sp^ce are 
supplied by the dlfestruction of inferior growths. ^ 

The re-afforestation methods to be followed vary in detail with the 
species under treatment and the results sought, but, in general, it may' 
be stated that seedling grower isBf first^mportance for the production 
of high-class timber, su^er growth being next in value, whilst coppicing 
afford wood only suitable for use as fuel or as mining timber. • The 
application of these general principles in re-afforestation b^ “ Flooded 
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gum ” {Eucalyptus rostrata), and by mixed Euflalypts^and other hard¬ 
woods is discussed in detail. 

Jungle forest is less easily re-afforested than the (^n type, and so 
far the best results have been secured by clearing it in sections, anC 
then broadcasting the seed of desirable species which it is sjjught to 
establish. i 

The Introduction of the “ Bemarkable Fine ” (Pinus insignis) into 
South Australia and its Successful Vtiliiation. Bv Walter Gill, 
F.L.S., F.H.R.S., Conservator of Forests, South Australia. —This pine 
was introduced into Australia by the late Baron F. von Muller. It is 
indigenous to the South Western portion of the United States from 
P^scadero to Monterey. It does well in South Australia at elevations 
high enough to moderate the effects of drought, but in the hot plains is 
far less resistant than Jthe “ Aleppo pine ” {Pinus halepensis). 

For planting purposes the tree is reared in open beds from seed, and 
can usually be planted out after one year’s growth, except where the 
ground is liable to be overgrown with ferns or shrubby ivegetationj^'in 
which case plants two years old should be used. Test plantings 
indicate that the best spacing to adopt is 9 x 9 feet. 

The timber has proved particularly useful in South Australia for the 
construction of packing-cases for fruit, since it can be nailed and re¬ 
nailed without splitting. It is also serviceable for the construction 
of domestic furniture and for other purposes. 

Some Important Insect Pests in British West Africa. By Gerald C. 
Dudgeon, Inspector of Agriculture for British West Africa. —An account 
is given of certain insect pests of British West Africa. Aphis sorghi, 
Theob., has caused serious damage to the “ Bassi ” {Sorghum vulgare) 
crops in the Gan\J>ia. 

T{»e American cotton boll-worm {Heliothis armigera) and a species 
of Earias allied to the Egyptian cotton boll-worm have injured the ' 
cotton crops in certain localities in Northern Nigeria. Several species of 
Oxycarenus, the cotton seed bugs, have done much harm by destroying 
the seed of the cotton ftants. The West African cotton stainer, 
Dysdercus superstitiosus, occurs commonly in the cotton fields. 

Certain Coleopterous larvae {Glenea sp.), occasionally bore info the 
trunks and branches of the cocoa Uefs. Sahlbergella theobroma. Dish, 
a species of Capstice, known as the Black cocoa bark sapper, has caused 
the (destruction of many of the tre^s in some df the Gold Coast 
plantations. Another liapsid, Hekpeltis sp., has been found puncturing 
c^oa pods in the Eastern part of the Gold Coast. 

A Lepidopterous larv^ Gly^hodes 1 ^ been observed to defoliate 
indigenous rubber trees in the Botanic Gardens at Aburi Plantations 
of ^tiUoa elastica have been ruined by the attacks of a Coleopterous 
boring larsa, Inosida kprosa, and seedlings of Hevea brasilknsis have 
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sometimes beei#,destrt)yed by Apatt monacha. Coconut trees in 
certain plantations of the Western Province of Southern Nigeria have 
been rendered urjhealthy by being infested with a scale insect Aspidictus 
Skstrucior. • 

The (kmage caused by these pests is described, and in certain cases 
remedial measures are suggested. 

The remaining papers read in this section were as follows: 
“Influence of th% Relation between Lime and‘Magnesia in 
Soil on Plant Development,” by L. Bernardini and A. Sinis- 
calchi of the Portici Agricultural Station; “ Magnesia in 
Agriculture,” M. Rigaux; “ Manures for the Cultivation of 
Tropical Plants," by Dr. Fesca, of the Colonial Institute, Hafh- 
burg; “Birds versus Crops,” and •“Sanitation on Rubber and 
Cocoa Estates,” by H. H. Smith; “ The Cultivation of Bamboos,” 
by J. Houzlan, and “Exploitation of Forests'in the Belgian 
Congo,” by H. Lonay. 

SECTION II.—STOCK-BREEDING AND RURAL INDUSTRIES. 

This section was principally concerned with the reading and 
discussion of reports, received in connection with the general 
inquiry on “ The Essential Factors in the Acclimatisation of 
European Cattle in Tropical Countries,” on which Prof. 
Meuleman, of the Belgian Military School, acted as General- 
Reporter. Reports on this subject were also received from M. 
Douarche for Tonkin, M. Monod for Algeria„M. Peralta for 
Costa-Rica, Dr. Schilling for German Colonies, and Senor 
’ Valero of the Veterinary School, Madrid. The papers read 
in this section included the following:— 

Economic Zoology in Africtm ColoSics. By E. M. Jarvis, 
M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Surgeon, Department op Agriculture, , 
Rhodetia. —The conditions of life in Africa are not easily realised by 
Europeans. The varied and projific vegetation has given rise to innu¬ 
merable animals, insects and lesser organics, which afe inter-depepdent, 
and devastating diseases arise from this close association, and these are 
the bane of the country. • 

By reason of the comparatively recent character of the colonisation, 
scientific research has but be^un tti be applied in Africa, and it behoves 
all Govenunents that their settlers should be properly provided with 
veterinary advice and protection before allowing them to embark ia, or 
attempt development in the lire-stock industry. 
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Ranching conditions as conducted in many dther k%w countries are 
unsuitable, and require much modification to local .heeds, and the con¬ 
servation of food is a necessity. Large Europeari^lbreeds of cattle are 
generally unsuited to tropical climates where parasitic invasions of tlie 
blood are pre^lent, as such animals have no hereditary resistance, 
neither*are theyssufiiciently active to fend for themselves ; nor are they 
of a type to bear exposure to the heat, and the adverse conditions 
prevailing in periods of drought. ^ 

Breeding of Stock suitable for the Tropics. By Prof. Carmody, 
Director of Agriculture, Trinidad. —Efforts have been made for many 
years past to introduce breeds of cattle into Trinidad for the improve- 
n\pnt of the meat- and milk-producing qualities of the‘local stock, and 
the chief obstacle has been found to lie in the high mortality among 
imported cattle. ^ * 

The following points have now been established. The morta'lity is 
lowest among anknals imported at the age of two or three years. Cattle 
with thick coats are unsuitable. It is advantageous ta import a Bull 
and two cows of the same breed, one of the cows being in calf from 
another bull of the same breed. The imported cattle must be kept 
free from ticks by' the constant use of washes. 

Red Poll crosses have proved most successful and next to them 
Shorthorn crosses. Holsteins and Jerseys are now under trial. 

For the improvement of draught cattle for use on sugar estates the 
Zebu and Buffalo were introduced about 1879. The former has done 
well when crossed with the small native cattle and every sugar estate 
now possesses a large Zebu herd. 

Sheep have proved quite unsuitable to Trinidad. Of pigs, Berkshire, 
Tamworth and Poland-China breeds have been found most suitable. 

Horse-breeding has been fairly successful, but too much attention 
has been given so far to thorough-bred racing sires. The Hackney is 
more likely to be suitable and has been ‘tried with success, 
."'^ilijle-breeding has been tried with good imported Jacks, but in this, as 
lb %>rse-breeding, too little attention has been given to the selection 

of suitable mares. 

•< • 

African 'Wild Bilks. By F. AV. Barwick, Senior Assistant, Sticntific 
and Technical Department, Imperial institute. —At the present time the 
most, important African sillP-producing insects are those of Anaphe 
species, belonging to the Eupterotidf. The gendS Anaphe occurs in 
many parts of Africa, and the following species have been recorded— 
Anaphe panda and A. reticulata in Natal; A. infracta, A. Carteri and 
A. Molon^ in East and We^t Afric»; A^ amirizia in Portuguese West 
Africa, Northern Nigeria and Uganda; A. venata in West Africa; 
A.! ^ubsordiia in Lagos and Southern Nigeria, and A. clarilla in 
Rhodesia.* 
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The silkworms^ive in large companies and move together in search of 
food. Shortly befpre the commencement of the period of pupation, the 
worms co-operatively construct a hollow silken nest, inside which they 
spin their individual cocoons. The colonies or nests are of irregular 
shape and size; the larger ones containing a hundred or more (jpcoons, 
whilst others are small and contain ten or even fewer cScoons. 

The nests usually consist of several layers of silken material; the 
outer layers are sqjnewhat coarse and loosely spun, whilst the inner 
layer is hard and of a parchment-like texture. The nests and single 
cocoons are usually of a dull reddish-brown colour, but it is stated that 
when the worms are enclosed in the dark they spin white cocoons. 

The silkworms are said to feed principally on the leaves of species of 
Ficus, but the nests are found on almost all forest trees. • 

silk contains a considerable quantity of “ gum,” which is more 
resist^t to the action of ordinary degumming media than that of Bombyx 
or Tussur silk. Experiment has shown that treatment with alkali and 
so^ solution will effect the removal of the gum. Specimens of nests, 
which have bdfen examined, have been found to yield about 33 per cent, 
of clean degummed silk. This figure must be regarded as approximate 
only, since the composition and size of the nests vary to a considerable • 
extent. 

Anaphe silk resembles Bombyx silk and is capable of being spun 
into satisfactory yam, but, unfortunately, the actual yield of clean 
degummed silk is very small. The probable value of the cmde nests is 
about one franc per kilo, or two to three francs per kilo for the clean 
and sorted silk, in the gum. 

Whether a constant supply of the material can be obtained at such a 
price as to render its collection and manufacture profitable has not yet 
been definitely established. 

Paper from Megasse. By Prof. Carmody, Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Trinidad .—Attention has been directetf at various times tq 
possibility of utilising “ megasse,” or sugar-cane refuse, for paper-making,' 
and as long ago as 1839 a process for the {^rpose was patented. Since 
that time little advance has been made, an^ the megasse is generally 
used as fuel for heating the boilers in the sugar-factory. The question 
was agiin brought into prominency when the late Mr. Bert de Lamarre, 
of the Tacarigua Factory, Trinicfed, aniyunced th%t he was able to 
convert megasse ii^ paper of fairly good marketable quality. It was 
found that the crude crushed rfbre was too bulky to permit of its 
exportation being profitable, and it was ther^ore decided either to 
convert the material into “ half-stuf ” before shipment or to manufacture 
paper from it locally. 

A modern, well-equipped paper-making machine has therefore ^en 
imported and erected, and Ijas hitherto been used for carrying out 
experimental trials. Thes^ave shown that paper of better quality can 




be obtained by blending the megasse with other fibrotfs materials, such 
asWnana leaves and stems, maize residues, Agave, IfMscus, bamboo 
“bois de Canon ” {Cecropia peltata), sunflower, native grasses, and other 
products. The best results have been obtained from a blend of megasse, 
bambcMj and Para grass. r 

It is estimated' that for every ton of cane sugar produced there is a 
ton of fibrous refuse, and hence in Trinidad there are 50,000 tons of 
fibrous material available per annum. This amoynt would probably 
yield 40,000 tons of pulp, worth at least 2 00,000. If a better class of 
paper pulp was prepared, the yield would possibly be reduced to 
30,000 tons, worth ;^i2 per ton, or a total of ;^36o,ooo; or if the 
megasse was blended with bamboo and Para grass, the pulp would be 
w€irth ;^i5 per ton or a total of ,,^450,000. Much of the paper could 
no doubt be used locally for wrapping purposes. The utilisation of 
sugar-cane refuse ii< this manner is regarded as well worthy of 
consideration by^those engaged in the cane sugar industry. 

SECTION m.—LABOUR, TRANSPORT AND TRADE. 

Two general inquiries were dealt with in this section, viz. 
“Agricultural Labour Conditions in Tropical Colonies,” for 
which M. Batalha-Reis, Consul-General for Portugal in London, 
acted as General-Reporter, and that on “Alcoholism in the 
Colonies,” which was in charge of Dr. Kermorgant of the Paris 
Academy of Medicine. In connection with the former inquiry 
reports were submitted from the following British Dependencies: 
Barbados, Leeward Islands, Bahamas, Jamaica, Sudan, Southern 
Rh(}desia, Ny^saland, Swaziland, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
Transvaal, Cape Colony, Mauritius, India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 
Wei-Hai-Wei, GamWa, Sierra Leone, and Gold Coast. 

Reports were also furnished for German East Africa and the 
Cameroons, and for thf*Belgian Congo. The following paper 
was Contributed to this section :— 

» 

Influence of Malaria on Labour Supply. By Prof. Carmodv, 
Director of Agrimlture, Trittidad.-^bt natural scarcity of labour in 
tropi&l countries is frequently further accentuated b(' loss or inefficiency 
due to attacks of mal^ia. The free distribution of quinine has been 
tried in some countries as a remedy, and has been in operation in British 
Guiana for over a year, with result^ that are stated to be favourable, 
though no statistics have yet been publisHed. 

■^e supply of agricultural labour in Trinidad has to be augmented 
by the annual.importation of 2,500 imjjiigrants from. India, who are 
indentured to sugar and cocoa estates for five years. They are carefully 
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looked after by ?he stair of the Medical Department and the Protector 
of Immigrants, and the loss of labour in their case may be taken as 
the minimum thtft may be expected under favourable conditions. The 
cocoa estates are mostly on hilly land and the sugar estates on i!at lands, 
and thea difference in the percentage of malarial cases is, as is to be 
expected, very much in favour of the cocoa estates. • 

The number of immigrants on sugar estates approaches 10,000, and 
with the exception pf 1905 and 1909 the total number of cases of malaria 
each year since 1900 has always exceeded the total number ofimmigrants. 
In 1909 the number of indentured immigrants on sugar estates was 
8,142 and the total cases of malaria 7,744, which represents a labour 
loss to the Colony valued at 2323.20 dollars if the attack lasts one day 
and 9292.80 (Ibllars if it lasts four days. To this must be added She 
loss of efficiency during convalescence, w'hich may last from 10 to 12 
days.. The immigrants are on the whole a healthy race, as shown by 
the low death rate among them. 

There is the further loss of labour due to attacks *of malaria among 
the unindenfured immigrants and the non-immigrant agricultural 
population, which is probably at least as serious. In the aggregate this 
represents a serious loss of labour per annum, which could be prevented, 
to a large extent by the cheap distribution of quinine. 

The final general meeting of the Congress was held on 
Monday, May 23, under the presidency of M. Tibbaut, Vice- 
President of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives. At this 
meeting the secretaries of the various sections presented reports 
on the work done, and these were approved. In his closing 
address M. Tibbaut announced that the International Association 
of Tropical Agriculture and Colonial Development had elacted 
Prof. Wyndham Dunstan, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Imperia 
Institute, to be President of the Associafton in succession tc 
M. de Lanessan, formerly Governor of Indo-China, who hac 
held this office since 1905, but had nW resigned it on accoun' 
of ill-health. It was also mentioned that the-next Congresi 
would? probably be held in London. 


THE CULTIVATION, PREPARATION, AND UTIL¬ 
ISATION OF THE GROUND-NUT. 

I • 

The ground-nut of commerce is known under several common 
names, such ms pea-nut, ,goober-pea, earth-nut, monkey-nut, 
pindar, Manila nut, Chftese nut, pistache de terre, I’arachide 
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4 nd in the vernaculars of India and other counttfes where it is 
grown, by translations of one or other of the names mentioned, 
t The plant which produces the ground-nut is known botanic* 
ally as Arackis hypogcea, Linn. It is unknown in a wil^ state 
and its* native country has been a matter of some uncertainty. 
There is reason to believe, however, that it orginated in tropical 
South America, as several species belonging to the genus 
Arachis are met with growing spontaneously in that country. 
Centuries of cultivation have probably so improved the plant 
that it is no longer comparable with the wild type, if this is 
still in existence. ‘ 

Arackis hypogcea IS An anm^^l herbaceous plant belonging to 
the Papilionaceai, a'sub-order of the large natural order L'egu- 
mlnosere, whose members are characterised by pea-shaped 
flowers. In general habit and appearance the plai»t resembfes 
clover. The leaves, however, differ from those of clover in 
•having four instead of three leaflets. These are arranged on 
the leaf-stalk in two pairs, and they exhibit at night the sleep- 
movement characteristic of the leaves of many leguminous 
plants. The stems attain a length of from one to two, or three 
feet, according to the variety and the soil in which it is culti¬ 
vated. There are several forms of the plant in cultivation, but 
only two general types are recognised, the erect and the 
trailing. The varietal differences are chiefly in the shape of the 
mattfre pod, th« number and colour of the seeds they contain 
and the manner in which the pods are produced on the stem of , 
the plant. The flowfrs are bright yellow in colour and are of 
two kinds. Those that are borne above the leaves and are the 
most conspicuous are startle and produce no pods. The fertile 
^ flowers are borne in the axils of the lower leaves in the erect 
growing kinds, and all alon§ the^stem in the trailing varltties ; 
they are smallef but mo^je nunsirous than the sterile flowers 
and hre almost entirely hidden |)y the foliage. When first 
produced, the flowers are sessile, that is to say they have no 
peduncle or flower-stalk, but the tubular calyx, which encloses 
the ovary is often f inch in lepgth, and is sometimes 
mistaken for the flower-stalk. After fertilisation takes place 
the true ^peduncle develops and continues to grow until it 
reaches a length of several inches. It takes a downward 
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turn, and whe^ it reaches the soil it pushes the ovary several 
inches beneath it. In this position the ovary develops its seeds 
and in a few weeks the pod matures, forming the familiar 
ground-nut of commerce. If the stalk is prevented from pene¬ 
trating the soil, no seeds are produced and no pod is formed. 
This peculiarity is of importance to the cultivator, as it indicates 
how essential fo» this crop is a fine surface tilth on the soil, 
which enables the delicate flower-stalk bearing the ovary to 
penetrate it easily. When mature, the pod may contain from 
one to as many as four seeds, according to the variety, but two 
is the usual number. The seeds are generally ovoid in shape 
with one end pointed and the otjier flattened, covered with a 
reddish-purple or yellow seed coat. ’ 

In common with many leguminous plants, the roots of the 
gr?)und-nut plant bear nodular growths. These are due to the 
action of nitro-bacteria which inhabit them, and which have 
the power of fixing the free nitrogen of the atmosphere and< 
rendering it available for the plant which serves as host. In 
consequence of this the ground-nut plant does not depend 
entirely upon the soil for the nitrogenous food it requires, and 
it is thus possible to cultivate ground-nuts on soils, which are 
not particularly rich in nitrogenous constituents. 

The cultivation of the ground-nut extends over a very wide 
geographical area. It is successfully grown in most of the 
tropical and sub-tropical regions of the world, »and its culture 
is also carried on to a certain extent in countries where a 
temperate climate prevails. The crop ft used either locally 
as food, or as an article of export on account of the value 
of the seeds as a source of oil. ®, 

The countries where ground-nut cultivation plays an im¬ 
portant part in agricultural oper^ions are India, Indo-China, 
Japan, Java; the South Atlantic ^tates of,North America, 
especially Virgi^jia, Tennessee, the Carolinas and Gedrgia; 
Mexico, the Antilles, Cura?oa and Jamaica; Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic; the West Coast of Africa, Mozambique, 
Madagascar, Algeria and.|Eg)lpt. Ip Europe it is successfully 
grown in Spain and in Sicily. Recently the cultivation of the 
ground-nut has been considerably extended in the British 
Colonies and Protectcfctes, especially in Africa and Burma. 




The principal countries which furnish large* supplties to Europe 
are the West Coast of Africa, particularly the Gambia and 
I Senega^,; India and Mozambique. The large crops raised in 
the United States of America and in Spain are consumed 
in the 'countries of production mainly in the form of food 
products of various kinds. 

• 

CULTIVATION. 

The ground-nut is not a difficult crop to cultivate provided 
the few essential conditions are forthcoming. The details of 
cultivation naturally differ in countries so widely‘separated as 
are the regions mentioned ajjove, but the following account 
gives the general procedure in most countries. •- 

Climatic Conditions .—In tropical countries the life cycle of 
the ground-nut plant is accomplished in from three to fo\ir 
months according to the variety. In more temperate regions 
some five to six months may elapse between the time of sowing 
the seed and the maturing of the fruit. It is apparent from a 
study of the geographical area over which the ground-nut is 
cultivated that it is possible to grow this crop under climatic 
conditions which differ considerably. In tropical regions there 
is always sufficient heat for this crop, and the only uncertain 
i element is the rainfall. In temperate countries the summer 
heat usually suffices to mature the pods although a longer time 
is required, but the late frosts in the spring and the early frosts 
of autumn are frequently a source of danger to the crop. A 
temperature of 58° oi 59° F. appears necessary for the young 
plants when commencing growth, and any diminution of 
warmth, even if it be onjy 2° or 3°, affects them detrimentally. 

, As a guide, it may be stated that where maize can be 
grown and ripened the grodnd-nut may be successfully Culti¬ 
vated, and in the Tranfvaal «*Department of Agriculture 
Farmet^s Bulletin, No. 15, it is staged that wheiever citrus fruits 
can be grown the climate may be regarded as suitable for 
grohnd-nuts. In temperate regions, a period of at least five 
mbnths free from frost is tnecessary *n order to mature the 
ctop^ th^ most favourable conditions being an early spring, 
IWkwed by a warm, even, summer temperature with a well- 
r^n&ll, and a dry autumn. The sowing takes place 
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as soon as al^anger from frosts is over and the condition of 
the soil is such as to admit of working it. 
a In tropical countries with a well-defined wet and dry season* 
the ground-nut crop is cultivated during the rains, and the whole 
of the vegetative growth is completed during the wef season. 
The sowing takes place as soon as the rains have sufficiently 
moistened the s<jil, and by the time the dry weather sets in the 
crop is mature and ready for harvesting. 

On the West Coast of Africa the rains are accompanied by a 
rise in temperature, and these climatic conditions suit the ground¬ 
nut admirably; its growth is rapid and the crop matures quickly. 

In Madras the seed is sown fropi the middle of June to the 
middle of August on rain-watered land, ai!d on irrigated land 
from the middle of August to the middle of* September. In 
Bbmbay it ms usually a “kharif,” or rain crop, and is sown in 
June as soon as the rains have sufficiently moistened the land, 
but in the Deccan it is grown as a “ rabi,” or winter crop, on 
irrigated land. 

Soil .—The first condition required of a soil destined for the 
cultivation of ground-nuts is that it should have a fine surface 
tilth. The necessity for this arises from the peculiarity of the 
plant, already mentioned, in burying its fertilised ovaries beneath 
the soil in order to mature the seeds. A fairly rich sandy loam • 
appears to be the most suitable soil for this crop, and it is an 
advantage if it is light in colour as the podsnire liable to be 
stained if grown in a dark-coloured soil. When required for 
sowing or for oil pressing, the appearance* of the pods is not of 
great importance but when the seeds are to be used for edible 
purposes, light-coloured, clean pods fttch an enhanced price on 
the market. Abundance of lime is essential for this crop, and , 
wheit lime is lacking it should hi added in the form of quick¬ 
lime. The absence of lime ff»m thq soil is supposed to account 
for the product^n of “ popSj” or empty pods. A fair aftiount 
of humus or decayed vegetable matter is beneficial, but if too 
plentiful the haulm is liable to develop at the expense of pods. 
Badly drained, sour, salt cy cliyey soils are unsuited to this crop, 
but good yields have been obtained from stony soils rich in^sand 
where a plentiful supply qf moisture is aiailable. 

Preparation of the SM .—If new countiy is being'brought iato 
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cultivation it will be necessary to cut down ti€es, shrubs or 
un<fergrowth, should they exist, and these should be burnt on 
I the land, as the ashes form a valuable manure for ground-nuts# 
In countries where primitive methods of culture are practised 
the land is simply hoed by hand to a depth of from 2 to 4 
inches. In sandy soils the surface is left level, but in soils more 
compact it is thrown into ridges to afford better drainage. Where 
mechanical appliances are available the land is ploughed a short 
time before sowing if a previous crop, such as corn, has been taken 
off it; but if it is to be newly broken, the preliminary ploughing 
is earned out in autumn and is followed in spring l)y rolling and 
harrowing to break up the clo^s and render the surface smooth 
and friable. The ddpth of ploughing depends entirely upoiF the 
character of the .soil, but from 5 to 7 inches of loose soil is suf¬ 
ficient depth for the ground-nut. Where there is no manure lo 
be turned in and the land is in a clean condition, the disk plough, 
as used in the United States, is a useful machine for producing 
the fine surface tilth required by this crop. 

It is advisable to cultivate the ground-nut as a rotation crop, 
as not only does this practice prevent the exhaustion of the soil, 
but the alternating crops are benefited by the good culture 
which the ground-nut demands and by the increased amount 
of nitrogenous matter contained in the soil as the result of hav¬ 
ing borne a leguminous crop. Local practice and demand will 
to a pertain extent determine what plants to use as rotation 
crops with ground-nuts; amongst others that have proved suit¬ 
able are maize, millet, sesamum, cotton, tobacco, and manioc 
(cassava). In all cases when grown in rotation, ground-nuts 
should follow a well-cultiytted crop that has been kept free from 
weed^. 

« 

Manures .—Advantage shoftld be taken of the rotation sjKtem 
of cropping to a;^ply farmyard meJiure to the land, but if this is 
don^ %e same year that a crop of ground-nqfs is grown, the 
haulms are liable to ^ake rank growth at the expense of the 
nuts. It is therefore advisable to manure the crop, which im¬ 
mediately precedes the grqpnd-nftts. ,, 

In addition) to farmyard manure, artificial fertilisers may be 
used'with ^dvaptage if, the soil is poo|^ but care should be taken 
' ndt to .pyer(%ess the land growth will be the 
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only result. Vhes^ fertilisers should contain from 2 to 4 per 
cent, of available nitrogen ; 5 to 7 per cent, of phosphoric acid, 
^nd from 6 to *10 per cent, of potash. 

Wood-ashes which contain both lime and potash may be 
appHeS broadcast to the land at the rate oGfrom 2'5 to 30 
bushels per acre. Soils that are deficient in lime should receive 
dressings of freslv burned lime every four or five years at the rate 
of from 1,000 to 2,000 lb. per acre. In India tank or channel silt 
is much valued as a ground-nut manure. It is applied to the 
land once in about four years at the rate of from 50 to 100 cart¬ 
loads per adte. This silt has been found on examination* to 
consist of about 22 per cent, of Hme and about 70 per cent, of 
fine»sand. * 

Sowhig .—Care should be taken to use only good seed for 
ptenting. With native cultivators it frequently happens that 
only the unsaleable nuts of poor quality are available, and to 
this is probably due the degenerate crops and poor yields which 
obtain in some localities. 

Either the whole “ nuts ’’ or the decorticated seeds may be used 
for planting. If the former are used the germination of the seed 
is delayed until the shell has decayed and permitted the young 
plant to escape. This takes but a few days in tropical countries 
where decay is rapid, but in dryer and cooler regions the use of 
whole nuts for planting causes an appreciable delay in the 
germination of the seed. Where decorticated*seeds are lused 
the pods should be opened by hand and care taken not to injure 
the delicate seed coat, as injury or bruise? are liable to be fol¬ 
lowed by decay after the seed is planted. One of the advantages 
of shelled seed is the opportunity afibrded during the shejling 
for eliminating any that are defective, hence the better “ stands ” 
that «sually result when decorticatSd seeds are sown. The seed 
to be used for planting shouli>not t^e shelled pntil a short time 
before it is required for use, or it is liable to lose its poilfer of 
germination. . 

Machines have now been devised for planting ground-nuts, 
and are in common use ir^the'United States. They are similar 
in structure to those used for planting cotton seed, and effect a 
great saving in labour. 

The seed is usually s«vn in straight rows or drills, *apd where 
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hand planting is practised the land should be fiifit marked out 
This is easily done by means of an improvised harrow with t%th 
, set at the required distance. The seeds may be dropped in th? 
lines made by the harrow at regular intervals and covered with 
soil by fhe foot., The depth at which the seeds should be planted 
varies from i to ij or 2 inches, according to the character of 
soil. The heavier the soil the shallower shoul^, be the planting. 
The distance between the rows depends upon the variety grovtpi, 
and local conditions. A common distance for planting in the 
United States is 36 inches between the rows and 12 inches from 
plant to plant, while in the Madras Presidency the seeds are 
sown about 5 inches apart, each way. If planted too thickly 
the branches ovcrsptead each other, and many of the stalks fail 
to reach the gipund, and in consequence do not form pods. , 
Experience of the local conditions, and the habit o^ the variety 
grown, is the only safe guide on this point, but not less than 
d foot or more than 3 feet between the rows should be given. 
Should serious gaps appear in the rows a supplementary sowing ^ 
will be necessary, and this should be carried out as soon as 
possible after the plants from the first sowing appear above the 
ground. 

After Treatjnent .—As soon as the young plants have attained 
a height of from i to 2 inches, the soil between them should be 
hoed. Where machines are available the horse-hoe or cultivator 
can {je used for^his purpose, and much hand labour saved there¬ 
by. Frequent hoeings are necessary, as this operation not only 
checks the growth of weeds and prevents the evaporation of 
moisture from the soil, but also produces the necessary fine 
surface tilth. The nunjker of hoeings necessaiy will depend 
upon' the character of the soil and the rate at which the weeds 
grow, but as soon as the hailms have developed sufficiently to 
cover the soil thi^ work ma^ ceas^ In making the later hoeings 
the sbil should be drawn towards the plants,^ and this should 
be carefully done of the first-formed pod* are liable to be 
injured. 

' Harvesting the Crop .—Ip tropital jountries the stems begin 
to 6^ as soon as the rains have ceased and the dty weather 
has'lel^uv This is an indication tha^ the plants are ready for 
It is advisaUe to lift the plants as soon as the stems 
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show sign of lading*, as then the pods are firmly attached to 
the stem and are not so liable to be detached during the pro¬ 
cess of lifting.* In the case of compact soils, whicl\ retain 
moisture for a considerable time, a longer period for ripening 
is requifed. Any nuts that become detached shqpld be leaned 
by women and children, or hogs may be turned into the field to 
consume those thjt are left in the soil. The riper>ing season is 
a cfitical period, as if rain falls before the crop is lifted, after a 
spell of dry weather, the seeds in the first-formed pods are liable 
to start into growth, and are then of little or no value as oil¬ 
seeds. The Stems, if lifted and carefully dried as soon as the 
plants begin to fade, form an excellent fodder (see p. 172 for 
analjjges). • 

There are various methods of harvesting the, crop. Native 
cuktivators either use a large hoe with which to lift the plants, or 
dig them up with a fork. On irrigated land in India, harvesting 
is sometimes effected by flooding the land. This is carried out 
by first removing the stems and allowing the land to become 
quite dry in order to thoroughly ripen the pods. The land is 
then moistened and ploughed several times to expose the pods, 
and flooded with water. The ripe pods float and are drifted 
by the wind, or swept by a broom made of twigs into one corner 
of the field, where they are collected, dried and winnowed. 

The Chinese cultivator harvests his crop very thoroughly. 
He lifts each plant with a spade-like implement *and throw; it, 
together with the soil, which adheres to the roots, into a bamboo 
'sieve, which is shaken by another operator. The soil passes 
through the meshes of the sieve and the pods are retained. Any 
chance pods that escape are gleaned, ajf poultry and pigs ^re 
turned into the fields to feed on them. * 

In temperate countries the plants^should be lifted as soon as 
they are found to be well sel.with ^ods and^ before autumn 
frosts occur. In the United States several mechanical a|)pli- 
ances ajre in use fqr lifting ground-nuts. ,The simplest is the 
ordinary turning plough from which the mould-board is removed, 
This is run along the rows, and’the xqpts of the plants severed ; 
the stems are then lifted ^y hand, shaken free from soil and 
left on the ground to dry.^ From S to 7 acres per day may 
be lifted in this mannw by a driver- with a pair bf horse! 
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followed by a gang of from eight to ten‘men/‘ The ordinary 
machine potato-digger is also suitable for lifting ground-nuts. 
This machine not only severs the roots, but lifts'the plants from 
.the soil and leaves them on- the surface of the land. One 
man with tw9 or three horses and a machine of this type 
can lift from 8 to 12 acres per day. After being lifted the 
stems are collected into small heaps and left ^to dry for several 
days or weeks, according to local climatic conditions. If required 
for fodder the stems should be protected from rain by covering 
the tops of the heaps with straw or grass. The pods are liable 
t9 become discoloured if exposed to rain or heavjndews. 

In the United States great care is taken to secure a good 
fodder from the Stems as well as to thoroughly matufe the 
nuts. The fojlowing is the method of drying and curing 
usually practised:—The stems are left for a few hours after 
lifting, and are then collected and formed into a number of 
small heaps, each arranged round a central stake or pole, which 
is about 7 feet long and firmly fixed in the ground. To the 
base of the pole, and a few inches from the ground, two pieces 
of wood are nailed crosswise on each other and at right angles 
to the pole. The object of the cross pieces is to prevent the 
stems from coming in contact with the soil. Successive layers 
of stems are built up round the pole until the top is reached. 
The pods are kept towards the centre of the heap and the leaves 
to ^le outside.,, A slope is given to the stems in order to throw 
off r^in, and the tops of the heaps are covered with straw, grass, 
or \veeds for the stme purpose. The shocks are sometimes' 
arranged in single rows in the field, or collected into groups, or 
stacked close together ia-an enclosure. 

l^is method of stacking in small heaps permits an abundance 
of air to circulate around the stems, and prevents mildew^ which 
is liable to attack the soroewljAt fleshy haulms if stacked in 
large heaps or in barns. 

Picking the “ Nutf '—The separation of, l 3 ie pods from the 
stems is usually effected by hand. This is a tedious and expen¬ 
sive method, but, as it is not laborious, women and children 
erigage in the operation. The pods should not be picked until 
th^ ha\(e betome quite dry and the seeds firm and nutty, and 
shrunken pods should be allowed to remain on the 
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stems. During wet»or foggy weather the stacks should not be 

opened, as exposure to wet discolours the pods, and the haulms 
would be spoiled for use as fodder. Threshing the stems with a 
stick is a more expeditious method of removing the pods, but 
by thi^ practice many of the pods get damaged^ and the stems 
are rendered less valuable as fodder, as many of the leaves 
are broken off. Provided the stems are well set with pods, a 
good picker can Jiandle from 8 to 12 bushels per day. Machines’ 
are now available for threshing ground-nuts, but they are 
liable to crush or burst the pods, and the seeds in open or 
“ oyster-mou 4 hed ” pods do not keep well, and soon becqjne 
rancid. Improved types of threshing-machines are, however, 
beir^ produced, and in the near future thi» work will possibly 
be done as well by machinery as by hand. ^ 

♦After being plucked the pods should be spread out to dry, and 
then put into sacks or stored in granaries protected from rain. 

In the tropics, where a long period of dry weather can be de-, 
pended upon, they are stored in large heaps prior to being 
shipped ; and in the French colonies on the West Coast of Africa 
improvised granaries of wicker-work are built for the purpose of 
storing them. 

In the United States the pods are treated in a cleaning factory 
before being put on the market. Here they undergo various , 
processes which remove all dirt from the pods, and finally sort 
them into grades. ^ ^ ' 

After the removal of the pods the small heaps of dried stems 
may be made into larger stacks and used as fodder. 

Yield .—The yield varies with local conditions and the variety 
grown, and more especially with the«amount of cultivation the 
plants receive. With proper methods of cultivation the* yield 
should average about 60 bushels {»er acre, and yields of 100 to ’ 

160 bushels per acre have h^en recorded. Owing to the con¬ 
tinuous cropping of the same land* with ground-nuts, areas in 
the State of Virginia which fbrmerly yielded an average crop of 
from 50 to 75 bushels (= 1,200 to 1,800 lb.) per acre, now yield 
only about 24 bushels. In the Madras Presidency the yield may 
range from 700 to 5,00^ lb. per acre. The out-turn for the 
season 1908 varied from 180 to 720 lb.. cm unirrigat^d latid to 
3,600 lb. on irrigated l^dl! In the Gambia the yields is froip 50 
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to 6o bushels per acre, and in Senegal it is cepopted to be from 
1,500 to 1,800 kilogrammes per hectare. At Port Darfrin, in 
North Australia, yields of 3,024 lb. per acre have‘been recorded, 
and as much as 4,000 lb. per acre in Barbados. 

The yield of fodder per acre averages about i ton, but fnay be 
as much as i J to 2 tons according to the soil and the season. 

Varieties. ' 

As already stated, the numerous varieties of ground-nut may 
be grouped into two general classes, namely, die “erect" or 
“ bunched ” varieties, which have more or less upright stems with 
the pods clustered at the base, and the “ running ” forms which 
have straggling or (jemi-prostrate branches that bear pods at 
intervals along their whole length. Intermediate forms between 
these two types are common. In nearly every country wheje 
ground-nuts have been cultivated for a long period of time, 
varieties peculiar to the locality have been produced. From 
this it would appear that by following a systematic course of 
seed-selection, it would be possible to obtain varieties suited to 
particular localities, to special soils or peculiar climatic condi¬ 
tions. Already much has been done to improve the yields in 
countries where they had deteriorated, by introducing new 
varieties or seed obtained from other localities. Where fungoid 
pests are prevalent it seems particularly advisable to follow this 
course. 

In Senegal the varieties in common cultivation are semi- 
prostrate in habit, ^nd the pods are small, and usually " 
contain two seeds. Varieties producing large pods that are 
two-seeded, and others ^at are small and contain only one 
seed, are, however, frequently met with. Consignments of pods 
from Saloum frequently contain a quantity of both these last- 
named forms. Less widely growfi in Senegal is a small two- 
seede^ variety vi^ich has eSrect stems, and reaches maturity at 
least a month earlier than the common forms^ In the Niger 
Valley five varieties ‘are distinguished ; one of these is of the 
“ erect ” type and the remainder of the “ running ” class. Besides 
the two-seeded Senegal type, a large* quantity of three-seeded 
pods are produced ki Casamance, as well as very large two- 
seeded which are borne by "the so-called “elephant" 
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variety. Orfllie Gilinea coast similar varieties are grown, and 
in addition two local forms are met with, one of which has efect 
gnd the other'spreading branches. In the British Possessions, 
on the West Coast varieties similar to those which obtain in 
French territory are cultivated. The Egyptian variety is prostrate 
in habit, and produces two-seeded pods of the Senegal type. In 
South Africa it stated {Farina*s Bulletin, Transvaal, No. 15), 
that the following varieties are at present in cultivation: (i) the 
“ Kaffir’,' a small-podded form with small seeds, that does not 
harvest well, owing to the brittle nature of the stalks : (2) the 
Mauritius variety; this is not altogether satisfactory, a^ it 
appears to require a warmer climate, and (3) the Virginia Bunch 
(see»p. 166). On the Mozambique coast a* prostrate variety is 
grown which produces small two-seeded pods, ^nd a more com- 
nton form that produces pods containing three seeds. Good 
results have been obtained in India by cultivating this kind. 
Several other races are grown in India, where they are spokeq 
of collectively as the “ ordinary ” or “ indigenous ” varieties. 
They are of semi-prostrate habit, and usually produce small two- 
seeded pods. There are said to be two forms in cultivation in 
Ceylon and two in the Malay Peninsula. The type cultivated 
in Java belongs to the erect-growing class, with the two-seeded 
pods produced in clusters or bunches at the base of the stems. 
The pods of this form are peculiar in that they have but a slight 
constriction between the seeds, which is such Remarked feature 
in the pods of other varieties. Another form grown in Java has 
longer pods that contain from three to four seeds. Samples of 
Chinese ground-nuts received at the Imperial Institute from 
Hong-Kong, show that at least tw»^ forms are cultivated in 
China; one of these produces a fairly large pod containing two 
seedi, and the other a small one-»to two-seeded pod with the 
reticulations strongly marked, on the surface. 

At the Japary-British Exhibition in London (1910) numerous 
samples of ground-nuts grown in Japan^ are exhibited. The 
pods are of very large size, usually two-seeded, and with only 
slight reticulations on the outer surface. They are used in 
Japan chiefly as food. In the section devoted to the products 
of Formosa at the same exhibition hre sample^ of* two 
varieties; one of these«:onsists of two-seeded pods of medium 
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size, and the other of very thin elongated |lods, strongly 
retifiulated on the surface, containing from 2 to 3 seeds. These 
are extensively cultivated in Formosa, particularly Iti sandy place^ 
along the sea-coast. The area under ground-nuts in Formosa 
for 1908 was 52^211 acres, and the output 1,277,900 bushels. 

Beattie records {Farmer’s Bulletin, U.S.A., No. 356) some five 
or six varieties as being in common cultivation in the United 
States, viz.:— 

Virginia Bunch. —An erect-growing kind of rather dwarf habit, 
with large two-seeded pods, produced in bunches at the bases of 
tho stems. * 

Virginia Runner. —A strong-growing variety, with running 
stems and two-seeded pods, that are similar in appearance to 
those named ^bove, but are produced along the stem 
instead of at the base. , • 

North Carolina. —A similar variety to the foregoing, but less 
yigorous in habit and with smaller pods. 

Spanish.—An erect variety of vigorous habit of growth with 
small two-seeded pods produced at the bases of the stems. 

Tennessee Red. —A small-podded variety similar to the Spanish 
but with longer pods that often contain from five to six seeds. 
Owing to its colour this form is more adapted for stock-feeding 
than for edible purposes or marketing. 

Dixie Giant. —A very large-podded variety that does not yield 
well,«nd is onlj adapted to warm countries, as it requires a long 
season to mature. 

r 

Disease and Pests. 

Few pests appear to attack well-cultivated crops of ground¬ 
nuts when in the field. Rodents and some birds will attack the 
freshly-planted seed, and theitender sprouts of the young giants 
are sometimes also eaten. In Ceylon and South India the most 
serious insect pe^ is a smah moth (Anacampsis nerteria, Meyr.) 
which deposits its e^gs on the leaves of the plant. When the 
larvae hatch out they burrow into the leaf-tissue, which quickly 
withers and turns black. The whole life-cycle of this moth is 
completed in about a month, and is ground-nut plants are 
always available either on irrigated or rain-watered land, brood 
succeeds irood throughout the year,* Dry weather favours this 
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pest, and owi!lg to its habit of burrowing in the leaf-tissues, 
spraying is not of much use as a remedy. In order to keep the 
insect in check, the use of light traps is recommended, ^s large • 
numbers of the moths are attracted by a bright light at night. 

Locusts sometimes eat ofif the foliage, and so neduce cdnsider- 
ably the yield of pods. Termites also prove troublesome in 
some cases. InAhe United States the presence of a root aphis 
has been detected, but so far it seems to have done little harm to 
the crop. 

A leaf-spot fungus occasionally attacks the leaves, particularly 
during a wet spring or on badly drained land. This can»be 
kept in check by spraying wit}! Bordeaux mixture in well- 
draifted soils, but is more difficult to eradicate on wet land. Its 
presence on the leaves not only reduces the arop of pods, but 
afto spoils tihe haulms for use as hay. 

The “tikka" disease in India is also caused by a fungus 
which forms quantities of spores on the under-surface of the 
leaves of the plant, and in consequence is difficult to treat by 
spraying as the leaves are close to the ground. As the early 
maturing varieties appear to suffer less than the later kinds, it is 
advisable to grow the former where this pest is prevalent. 

Weevils are liable to attack ground-nuts when stored in 
granaries, but can do little damage to sound pods. The seeds 
in broken pods, or decorticated seeds, however, suffer consider¬ 
ably from their ravages. 


utillsation. 

Ground-nuts are largely used in the countries of origin as 
human food, either in the raw staW.or roasted. The native 
races also use them in soups, and mixed with millet and rice in ^ 
the preparation of various foods. 'The demand for roasted nuts 
in America is so great thatHn 190^7, after thf very large local 
crop had been consumed, some $73,631 worth of nuts w*e im¬ 
ported from Marseilles. Besides being toasted, various other 
methods of preparing the “ nuts ’’ as food are adopted in the 
^ United States: they are ^lanched ayd salted; mixed with syrup 
they are made into candies either alone or in combination with 
pop-corn and puffed ricej and ground-nut meal is .pade into 
various confections. A^recent development is the manufacture 
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of “pea-nut butter.” This is made by roasling Ae “nuts” and 
removing the thin seed coat; the kernels are then ground up to 
• form a fine paste and salted to taste. The Spanish variety it 
Largely used for this purpose; and the product is put up into 
bottles *or tins; and used largely for furnishing camping and 
cruising supplies. A small quantity of selected ground-nuts is 
used in EnglaSid in confectionery as a substitrjte for almonds. 
In India they are extensively eaten roasted, and are now made 
into sweetmeats, being mixed with palmyra palm or sugar¬ 
cane jaggery. 

Cy far the greater part of the world’s production of ground¬ 
nuts is used for the expressiqn of oil. For a great many years 
Marseilles has been the chief centre of this industry, and krge 
quantities of ground-nuts annually reach that port from various 
parts of the world. The total import of ground-nuts in\o 
Marseilles for the year 1907 is given as 256,523. torts. Other 
^ess important centres of this industry are at Bordeaux, Dunkirk, 
Rouen, Valencia, Trieste, Delft, Hamburg, Berlin and Riga. A 
certain amount of ground-nut oil is also expressed in India, 
China, Java and Japan. 


Preparation of Ground-nut Oil. 

In most countries where ground-nuts are grown, oil is pre¬ 
pared from them by means of crude native wedge presses, or 
pestle and mortar mills; such oil is, however, only employed 
for local use. The question of preparing ground-nut oil on a 
large scale in countries of production by modern machinery is 
worth some consideration. Local extraction has the advantage 
that oil can be preparedifrom nuts in a fresh condition, freight 
charges would be lessened, and the residual cake would become 
available for local use. Oti the other hand 'it is uncertain 

ft 

whether oil prepared loca^jy wotfid be equal in value to that 
obtaihed in European oil-mills, where expert, supervision and 
highly skilled labour ore available. It seems desirable, however, 
to give here a short description of machinery aiid processes for 
the extraction of the oil, wth special Reference to plant suitable 
for U9^ in tropical countries with native labour. 

In ^ec pr|;psffatio(| of grouDd-nu| oil the first step is the 
‘removal of the husk of the nut, tiiough sometimes un- 
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shelled nuts aA dirdbtly expressed for oil. This is often effected 
by hand, especially where the labour of native women and 
shildren is available; but small machines worked by hjnd, and . 
suitable for use in the Colonies are obtainable. The general 
principle upon which these machines work is breafcipg of 
the husks between rollers, set at such a distance as to effect this 
without crushing the kernels; the husks, and • as much ^ .as 
possible of the red “ skin ” of the kernel are then removed by 
means of a blast of air. The husks are generally blown to the 
engine and used as fuel, but are sometimes mixed with meal 
and made iffto cakes, whilst the red skins are added to refuse 
meal and expressed, but they are^said to impart an unpleasant 
acrid taste to the residual cake. * 

The cleaned kernels are ground between sellers and then 
sifbmitted to expression in hydraulic presses, and as they 
contain a high percentage of oil, from 43 to 45 or even 
50 per cent, they are generally pressed two or three times in 
succession. 

The first pressing takes place at the ordinary temperature, 
and, on account of the pasty nature of the ground mass, which 
causes it to ooze through the press-bags or cloths, which are 
generally employed, the most modern installations employ “ cage” 
or “clodding” presses (J.e. presses composed of a perforated 
metal cylinder, or of a circle of stout, flat, metal staves, sur¬ 
rounded by strong metal rings) in which the ground m^al is 
packed between metal plates, the use of press-cloths or bags 
being unnecessary. By this first expressibn in the cold, kernels 
of good quality may yield as much as 30 per cent, of pale- 
coloured oil, having an agreeable nut^ike flavour; this " cold- 
drawn ” oil is known as “ huile surfine ” de Rufisque, Gambia, ^ 
etc., ttOcording to the origin of the'nuts used in its preparation, 
and is largely employed for etUble pjirposes. , 

This first cal^ is then broken up, moistened, and warrted in 
steam “ kettles” to a temperature of 30 tew32° C., and submitted 
to a second ejtpression, when a further 6 or 8 per cent, of oil 
inferior in quality to th^ first, but ^still suitable for edible use, 
is obtained. In some cases this second expression is carried out 
at ordinary temperature. • In cases where a third exprepion is 
made, the temperatures increased to about 48 to 50° C., and 
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from 5 to 7 per cent more oil is obtained, whi6h is unfit for 
edible use, and is chiefly made into soap. The second and 
.third expressions are usually made in open Anglo-American 
or Marseilles pre^es, which employ cloths or bags to hold the 
cake. • , 

The following are the approximate yields obtained in oil- 
mills from diflferent kinds of ground nuts:—c 


Kind. 

Rufisque . 

*' Gambia . 

> Egypt . 

Mozambique 

Bombay 

Coromandel 


From 

undecorticated nuts. 
Per cent. 


. 31 to 31-5 
. 30 to 31 

• ' 31-5 


From 

decorticated nuts. 
Per cent. 

4^ to 46 


42 to 45 *' 
37 to 38 
36 to 37 


Generally speaking it is only from the best grades of ground¬ 
nuts, e.g. Rufisque, Cayor, Sine, Gambia, etc., shipped in their 
husks, that the finest qualities of oil, suitable for edible purposes 
can be prepared ; such grades as are shipped in a decorticated 
condition, e. g. Bombay, Coromandel and Mozambique, undergo 
changes, which render the oils obtained from them of unpleasant 
taste; whilst the cakes are also slightly inferior. 


Ctuiracters of Ground-nut Oil. 

Ground-nut oil is a non-drying oil, having the following 
average constants (L^wkowitsch, Oils, Fats, and Waxes, vol. ii., 
p. 249). 


Specific gravity ■ 

Saponification value , 
Iodine value per cent. 
Reichert-Weissl valife , 

f 

Hehner value per cent. 
Titer test °C..“ 


0925 

i8s'6 to 197 
84-6 to 105 
OX) to i ‘6 
■ 94^9 to 958 
f io 29 2'’ 


’ The principal uses of the oil are as an etBl^ oil, and for 
soap-making; it is also us^ for lubricating, as in illuminating 
oil, knd fpr oiiing wopl. Only the £old-drawn oil from high- 
ffadt nuts Js suitable for edible use, such oil being employed 
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alone or as a ^bstftute for olive oil or for blending with oHve 
oil of harsh flavout. Ground-nut oil is also used in the manu- 
fccture of maigirine and butter substitutes, and for preserving 
sardines. Oil for edible use is frequently decolorised by means 
of fuller’s earth or charcoal. 

Ground-nut Cake. 

The residual cake after expression of the oil forms a valuable 
feeding stuff for cattle and other farm animals. The following 
are typical analyses (Smetham, Ann.J. Royal Lancashire Agric. 
Soc., 1909) erf the cake compared with other feeding cakes,in 
common use:— 



Ground-nut cake. 

Cotton-seed cake. 






_ - 


Linseed 

Soya bean 


Decorti¬ 

cated. 

Undecorti¬ 

cated. 

Decorti¬ 

cated. 

Undecorti¬ 

cated. 

cake. 

cake. 


Ver cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. • 

Moisture .... 

io'6 

II *6 

9’00 

1375 

II*l6 

12-7 

Ash. 

S'9S 

570 

7*10 

4-60 

5*20 

5-05 

Oil. 

Tn 

7-17 

11-38 

6-56 

9'SO 

11*07 

Protein .... 

49‘3i 

28‘50 

4378 

24-62 

29-50 

38-82 

Carbohydrates . . 

2171 

28-06 

23'56 

29-28 

35-54 

26-51 

Crude fibre . . . 

470 

18'97 

5-18 

21*19 

9*10 

5-85 


As the result of cattle-feeding experiments made at the 
Woburn Experimental Farm, it is stated that ground-nut cake 
is about equal in feeding value to beans (/. Ry. Ag. Soc. Eng. 
Ser, 2, 1892, 727), * 

Damaged and mouldy ground-nut cakf finds an extensive 
use as a fertiliser, and is so used in the south of France, and 
also in India, Ceylon, and other countries. 

The husks are generally burnt and the ashes used, as a 
fertiliser; but the husks are sometigies used as a litter for cattle, 
for mixing with ground-nut mjal, or as an absorbent medium in 
making cattle foods, with molasses a? a basis. * 

Ground-nut Hay. , 

The ground-^lft,plants, after removal of the nuts, are either 
employed as it gt^ecn majiure, fed to animals in a fresh state, 
or converted into hay and stored for use as a fodder. ^For 
the latter purpose they must be slowly dried in wdes that the 
leaves may not drop ofl? 
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The following analyses, with the exception of dfat for meadow 
hay, are taken from Farmer's Bulletins Nos. 25 and 356 of 
«the United States Department of Agriculture, and show the 
relative values of various ground-nut products for feeding 
stock 6r as fertilisers. 


< 

GrottDd«nut. 

Mois* 

ture. 

Calculated on the dl^ substance. 

1 

Mh. 

Protein. 

Oil. 

Percent 

21-50 

4*27 

6*07 

5*02 

1*84 

2-68 

2*n 

2-20 

2-03 

Crude 

fibre. 

Carbo* 

hydrates. 

Total 

Nitrogen. 

Whole plant .... 
Leaves and stems, green 
Leaves and stems cut 
before flowering . . 
Leaves and stems cut 
after ripening of fruit 

Hay.. 

Husks. 

Percent 

77-10 

31-20 

f 

31-91 

7-83 

12-94 

14-30 

IS’O 

6'95 

7-05 

10-64 

I2-o8 

17-04 

3'39 

Percent 

18-40 
16-00 

:2-63 

10- 8i 

11- 75 
7-22 

Percent. 

20*11 

22*32 

32-28 

22-11 

67-29 

29-27 

21*9 

3>-38 

Per cent. 

f 40*10 
50*01 

48-34 

39-81 
46'95 
19-42 

Per cent 

2*56 

2*02 

III 

i-ij 

Clover hay .... 
Meadow hay (good i 

•Ait'.”: : : : ;l 

7-47 

7-0 

7-49 

12-84 

II-7 

16-48 

48-31 

42*2 

42*62 

- 


Ground-nut hay is extensively used for feeding farm 
animals, and it is customary in parts of the United States 
to raise crops of ground-nuts primarily for use in feeding 
stock, the whole plant being utilised in this way, although 
it is more general to remove all first-class nuts, and to convert 
the ^tems and^leaves into hay, whilst pigs are turned into the 
fields to eat up any unharvested nuts remaining in the soil. 


’ THE CULTIVATION, AND PREPARATION OF 
“BRIGHT" JOBACCOS. 

TifE tobaccos of commerce rnay be roughly divided into 
three great groups, wz.: Cigar tobaccos, “Virginian” tobaccos 
and Levantine or “Turkish” tobaccos. Each'M these groups 
includes many sub-groups, .and these many varieties, each 
showing distiQftive characteristics in type of leaf and in the 
aroma and flavour of the smoke produced on combustion. 

Almost each variety of tobacco requires peculiar treatment, 
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both as regards its* cultivation and preparation, so that it is 
impossible to lay down general rules that will be of any practical 
value for all the groups. 

In t|ie present article it is proposed to deal only with 
“bright” pipe and cigarette tobaccos, which foam a su8-group 
of what are generally known in the United Kingdom as 
“ Vii^inian ” tobaccos. These “ bright ” tobaccos* are produced 
typically in the United States, though much success has attended 
their production in recent years in Rhodesia, Nyasaland, the 
Transvaal and elsewhere. Their chief peculiarity lies in their 
colour, which*should be a bright yellow inclining to orange, k is 
possible by appropriate cultivation ^nd curing to produce “ bright ” 
tobaccos, starting with almost any kind of tobacco seed, and 
very promising samples of bright tobaccos ha\ie been received 
at* the Imperial Institute, raised originally from seed of 
such typical cigar-leaf tobaccos as Sumatra, Cuba, Florida- 
Sumatra and Honduras. It is better, however, in starting the 
cultivation of bright tobaccos to use seed of one of the 
recognised varieties, such as “ Hester,” “ Conqueror,” “ White 
Stem Orinoco” or “Yellow Pryor." There are, of course, 
numerous other named-varieties of this type, and the above are 
merely mentioned as examples of kinds which have given 
promising results under trial in Nyasaland or elsewhere. At 
first a number of varieties should be grown experimentally, 
and the best selected for cultivation. 

For the cultivation of this class of tobacco a light sandy soil 
is necessary, and it should be of fair defith and contain a fair 
quantity of lime, though an excess of the latter will interfere 
with the burning quality of the tobac8®. According to Odium, 
the typical “bright” tobacco soils of Virginia and North and 
SoutS Carolina consist of sand of'varying density with usually 
not more than 8 to 10 per cen!t of cl%y, and arckgenerally under¬ 
laid by a red or yellow clay sjibsoil at a depth of about i foot. 
This rule as to the lightness of the soilrfor bright tobacco is, 
however, not irfvariably applicable, and Boyd states {Nyasaland 
Handbook, 1909, p. 178) tj^at in Nyaaaland satisfactory “bright” 
tobaccos can be grown on dark loam or heavy soil in normal 
seasons. 

In selectiBg a tobacc^for cultivation attention must be given 
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to the matter of climate. Tropical countries ai€, on the whole, 
best suited to the production of cigar tobacco, and the warmer 
parts of,the temperature zone to the cultivation of pipe tobaccos. 

In conformity with this general rule, it has been found in 
Nyasalknd tha/: “bright” tobaccos do best in the Upland 
districts, and this will probably also prove true of this type of 
tobacco in other tropical countries. » 

cultivation. 

Formation of Nurseries .—In preparing a seed-bed for tobacco, 
abeut 50 square yards should be allowed for every ounce of 
seed. Heavy, well-formed se,ed should be used, and a simple 
winnowing arrangelnent can easily be devised to remove ‘light 
and imperfect seed. Before sowing the seed its germinating 
power should be tested in the following manner :-^A bundled 
seeds are counted out and placed between two pieces of moist 
.blotting-paper. The paper is kept between two plates and at a 
temperature of from 70°-8o° Fahr. for ten days, at the end of 
which time the percentage of good seed is determined by 
counting the number which have germinated. On the basis of 
this determination any deficiency in germinating power should 
be made up by sowing a larger quantity of seed. 

It is sometimes advisable to burn out the site of the 
proposed nursery before sowing seed in order to destroy 
the, seeds of rgrass and weeds and the larvae of insects, 
which may later on damage the young plants. For this ^ 
purpose the bed is‘covered with poles in order to keep the 
burning wood off the soil and admit air. Upon these poles 
the wood or fuel is piWd and the fire started. A slow fire 
is then continued long enough to convert all the moisture in the 
top three or four inches of koil into steam. After the bed has 
beep thoroughly sterilised jn thuf manner, the soil is broken up 
to a depth of two to three inches^ and the asides from the fuel 
thoroughly worked in. 

The seed is sown about sixty days before planting time, and 
i^previpusly mixed with a^es or fine^meal to facilitate uniform 
sowing. After sowing, the soil is lightly raked over, the surface 
formed, cVid then sprinkled with wat^r. 

The plant-bed should be covered with light cloth or muslin 
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stretched overw framework about six inches above the bed. 
The soil should be kept moist but not wet, and during the last 
nnonth in the pfent-bed it is advisable to sprinkle from^time to 
time with liquid manure. Just before transplanting, the seedlings 
should he “hardened off” by gradually lessening,the shade. 
Preparation of the Soil .—The soil in the site selected for the 
plantation should,be dug or ploughed deeply and thoroughly at 
least twice, and the surface brought to as fine a tilth as possible. 
Either “ridge” or “level” cultivation may be adopted, the 
former being given the preference if the soil is excessively moist. 

Transplanting, etc .—The young plants are usually ready for 
transplanting in about sixty days. In removing them from the 
soil ifi the seed-bed care must be taken to disturb the roots as 
little as possible, and it is a good plan to soak the^bed thoroughly 
fir*t in order,to prevent breakage. 

When transferred from the seed-bed to the field the plants 
should be set out in rows at a distance of about 3 feet, so. 
that cultivation between the rows is possible. As a rule, the 
distance between plants may be taken as 18 inches to 2 feet, 
but the actual spacing will depend on the quality of the 
soil. Too wide planting is to be avoided, as it generally results 
in the production of a coarse leaf of inferior value. The soil 
must be kept moist and free from weeds. Hoeing is frequently 
necessary, and a mulch should be kept on the surface, so that it 
does not become hard or crusted. Moisture i!« thus retailed, 
so that except in very dry districts little or no irrigation is 
required in a normal season. • 

Cultivation should be carried out whenever the soil begins to 
harden or crust over, and if possible should be done imme¬ 
diately after every shower of rain. Thorough cultivation *is of 
extregie importance with tobacco, aftd the plants respond readily 

to such treatment. •, 

• • • 

The soil should be worked a little round the plant at* each 
cultivation, as the ridges thus*formed effectively prevent surface 
water from gathering round the plant during, heavy rain. They 
also assist quick growth, and a lightef leaf is thus produced. 

Topping, Priming and tuckering .—If seed is allowed to form 
in this class of tobacco, tlje leaves produced are smsvJl an^ of 
poor quality. It is neoassary therefore to remove the terminal 
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bud from each plant at a certain stage of growth^ The selection 
of*the stage at which the bud is to be removed is a very 
, important matter, and on this point experience alone is usefiil. 
The stage at which topping is done determines the number of 
leaves <o be ca|ried by the mature plant, so that obviouslj^ strong 
well-advanced plants may be “topped higher” than weakly 
backward ones, and experience alone enables^ a decision to be ' 
arrived at in each case, since the conditions vary even in 
different seasons in the same country. Most planters also 
remove several of the ground leaves from the base of each plant, 
sigce these are usually poor and dirty and interfere with cultiva¬ 
tion. This operation known as “priming” may be performed 
any time after tha plants are about lo inches high. If, after 
“topping” a plant, it is found that this operation has been 
delayed too long and too many leaves have been left on, dhe 
mistake may be partially remedied by “ priming ” a few more 
, leaves. One of the first effects of topping is to cause “ suckers ” 
to spring out from the axils of the leaves, and these should be 
removed as soon as they appear. 

A few plants should always be allowed to seed, and in 
selecting these the best plants, which produce a terminal bud early 
should be chosen as a rule, unless for any reason a late ripening 
tobacco is desired. From the selected plants the greater part 
of the leaves and the suckers should be removed. When the 
blossoms fortq they should be pollinated by hand, and then 
covered with paper bags to prevent accidental cross-fertilisation 
from unselected plaats. It will be necessary to collect selected* 
seed in this way until a desirable variety worth perpetuation has 
been established, and ^ence this has been accomplished the 
plaiiter should produce his own seed, and in this way by careful 
selection continually improve his stock. „ 

Harvesting. —Ripening is greajfy hastened by the operations of 
topping and suckering. l^ipe leaves can be recognised by their 
changing to a lighter shade of ^reen and ttfe development of 
yellow spots. They are also rough to the touch and crack easily 
when folded between the^ fingers. When ripe the leaves are 
ready for harvesting. Pipe tobaccos Should always be harvested 
too* ripe,rather than too green. Picking should not be started 
until twenty-four hours after rain has fallen. If possible, bright 
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sunny days shcnild be chosen for cutting, and in countries where 
the seasons are well defined, growers should so arrange the tifne 
of planting as to allow the crop to ripen and be harvested before 
or after the rainy season. 

Tobibco which is to be flue-cured should be h^ested 4 eaf by 
leaf, for when the middle leaves are at the proper stage of ripe¬ 
ness, the lower jeaves are over-ripe and the top leaves still 
green. When the leaves are thus “ primed ” they are at once 
placed in baskets and taken to the “ curing ” barn. At the barn 
the leaves are strung in pairs on ropes, poles or bamboos at 
distances of ^ to 8 inches apart. , 

Curing .—It is possible to cure “ bright ’’ tobaccos in the open 
air, ^d at first this method was in general uje, but it is as a rule 
too uncertain to be relied on, and now wherever^bright tobaccos 
ar% produced in quantity flue-curing is resorted to. The object 
of flue-curing tobacco is to start a slight fermentation in the 
leaf through the application of a gentle heat until the tobacco 
“yellows.” After “yellowing” the temperature is raised to dry 
out the sap and fix the colour. 

The fires, which are generally of wood, are placed in small 
brick furnaces outside the building, and hot air is carried 
through the barn and under the tobacco by means of large sheet- 
iron flues. 

Flue-curing Bams .—The barns are generally not large, being 
of a size that can be filled by a few people in a ijpry short t|me. 
The most suitable size is about i6 by 20 feet and 18 to 20 feet 
*high. In the United States they are usually constructed of pine 
logs dovetailed into each other, but any suitable material can 
be used. In the roof, or in the gable #nd, there are ventilators 
which can be opened to allow of the escape of hot air and moisture, 
and at the ground level there are stveral small ventilators that 
can be opened at will for tlj^ entrance of cold air. All the 
ventilators must be so constructed t&at they can be opened or 
shut from the ground. At th 5 end of the ^uilding a small shed 
is erected under which are built brick arches or furnaces. From 
each of these, which are built about a third of their length into 
the barn, runs a 12-inch flife, which passes along the floor to the 
opposite end of the barn and then returns at a higher jlevation, 
carrying the smoke to th# open air. A thermometer should be 
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hi^ in the centre of the barn, and in suth a^osition that it 
ih|* be easily read from the door. The tobacco leaves or plants 
are hunig in pairs on a framework of poles runfling lengthwi^ 
through the barn, the lowest tiers being about 8 feef from the 
ground. ^ ‘ 

Filling the Bam .—Tobacco may be cured on the “ stalk,” or, 
better, on the single-leaf system. In the latfer case a greater 
quantity may be placed in the barn, and each curing will be of 
much the same ripeness and grade throughout. The stalk system 
requires more time in the curing but less in the harvesting. 

.When stacking the barns with tobacco the top titrs should first 
be filled, and then the lower tiers in succession until the barn is 
full. All preparations must be made beforehand, so that,there 
is no delay in filing. Equal treatment of the tobacco is thus 
ensured, and the curing can start at once. If some qf the tobacco 
leaves are “ wilted ” whilst others are still fresh, it is impossible 
. to obtain a uniform bright colour. As soon as the barn is filled 
the fire is started, and from that time till the end of the process, 
which occupies four or five days, it is not allowed to die down or 
go out. The curing process may be divided into three stages. 
The temperatures given are on the Fahrenheit scale. 

“ Yellowing" or “ Wilting "—The interior of the bam is kept 
at a temperature of 90° for from eighteen to twenty hours, or 
until the tobacco has reached the proper colour and lost a 
por^tion of its, moisture. If after that time the colour has not 
commenced to change, moisture must be introduced by throwing 
water over the floor <and on the flues, thereby creating a supply 
of steam. Some planters hasten the “wilting” by keeping 
the temperature at 90°,4for three hours only and then rapidly 
increasing to 120°, and, as soon as that point is reached, reducing 
the temperature to 90°, at Which it is maintained for fronv six to 
eight hours. ^ ^ ,« 

I* Nyasaland, Boyd {loc. cit., p. 180) recommends the following 
procedure: 90° for twelve to fifteen hours, then 95° during six 
to eight hours followed by 100° during a further six to eight 
hours, and 105° for a th^rd like period, the temperature being 
finally kept at 110° during from twelve to fifteen hours, until the 
tobacco, is yellow and in drying condition. 

If after twenty-four hours the leaf does not “ yellow,” then in 
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all probability (he (fesired colour will not be obtained, and the 
idea of producing a “bright” tobacco should be abandoned and 
air-curing resorted to. Should the leaves colour too rapjdly and • 
moisture appear on the leaf, ventilation is required, and the door 
of the barn and the ventilators should be thrown (open. ’ 

During the process of “ yellowing ” certain chemical changes 
take place in the«leaf; there is a destruction of chlorophyll and 
starch, and the leaves lose about 80 per cent, of their weight. 

Fixing the Colour .—The second stage consists in fixing the 
colour, probably by destruction of certain enzymes (unorganised 
ferments) which would otherwise oxidise the cell contents and 
produce a brown or red colour. Xl^is is done by increasing the 
temperature, starting at 100° and rising to 1*20°, and driving off 
the moisture. A temperature of 100° is raainteined for about 
sij? hours and then raised at the rate of 2° per hour to 110°. 
This temperature is kept for three hours when a further increase 
of 3° per hour is made up to 120°, at which it is maintained* 
until the tobacco is dry. This part of the process should occupy 
about twenty hours. 

"Killing "—In this part of the process, which follows 
immediately after the colour is fixed, the temperature is 
gradually raised from 120° to 135° or 140° during about 
forty-eight hours, at the end of which time the leaf is so 
dry that it will crumble to powder in. the hand. If the 
tobacco is cured on the stalk, a fourth stago is necessary, 

, and is known as “ killing the stalk,” the object being to 
prevent the sap from the stalk passing Back into the leaves 
on cooling and forming red patches in the region of the veins. 
For this purpose the temperature is gradually increased at a 
regular rate per hour until it reaches 160° to 175° and the stalk 
is thoroughly dry. During the whole process it is of the utmost 
importance that the teraperatufe shoujd not be raised too quickly, 
otherwise the sa^ is dried into^the leaf, and this is shown b^ the 
formation of red blotches or spots. Too high a temperature will 
also “ scorch ” the leaf. 

Handling Yellow Tobaa^ after Cuning .—When the tobacco is 
to be taken down, the barn is left open during the preceding 
night or longer, so that thei leaf may absorb sufficientwioisture 
to bring it into conditioiftbr handling. If the leaf can be folded 
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in the hand without breaking the stem, it is* in f#oper conditii 
to tw taken down without injury. 

Whei} taken down the tobacco is carried to the packing-hou 
where it is “ bulked.’’ The bulks are built up with the “^butt 
(lower "tends of, leaves) pointing outwards, and the “tips"ov( 
lapping in the centre. The heaps are usually made 4 to 5 fe 
high, and to avoid injury from mould they should be taken do^ 
at the end of a week and rebuilt if necessary. This treatme 
generally improves the colour of the leaf, and especially assi: 
in the removal of any green patches still remaining. Each bat 
cived should be bulked by itself. When the bulking is over t 
leaves are carefully graded, i. e. assorted according to their si 
colour and freedom* from holes or spots. The grading of tolJac 
for export purposes when completely carried out is a ve 
difficult matter, and requires great experience of market c« 
ditions; but elementary sorting on the lines just indicated 
•always sufficient until the industry has become large enough 
warrant the installation of a central buying and grading facte 
at which this operation can be carried out under the supervisi 
of a grading expert. Such a factory as a rule also undertal 
the packing of the tobacco for export. 

The tobacco is finally made into “hands” of about fo: 
leaves, tied together at the base by a tobacco leaf, and thi 
hands are usually packed in hogsheads or barrels for export. 


GEHEEAL NOTES. 

New Seriei of Selected Bjporti from the Imperial Inititute. Part III. 
Eoodstuffi. The third part of this series of selected reports (this Bulletin, 
1909, 7 . 200) has just been issu^ in the Miscellaneous Series of Colonial 
Reports (Cd. 5137). It deals withFoodstuffs ” and gives detailed 
statistics of the ti^e of the United ‘kingdom in imported food grains, 
and Contains a series of reports and memoranda^ prepared by the 
Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial Institute on 
samples of barley, oats, maize, rice, millets, lentils, beans, peas, etc., 
received in recent years for examination from British Colonies and 
Dependencies. A large numBer of report%on the composition and value 
of tps grown in Natal, Nyasaland and Hong KOng and of coffMS 
cultivatediin India, Trinidad and East Africa are also given. Among 
other }»oducts dealt with are cocoas from Uganda, Trinidad, Brit|^ 
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Honduras and the Gold Coast In the last-mentioned country Jhe 
production of cocoa has reached large dimensions, and the chief obstacle 
tp its further development is the faulty system of preparation adopted 
by the nafives. In the reports now printed information is afforded as 
to the efforts that are being made to improve the quality ,of this 
product. 

The Relative V^lue of the Principal Tanning Materials.—In a 
paper read before the German Leather Trades Association, Prof, 
Paessler points out that the intrinsic value of tanning materials depends 
on the amount of extractable tannin they contain, and the following 
table shows the real cost of the chief commercial tanning materials, i. e. 
the price of each per unit of actual tannin :— • 



Average cost per 
100 kilograms. 

» 

Average per per* 
centage of taonin 
present. • 

Average cost of 
tannin per kilogram. 

- 

ShilUngs. 


Skiilings, 

Oak bark. 

lo's 

9-0 

I-I 7 

Oak bark extract.... 

25-0 

25-0 

ro 

Valonia. 

25-0 

27-0 

0‘93 

Quebracho. 

iro 

190 

0-63 

Divi-divi. 

24’0 

28-0 

0-63 

Wattle bark. 

20 0 

33‘0 

o- 6 i 

Myrabolans. 

iS'o 

30-0 

0-50 

Mangrove bark .... 

15-0 

38’0 

o '39 


The choice of the material cannot be made solely according to the 
cost, as many of the tanning materials are used only for special 
purposes. It is worthy of note, however, that the cheapest materials of 
general application are mangrove bark and wattle barjf, both of which 
are largely produced in British possessions. 

Although, in general, the extraction of a tanking material should be 
made fairly complete, it is possible to go too far with the treatment, as 
the whole tannin content is not of uniform value. The less soluble 
portions are more expensive to extract andihey also produce a poorer 
and darker-coloured leather. Besides this, the precipitation of the 
insoluble tannin in the cold liquors is agreat hindrance to expeditious 
tanning, as it is well known that.the best results are always obtained 
with clear liquors. * • * ^ 

Many taiming liquors on staq^ing deposit insoluble matter, which 
appears to be formed at the expense of the tannin. This naturally 
lowers the leather-making capacity of the extract, besides allowing the 
precipitate to hinder the action of the part remaining in solution. 
Other materials, however, retrain perfecfly clear on keeping and are 
therefore more economieal. The following table shows the percerrtage 
of insoluble matter deposited *from tanning liquors of a° Bd.Sifter shrty 
days, in Paessler’s experiuilnts 
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Mangrove bark . o'o 
* Wattle bark . o'o 
Quebracho wood 3'4 
Gambler . . o'o 

Oak bark . • 7'5 

In this case also mangrove 


Oak bartc extfhct ii'5 
Galls . . i6'o 

Myrabolans , . 24'o 
Valonia . 2^'o * 

Divi-divi . . ag'o 

• 

wattle barks proved particularly 


satisfactory. 

Although, ovsing to the general use of mixed tann^es, it is difficult to 
say, definitely, which materials are most readily absorbed by hide and 
consequently produce the heaviest leather, it appears from experiments 
conducted by Prof. Paessler that the relative order is as follows:— 
quebracho, wattle, oak extract, oak bark, mangrove, divi-divi, myra- 
bokns and sumach. From the four points of view here considered 
wattle bark is therefore the most useful of the commoner tanning 
materials, and is closely followed by mangrove. The disability attached 
to the latter of producing a red-coloured leather is also fast disappearing 
with the application of bleaching processes in leather manufacture. , 

The Hanufactore of Hydraulic Cement from Blast furnace Slag. 
—It has been known for a considerable time that a cement can be 
•made by the addition of slaked lime to finely powdered blast furnace 
slag, and the production of this material has been carried on to some 
extent in the United States. 

A true Portland cement can be made by using slag in place of clay 
or marl in the ordinary process of cement manufacture. For this 
purpose the slag is thoroughly granulated by running it into water, and 
is then dried, and ground. Limestone is added, to the requisite 
amount, and the mixture is fired to clinker in rotary kilns, using 
ground dry coal as fuel. The clinker is stored as long as possible 
before grinding, in order to carbonate any free lime. 

A*German modification of this cement is known as “ Eisen-Portland.” 
This material consists of a Portland cement made from slag and 
limestone, to which is added not more than 30 per cent, of dried and 
granulated slag. This cement sets more slowly in air than Portland 
cement, but is as strong as ^e latter material. Other cement works in 
Gernmny make finely ground slag the basis of their material, and add 
more or less Portland cement. » 

In Great Britain only one firq; at present is utilising' blast¬ 
furnace slag for the productmn of e%ment. The process used is that 
of Df. Colloseus, of Berlin. In this the molten s^ag from the blast 
furnace is poured on, revolving drums, which rotate at about 650 
revolutions per minute. During this operation water containing five 
per cent, of magnesium sulphate in solution is sprayed on the slag. 
The resulting granulated clinifer, which isfjuite dry after the operation, 
is avowed to cool, and ground in tube mills. 

The ntyel part of this process lies ip the employment of a salt 
solution instead of water for granulating. It is claimed that acids 
liberated from the salt solution under the influence of the high 
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temperature will '^eactVith sulphur present in the slag, and cause ^its 
dissipation, as sulphuretted hydrogen or sulphur dioxide. 

This method Vf working appears to possess the disadvantage that 
the slag i? treated as a uniform product. No matter what Variations 
may appear in the composition of the slag, no allowances for tl^ese are 
possible in the course of manufacture. A slag low in lime and high in 
silica is treated in the same manner as one which approximates closely 
in composition to a,true Portland cement. 

The Colloseus process does not appear to have met with general 
adoption in Germany, as only two works have applied it, while seven 
firms are manufacturing the Eisen-Portland cement. In the United 
States two plants are in operation. 

Very good mechanical tests have been obtained with Colloseus 
cement. Dr. Michaelis, in Germany, found that the neat cement, 
hardened in water, gave after seven days a tensife strength of 536 lb. 
per sq. inch, and after twenty-eight days 543 lb. A mixture with three 
pags of sand gave after seven days a tensile strength of 274 lb. per sq. 
inch ; after twenty-eight days, 285 lb. 

An article on the Colloseus process, as worked in Great Britain, 
appears in The British Clayworker of October, 1909, while a general 
review of methods of utilising blast furnace slag occurs in the 
Engineering Magazine of June 1909. Die Hochofenschlacke in der 
Zementindustrie, by Ur. Passow, of the Chemisch-Technische Versuphs- 
station at Blankenese, also deals with this subject. The latter work 
includes a bibliography of literature concerning slag cement, and 
specifications of the latest patents. 

Feveas in West Africa.—At the International Congress of Tropical 
Agriculture and Colonial Development held recently at Brussels (see 
p. 129), a paper was presented by M. Yves Henry, the Director of 
Agriculture of the French Colonies, on “ L’Hevea k la Cbte Occidehtale 
d’Afrique.” M. Henry states that Hevea brasiliensis, the Para rubber 
tree, has been tried experimentally at Camayenhe in French Guinea, a1 
Dambou in the Ivory Coast, and at Porto Novo in Dahomey, and that 
in all these cases the trees have given very disappointing results. At 
Camayenne the trees have proved almost a complete failure, whilst at 
Dambou and Porto Novo the yield of ^rubber obtained has been very 
small.* On the other hand M. Henry quotes the results of experimenta 
tappings of specimens of Hevea growing at,Porto Novo which 

are much more promising, and he draws the conclusion that this sjiecies 
of Hevea is more suitable for ctiltivation in West Africa than Hevec 
brasiliensis. M. Henry claims that this conclusion as to the value 01 
Hevea Sprueeana as a source of rubber is confirmed by experiments made 
in Lagos, and in the Gold Cgast. • 

The botanical identity of the trees in Lagos and the Gold Coa^ tc 
which reference is made does^ot appear to be certain, and uptil furthe 
information is available it*ould be premature to adopt M. Henry 1 
conclusions. 
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RECENT REPORTS FROM AGRICULTURAL AND 
' TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS IN THE • 

• , COLONIES AND INDIA. 


In this Section of the Bulletin a Summary is given of the chief , 
contents of general interest of Reports and other puHications received at 
the Imperial Institute, from Agricultural and Technical Departments in 
the Colonies and India. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The following notes on the progress of trade and agriculture in the 
Sudan have been taken from rpcent monthly reports of the Central 
Economic Board at'*K.hartoura. • 

Gum Trade. —Jhe Governor of White Nile Province reports that the 
1909 season was a prosperous one commercially for Dueim. Kakanut 
gum, from Acacia Suma, is found in some quantity in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of Gallabat, and an offer to purchase some hundreds of tons is 
• stated to have been made. The gum is said to be superior to Talh 
gum in colour, cleanliness and strength. Three new villages have 
been formed on the Setit River, between Gira and Hagar Zuruk, in 
Kassala Province, with the object of developing the gum forests in that 
neighbourhood. The Governor of Upper Nile Province states that the 
people of the Shilluk country began to collect gum in 1909 for the first 
time, and upwards of 1,000 cantars were brought into Kodok by the 
tribe and sold for about ;^E45o. 

Castor Seed. —Indian and Java castor seed was grown experimentally 
on the Kassala^ farm during 1908-09. It was found that the Java 
variety could be picked at less cost, but was more expensive to thresh 
than the Indian. Both varieties were easier to gather than Sudan • 
castor seed. If it is found that Indian and Java seed can be grown 
in the Sudan under favourable conditions—for example, as a rain crop, 
or near the river or railway—there would appear to be considerable 
possibilities in this seed as a product for export. Experiments with 
Indian and Java seed are being»made in other localities in the Sudan. 

Dura. —There was a very large increase during the year 1909 in 
the export of dura, which hat becoiAe an important factor in the food 
supply of Upper Egypt. The extension of the rfjjlway to the dura- 
producing areas of thq Blue Nile wfll have an important effect, as it 
will be possible to put the new crop immediately on the Khartoum 
market, instead of waiting some months for the Blue Nile to rise 
sufficiently to render transpdh possible, j As a result of this quicker 
tr8i\^port it should be possible in course of time to put Sudan dura 
on Aden and Red Sea markets at the safie time as, if not earlier than, 
Indian dura, namely in February, Cultivators and exporters have been 
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advised to gradi^ dura, as mixed qualities do not sell so well as clean 
grades. * 

Barky. —A sample of barley grown in Dongola Province was sent 
to the Iqjperial Institute last year for valuation and report. It waS* 
submitted to commercial experts, who reported that it was of promising 
quality and suitable for malting. Its value in London (August, 1909) 
was 2^s. per 400 lb., English barley being then quoted at 24^. ^d. 

Dates .—Some 1,200 Algerian date shoots are being planted experi¬ 
mentally this yeaf in Dongola Province. The kinds obtained are 
" Deglet-el-Noor ” and “ Monakhir,” both Valuable “ soft ” dates. The 
cultivation of these dates, if successful, will be of considerable value 
to the country. Forty date trees obtained from Dongola Province were 
last year planted out at Singa, in Sennar Province, as an experiment 

Cotton .—The area under cotton in 1908-09 is stated to have been 
21,000 feddans compared with 18,006 feddans in 1907-08 and 16,397 
feddVns in 1906-07. 

I 

East Africa Protectorate. 

Agricultural Journal., 1910, 2 . Part 4.—An account is given of a 
conference held at Nairobi in April 1909, to discuss sleeping sicknes^ 
and stock diseases prevalent in the country—The study of anthro¬ 
pology—Extracts from a diary written during a journey down the Tana 
river—Irrigation in British East Africa—Notes on Ceara rubber in 
German East Africa (gives information regarding the soil and climate 
of German East Africa and the methods adopted in cultivating the 
Ceara rubber tree. The trees are planted at the rate of about 435 per 
acre, and during the first few years the plantations are weeded clean, 
and later on are weeded about twice a year. As a rule no intermediate 
catch crops are grown)—Tea cultivation at Limoru (the exports in 
1908-09 amounted to 107,199 lb., and in 1909-1040 157, 355 i^.)— 
School gardens and practical hints for the propagation of plants in 
connection with them—Tillage. 

Rhodesia. 

Agricultural Journal, 1909, 7 . No. 2.—The importation of.plants 
(an explanatory article on the regulations in force to prevent the, 
introiuction of plant diseases)—The ground-nut or pea-nut (a general 
article describing varieties, cultiVtion, harvesting uses, etc.)—Broom 
com—Foul brood in bees—Farms and farming in Rhodesia (describes 
the climate, soil'and crops of the Bulalima—Mangwe district)—The 
sword bean—Toowomba canary grass—B6bs’ wheat and barley 
wheat (the last three articles are short notes on these subjects from 
the Botanical Laboratory of the Department). No. 3.—^The winter 
feeding of farm stock (gives short descriptions of the principal winter 
crops which can be raised iij Rhodesia for this purpose)—^The pbtato- 
-tuber moth. No. 4.—N(^ on blood-sucking flies—Ensilage— 
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cultural and Veterinary Laboratory, Salisbury (andllustfated description 
of Iflie laboratory, with notes on the work to be undertaken)—Maize 
blight (a note on Helminthesporium iinciorium) —Potato scab—Scale 
* dn Citrur trees (rosin wash is recommended as a remedy)—jGoromozi 
District (a description of the farms existing and the crops grown in this 
area). ‘ , 

Transvaal. 

Agricultural Journal, 1910, 8. No. 30.—Notes an stock diseases of 
German and British East Afiica and Uganda, and the resolutions of the 
International Veterinary Congress at the Hague, 1909—Rural account¬ 
ancy—Berries and bush fruits—The prevention of malarial fever— 
Some wild products—Cattle-breeding—A national College of Agri¬ 
culture for the Transvaal (continued from the previous number)— 
Wattle-growing for bark (it is p,ointed out that with the advent of 
increased railway facilities in the Eastern Transvaal considerable areas 
of land suitable for wattle-growing will be opened up, and in that 
connection a general article on the plantation of wattles for barkfis 
published—South African maize for manufacturing purposes (points 
out that for the manufacture of cornflour, maize rich in starch is 
required)—Toowomba canary grass—The mealie stalk-borer or mealy 
grub, Sesamia fusca (gives a description of the pest and suggests remedial 
measures against it)—Fumigation of buildings against insect pest?— 
Some insects new to the Transvaal (describes the castor-oil borer moth 
and a beetle, Ckrysobothris dorsata, attacking peach-trees)—Late frosts 
—The olive (an article describing the cultivation and preparation of 
olives for the market)—Tobacco growing in the Barberton district—Is 
Africa getting drier?—The Durham wheats—The Springbok flats as a 
dry-farming region—Notes on dry-farming—The Lichtenburg Experi¬ 
ments. No. 31.—The Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom (the first of 
a sertes of articled describing results of experiments carried out at this 
farm during the last few years. The present article deals with trials of • 
maize varieties, effect of*distance of planting, the use of selected maize 
seed, the value of maize varieties as fodders, manurial experiments, etc.) 

—Sugar-cane in Cuba—A problem in soil fertility (points out that 
sandy Aoils form a very large proportion of the soils of the Transvaal, 
t and these are usually deficient jp organic matter and nitrogen. This 
deficiency can best be remedied by green manuring)—An experiment 
in breeding a new yariety of njaize ((fcscribes the production of a new 
sweet corn, which it is proposed to call “ Arcadia sugar-maize ”)— A 
note on correlation of characters in mtfize breeding—begree of dryness 
of maize required for saf*e shipment (from the results of an experimental 
shipment from Durban to London of eleven bags of maize containing 
different amounts of moistures'it concluded that in order that the 

grain may arrive in good condition it shoula be shipped containing only 
9'5 ce^L of moisture if possible, and ^ any case not more than i a 
per cent)—Relative maize yields of different districts of the Transvaal 
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—Corky scab of«the potato—A new disease of citrus fruits (gives a 
iescription of the black-rot of the lemon, first observed in lemdns 
imported to the Transvaal from Natal)—Leaf blight of the pear and 
qhince—Cotton (the first of a series of lectures on this product given 
it the Potchefstroom Agricultural College)—Wool-classing for the 
market—Dry-farming in Russia—Dry-farming in Qinada—Rainfall 
aver South Africa. 

Mines Department. Annual Report of the Government Mining 
Engineer for the Year ended ^oth June, 1909.—The values of the output 
af various minerals for the year under review and that for 1907-08 were 
is follows. The 1907-08 figure is given first in each case. 

Gold, ;^28,5 o 8,368, i;30,985,966 ; silver, ^90,175, £& 1 AS 1 i coa>. 
^778,659. 15°; diamonds, ;£i,879,551, afi. 295 .* 96 ; stqpe, 

brick, pottery, etc., ;^i53,6is, ;£i 73 . 55 S; chemicals, ;^ 4 , 834 , 
;^24,3oo; lime, £S2A1A, il6i.9SS* copper, ^32,400, £a<),02T, 
tin, ;£8t,677, ;£t 48,336; lead, ^^21,761, £2SAi2 ; magnesite, ;^900, 
;^i, 487; asbestos, j(;ii,502,;^7,4oo; zinc, ;,(;5,837, ;^;4 ,o 83; mercury, 
£^, nil; graphite, ;^20,^78; flint, ;,£'i2,35o, £25,116; mica, nil, ;^200. 

The question of the possibility of establishing an iron and steel 
industry has been under consideration during the year. It was recom-, 
mended that an electric plant for working up scrap into high-class steel 
should be installed to demonstrate the feasibility of the process ; and 
that the smelting of iron from ores should be encouraged by a bounty 
system similar to that adopted by Canada. It was expected that the 
stimulus thus given to the iron industry would be productive of good 
results in the near future. 

A revival of activity has already resulted from the continuation of the 
Selati Railway to the neighbourhood of the Murchison, and the Pieters- 
burg line northward to Bandolier Kop, and a considerable development 
is expected as a result of these extensions. The wat(» supply in* the 
Murchison range has been thoroughly investigated, and a scheme 
formulated for the sinking of bore-holes, at an estimated cost of ;£ 3 , 40 o. 
in the districts where antimony ore, mica and corundum occur. 

During the year,.an Act came into force whereby the fee for the right 
to prospect was cheapened, and prospectors\an now, for a small ^nual 
sum, roam freely over Crown lands in their search for minerals with as 
little hindrance and as few formalities as possible. Under this system 
a prospector can move his pegs aft^ill, and while being amply protected 
on the scene of his operations, he is not tied, and can follof the 
mineral indication* and shift opemtions from place to place. In such 
extensive districts as the Barberton and Pieterstfurg fields, this class of 
permit is specially appreciated. 

Natal. 

Agricultural Journal, 1905^ 18 . No. 6.—The farmer anc^ scientific 
research'(a review of Cedam Memoirs, Vol. I., see below, pointing out 
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the useful part played by experimental stations in modern agriculture) 
— 5 'he’living bee (a further instalment of a series of articles dealing with 
bee-keeping)—Farming implements and machinery (the first part of a 
general article on agricultural machinery: this section deals wjth varietifes 
of ploughs suitable for use in Natal)—KalBr labour*—The wattle proces- 
sionar/caterpill^ (gives a record of observations on this insect carried 
out at M’Fongosi, Zululand, from which it appears that the insect is 
preyed upon by a bug, and for that reason does not, as a rule, do much 
damage)—Transmission of diseases by insects (dirlctions are given for 
the recognition and collection of insects, which act as hosts for rinder¬ 
pest, sleeping sickness, malaria, and other diseases)—Stack silage.— 
1910, 14 . No. I. —Natal maize products in England (gives a r&unid of 
information as to the market for maize meal, hominy, etc., in England 
—The living bee (Part IX. of a series of articles on the management of 
bees)—Vegetable fi^re in wool' (gives the findings of a Committee, 
which met in March 1909, in London, to consider the difficulty, which 
has arisen in recant years, of vegetable matter in worsted and woollen 
goods, due usually to the inclusion of loose fibre from the bags used to 
contain the wool—South African poisonous plants. No. 2 .—Natal’s 
trade in 1909 (gives statistics of the principal exports)—Grain-handling 
'appliances—The dried fruits industry (gives information on the picking 
and preparation for export of dried peaches, apricots, pears, prunes 
and raisins)—The living bee.—Report on Crown forests for January. 
No. 3.—The conservation of our natural resources (draws attention to 
the loss arising from soil erosion in South Africa and the gradual deteri¬ 
oration of the quality of the soil by over<ultivation, and points out that 
these should be remedied by conservation of water, irrigation, and 
green manuring)—Export of Natal fruit (a report by the Commercial 
Agent for Natal in London on the fruit exported from Natal during the 
last ^season)—TJie Methley plum and its export—The living bee— 
Lucerne tylenchus—Experimental farm reports. 

Cedara Memoirs of South African Agriculture, 1909, Vol. I. ‘ 
Cultivation of Cereals in South Africa. —This volume consists of a 
series of reports dealing principally with experiments in the cultivation 
•of maize and other cereals <fii Natal In the first report the climate of 
Nataf and the geology of the country, in so far as this affects the soils 
of the Colony, are discussed. % general discussion of Natal goils is 
then given, accompanied by analyses of typical soils. The general 
deficiency in phos{)hates and lime of South African soils is mentioned, 
and (Jescriptions and analyses of the phosphate deposits at Weenen are 
given, and notes are al» supplied of occurrences of limestone suitable 
for agricultural use. The succeeding reports deal with wrious 
questions connected with the cultivation of maize. In report No. 4 
the growth of maize, rice, wheat, oatstand rye under irrigation is 
dismissed, and report No. 5 deals with the “ rust ” problem. Experi¬ 
ments witfa millets are described in thfe next report, and finally the 
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commercial aspect oPtrade in cereals is discussed. In appendices a 
summary of information available regarding the manufacture of psiper 
from maize stallw is published, and the results of an investigation of the 
Aalting qiialities of sorghum, maize, and other South African cereals. ’ 
The vqjume is illustrated with a series of well-executed plates of 
agricultural machinery and other subjects dealt with,,in the t^xt, and 
an exhaustive index to the contents is supplied. The volume should 
be of great value to farmers, not only in South Africa, Ijut also in other 
parts of the world where the cereals dealt with are grown. 


Cape of Good Hope. 

Agriculturai Journal, 1910, 36 . No. i.—Wheat hybridisation 
(during the last few seasons, experiments on the crossing of wheats 
with a view to the production of a variety which will be rust-resistant 
in Cipe Colony have been carried out, and it is hoped that next season 
a certain quantity of wheat resulting from the fisst three valuable 
hj^rids produced, will be available for trial. The best of the three 
appears to be “Union,” resulting from a cross between “Gluyas” and 
“Darling” wheats, and this has been divided into three groups by 
selection according to lateness of ripening. The other hybrids are’ 
named “ Darlvan,” resulting from a cross between “ Darling ” and 
“Van Niekerk ” wheats, and “ Nobbs,” a cross between “Gluyas” and • 
“ Du Toits ” wheats. In these two latter cases, three selections have 
been made of early and late ripening varieties)—Experiments with 
ostriches, XIII. (this part discusses the influence of nutrition, season, 
and quilling on the feather crop)—Notes on some diseases of the 
ostrich—Agricultural Zoology for South African students—Notes on 
an intestinal parasite of the ostrich—The fresh fruit export trade (a 
report by the Trades Commissioner in London on the/resh fruit export 
trade, season 1909)—Miscible oils for spraying (describes emulsions of 
mineral oils with rosin soaps, which mix readily and uniformly with 
water and are therefore suitable for spraying plants as a remedy against 
scale insects and other pests). No. 2.—Lucerne tylenchus—Locust 
destruction 1909-10 (gives a report on Vie work done during the 
season)—Is South Africa drying up ?—Raisins (notes on the varieties 
of grapes suitable for the manufacture of raisins, with information ’ 
regarding preparation, methods .^f packing, etc.)—Agricultural enter¬ 
prise in the arid sections (describes a -farm in the Western Karroo 
where dry farming} is carried on)y-Seeds for export (gives a list of the 
seeds available for distribution by the Agrioultural Department for 
experimental purposes by farmers during the season 1910. Directions 
for sowing the various seeds and for the cultivation of the crops are 
given)—Destruction of priclily pear (a note on the results of trials with 
a new prickly pear exterminator)—The rate of distillation of the volatile 
constituents in the manufacture of pure wine brandy—Ca^e fruit for 
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America (gives the results of an investigation the«Trades Commis- 
sioifer of the market for Cape fruit in the United States of America). 
No. 3.—Dry land farming (a report on experiments at Knipboschlaagte 
' in the cultivation of wheat under dry conditions)—Agricultwal enter¬ 
prise in the arid sections (describes farming operations in the Bjitstown 
district)—Veld deterioration—Agricultural Zoology for South African 
students—Soil evaporation (a report on experiments carried out at the 
Robertson station on the conservation of soil moistuje by cultivation)— 
Flax (a general article on the cultivation of flax for fibre)—Seed testing 
(gives a description of a simple method of testing the germinating 
power of seeds, with notes on the usual time taken for germination and 
the percentage of germination, which should be found in good com- 
mescial seed)—The destruction of prickly pear (gives directions for the 
preparation of an exterminator consisting of calcium polysulphides and 
sodium arsenite, with information as to the method of using it), l^o. 4. 

—Giant twig gall of willow, poplar, peach, apple and other trees (a 
description of the disease is given; as a remedy the “ cutting back ”^of 
willows and poplars is suggested)—Influence of forests onfwater supply 
—Agricultural Zoology for South African students (continued from 
previous numbers)—Co-operative experiments on maize (gives reports 
from the various districts of the Colony on trials with the several kinds 
of maize distributed for experimental cultivation to farmers by the 
Department of Agriculture. It seems to be well established by these 
reports that the variety known as “ Learning Early” is suitable for 
general introduction and cultivation on a larger scale. The best 
general results were obtained with “Learning Early,” “Pedrick’s 
Perfected Golden Beauty,” “ Brazilian Flour Corn,” and “ Manifold ”). 

Indi.4. 

, I Agricultural Departments. 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture, 1907-09.—In this Report the ^ 
Inspector-General of Agliculture reviews the work done by the Imperial 
and Provincial Departments during the period 1907-09. In the first 
portion the organisation and relationship of the various departments are 
discussed, and a brief accoiint is given of the work of the Agricultural 
, Research Institute at Pusa. In the later sections, notes are given of 
the progress made with various agricultural problems under investigation. 
Cotton continues to receive a great ((^1 of attention, and the principal 
lines qf work are {cfj seiection and distribution of seed, {b) introduction of 
superior indigenous varieties and better cuitivation mfithods, (r) hybrid¬ 
isation experiments, and (<f) trials of exotic cottons. It is noted that 
tfee cottons have generally failed throughout India, and the experiments 
with these kinds at the Mourbtanj farms have been abandoned. 

' The Punjab wheats have been classifiet^, and twenty-five types have 
been*‘isolat^ and ate now under trial at Lyallpur. Similar surveys of 
wheats are in progress in other provinces. 
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The area unde* grodnd-nut is increasing rapidly, especially in the dry 
zone of Burma. Tobacco is being grown experimentally in Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. Arrangements are in progress for the trial of 
American •tobaccos in Burma and for the experimental prodftction of 
cigar aiijl pipe tobaccos in Madras. Other crops discussed are jute, flax, 
indigo and cassava. Trials of the new artificial fertilisers, calcium 
nitrate and calcium cyanamide, in various parts of India have not given 
promising results. ^The former gave a slightly increased yield in the 
case of wheat and flax, but the increase did not leave any margin of 
profit. Much work is being done in improving native crops by the 
distribution of clean and improved seed of various crops, and by the 
gradual introduction of better forms of agricultural implements. The 
Report concludes with a complete list of agricultural publications issued 
in India during the two years under review. 

Report on the Introduction of Improvements intoyindian Agriculture by 
the Work of the Agricultural Departments.—This Report records the 
efforts which have been made by the Agricultural Defiartments of India 
to ascertain the needs of the cultivators, and to demonstrate the manner 
in which they can most effectually be met. An account is given of the 
improvements which have been introduced. Reference is made to the, 
following methods of introducing improvements:—(i) the formation 
and development of agricultural associations or societies for the purpose 
of arousing interest and bringing the Agricultural Departments into 
direct communication with the cultivators, (2) local demonstrations, 
(3) the institution of village agencies for the distribution and repair of 
agricultural implements, (4) the publication of agricultural journals 
printed in the vernacular, (5) the issue of leaflets and circulars, (6) the 
utilisation of the general vernacular press, {7) agricultural shows and 
exhibitions, (8) the employment of itinerant assistants, (9) the establish¬ 
ment of seed farms and seed depdts, (ro) the colonisation of baclwrard 
districts by expert cultivators, (ti) the utilisation of individual expert 
cultivators for the introduction of improved methods in new districts, 
(rz) training the sons of cultivators, (t3) utilisation of the Court of 
Wards Estates, and (t4) co-operation between Officers of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department and District Officers. ^Many of these methods are 
adapted to special conditions. The success of a particular method in 
one district by no means ensures its success in another, since the 
conditions vary enormously in d^erent parts of India. Emphasis is 
laid on the necessity of winning the confidence of the cultivators $nd of 
promoting a spirit^of enquiry ameng them. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, Bulletfn No. r 5. Note on the 
Extension of Cultivation of Fibre Plants in India. —The information 
contained in this publication has been cocppiled by a special Committee. 
The fibre crops are arrange! in three classes, viz. (t) the ryots’ crops, 
including jute. Hibiscus cannabinus, Crotalaria juncea and coconut fibre, 
(2) capitalists’ crops, such ayl?ea. Agave, pineapple, Sansevierm, and flax. 
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and (3) fibres which merit experimental trials, sucl? as ffentain, Malachra 
and Sida. An account is given of the present position of the cultivation 
of these fibres in the various Provinces of India, and "the prospects of 
extensioil. » 

Jute-growing is increasing in Bengal and in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, and trialr which have been made in other parts of India show 
that it might be cultivated with success in certain districts of Madras 
and the Central Provinces. Hibiscus cannabinus i% cultivated in many 
parts of India but chiefly in Madras and Bombay. It is capable of 
growth under conditions in which jute would not succeed without 
irrigation, and its cultivation might therefore be extended in regions 
which have too small a rainfall for jute. Sunn hemp^ the fibre of 
Crtialaria juncea, which finds a market as a substitute for ordinary 
hemp (Cannabis sativa), is produced in Bombay, Madras, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, aiud to a srnall extent in the Punjab, the U/iited 
Provinces and Burma. As Crotalaria is a leguminous plant and has the 
property of enriching the soil in nitrogen, it is sometimes grown aj a 
green manure. It is possible that its cultivation could* be extended 
profitably in Eastern Bengal and Assam, but it is necessary that the 
^plantations should be located on the river banks as in other places the 
supply of water is insufficient for retting. Coconut fibre is produced 
chiefly in Madras, but the palm grows in all the coast districts of India, 
and is abundant in Bombay, Bengal, and Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The cultivation of the coconut palm and the extraction of the fibre might 
well be encouraged in Burma; a coir factory already exists in Rangoon. 

Rhea is capable of satisfactory growth in many parts of India, but has 
not proved to be a profitable crop. The cultivation of Agave has been 
carried on for some years on a plantation in Assam, but the results are 
not such as to ensure that it would form a remunerative industry. The 
fibre/)f Agave Vtra-Cruz has been extracted on a commercial scale in 
the Coimbatore District, Madras, from plants growing beside the 
railways. Several plantations of Sisal agaves have been established by 
European planters in Madras, but it is not considered likely that this 
crop will be grown by the ryots. In the Central Provinces, Agave 
Cantula is grown to some‘extent as a hedge-plant, but comparatively 
, little fibre is extracted, and it is not probable that the cultivation will 
become popular. Agave Verct-Cruz occurs in Burma, but is not 
systematically cultivated as a fibre cr^^. The preparation of pine-apple 
fibre if not likely to become an important industry in any part of India, 
although it is thought that it might*possibly provS remunerative in 
Southern India. Sansetneria has been grown at various times by Assam 
planters, but the crop has not yielded a profit. Flax is being submitted 
to extensive trials in Behar (cqmpare this Bulletin, 1908, 6. 401). It is 
hoped that it may be possible to grow thi# fibre with success in several 
partf of India and, in some places, to obtain both fibre and seed from 
the same ^ants. * 
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Plantains are ta prelent grown in India exclusively for fruit. The 
ibre of these plants is weak, is only of about one-half the value*of 
Manila hemp, and is obtainable in but very small yield. Experiments 
»!th Sida Abre have given promising results, but the crop crfhnot be 
•ecomm^ded for general cultivation until certain difficulties hav^e been 
surmounted. Malachra capiiaia has been made the sabject of experi- 
nents both in Bengal and in Eastern Bengal and Assam, but the 
■esults indicate tha^ its cultivation is not likely to be profitable. 

In concluding the Report, the Committee recommend the extension 
af the cultivation of jute, Sunn hemp and Hibiscus cannabinus, and 
express the opinion that the linseed plants at present grown over large 
areas for seed may also be utilised for fibre. They emphasise the 
desirability of ?o arranging the rotation of food and fibre crops that >he 
latter shall not be grown at the expense of the former, and, from this 
point ^f view, regard those fibre crops’which occtpy the land for only 
1 single season as preferable to those grown as perennials. 

Agricultural Journal, 1910, 5 . Part i.—The catde conference of 
Lucknow—The introduction of improvements into Indian agriculture 
—Experiments in the storage of seed potatoes (gives the results of a 
number of experiments made to discover a method of preventing the 1 
attack of seed potatoes by the potato moth. The best results were 
obtained by dipping the seed potatoes in petroleum emulsion, and then 
storing them in sand—The efficiency of the Hadi process of sugar 
manufacture—Agriculture in the Kachin Hill Tracts, Bhamo district 
(gives an account of the soil and climate, the crops grown, and the 
rotations practised)—Potatoes in Upper Burma. 

Agricultural Ledger, 1908-09, No. 5.—The composition of Indian 
rice. No. 6.—Indian pens, their history, classifications, materials used, 
and methods of manufacture. 

Beng.^i.. Department of Agriculture, Leaflet No. 6 0^909.— PoHtoes 
— Cultivation, Manuring, Varieties, Storing and Seed Supply in Bengal .— 
Experiments on potato-growing have been in ptogress in various parts 
of Bengal since 1890, and have included work on manuring, varieties, 
methods of planting, rotation, storing and^seed supply. It has been 
fhund that potatoes grow very well in rotatibn with jute or maize, and 
that both crops can be obtained from the same land in one year. The 
seed ^tatoes should be obtained from a more northern or colder 
climate, and Naini Tal, Patna and^arjeeling varieties are recommended. 
Information is given as to the best methods of preparing and manuring 
the land, and planting the seed potatoes. 

Quarterly Journal, 1909, 3 . No. 2.—The tediching of agriculture in 
the elementary schools of France—A note on the past history of the 
sugar-cane crop in Bengal—Agricultural co-operation—Irrigation in 
Orissa—Handloom weaving In India—The potato-moth at Patna— 
Agricultural aphorisms of Betual. No. 3. —Agricultural exhibitions— 
A note on the past history ^ the sugar-cane crop in Bengal— Sesbania 
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acuUata^ as a green manuring crop for Chota Nagpu»' (^is crop has 
recently been employed in the tea districts as a green manure, and its 
^ more extended use is recommended)—Irrigation in Orissa—“ Tukra" 
disease 'in mulberry (this insect pest, Dactylopius vipa, •commonly 
attacks^ bush-mulberry, grown in Bengal for rearing silkwongs. The 
effects of the inrect are described, and the plucking and burning of 
affected leaves and shoots is recommended)—A jiife-mill on the 
Hooghly (gives a description of the mill, discusses the labour con¬ 
ditions, and gives information regarding the source of the jute used)— 
Dyes and dyeing in Bengal—Palas flower (gives a description of the 
native method of dyeing with the flowers of Butea frondosd )— 
Agricultural aphorisms of Bengal. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. Report on the Operations of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1908-09.—Experiments are being carried 
out on the improvement of jute )Dy selection and hybridisation. ,Trials 
have been made with jute in several localities in order to test their 
suitability for the 'production of this fibre in commercial quantities. ^An 
investigation is in progress as to the cause of the so-called “heart- 
damage,” which sometimes occurs in bales of jute, and the best means 
• for its prevention. The cultivation of flax in Behar is giving very 
promising results. Attention is also being given to other fibres, includ¬ 
ing Sida sp., Vrena lobata, and Asclepias semilunata. At the Rangpur 
Farm trials have been made with Darjeeling and Nainital potatoes, 
several varieties of tobacco, mustard, and ginger, and also with wheat, 
barley, and oats. Jamaica ginger gave a very satisfactory yield, but the 
results obtained from the cultivation of exotic varieties of tobacco 
and mustard were inconclusive. A quantity of “ Buri ” cotton seed was 
distributed to cultivators in various districts, but the seed arrived rather 
late, and the results were disappointing everywhere except at Lumding, 
wheis a good rfop was obtained. Dharwar American cotton has been 
grown at Pabna with good results. Efforts are being made to improve , 
the local stock of pouifry, and also to encourage sericulture. 

Annual Report of the Agricultural Stations for 1908-09.— Dacca .— 
The land on which this farm is situated was acquired in 1906. 
The Tork so far carried oiil has been chiefly of a preparatory nature, 
c including clearing and levelling, road-making, building and the re¬ 
clamation of tanks. The experiments carried out have been directed 
to the improvement of the t;^pical ^gh land which forms the greatet 
part «f the farm, and the cultivation of winter rice in the ravine lands 
or “ bolas.” ' 

Burirhat .—This statibn was started in 1907, and in 1908 the work of 
die Rangpur farm on tobacco cultivation was transferred to it. A large 
amount of work has been dewated to clearing and preparing the land. 
Tobacco, oats, mustard and potatoes hav 4 been planted, and a crop of 
cow{)eas has been grown as a green mani^e. ’ 

Rajshati .—^This farm has been in existent^ since 1904. Experi- 
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ments have’been made with sugar-cane, jute, wheat, potatoes, grouhd- 
nuts and Malachra capitata, 

tjorhat —This station was established in 1906, principally far sugar¬ 
cane investigations. Experiments with several varieties of sugar-cane 
have sh8wn that the plant-cane is superior to the ra|oon-cane! The 
plant-cane of all the varieties tried gave a higher percentage of cane- 
sugar and a lower percentage of glucose than the ratoon-cane, although, 
in many cases, the Atoon crop gave the larger weight of cane per acre. 
Trials have also been made with winter rice, ground-nuts, potatoes, 
linseed and various fruit trees. 

Shillong .—The Shillong Fruit Garden was established in 1902 in 
order to test tlse possibility of introducing various European fruit tnjes 
into the hill districts, which possess a climate resembling that of the 
warmer regions of Europe. The chief-obstacle in, these districts is the 
early Inrival of the monsoon which renders the atmosphere excessively 
humid and thus^ interferes with the ripening of the friat. Experiments 
hawe been m^de, with apples, pears, plums, apricots, Spanish chest¬ 
nuts, grape-vines, citrons, strawberries, Khasi oranges, gooseberries 
raspberries, currants, rhubarb, asparagus and other plants. Consider 
able work has been done in propagating fruit trees by grafting anc 
budding, and large numbers of stocks of wild apples, pears, plums 
Khasi cherries, and grape-vines have been planted for the purpose 
Considerable success has been attained in rearing the European uni 
voltine silkworm, and it has been found that the seed produced in thi 
garden is quite as good as imported seed. A large number of mul 
berries have been planted with a view to obtaining cuttings and plant: 
for distribution. 

Upper Shillong .—Since 1903 this farm has been worked in conjunc 
tion with the Fruit Experiment Station. The main objects of the fvn 
are the introduction of superior varieties of potatoes, the cultivation 0 
•fodder crops, the preservation of fodder in silos, and the encouragemen 
of fruit culture. In addition to work on these lines, attention has beer 
given to the breeding of cattle and sheep, with the object of improvini 
the local breeds. S . . 

• 

Wahjain .—This is a tropical plantation, which was started id 190^ 
for the purpose of introducing certain tiflpical products of Cdylon anc 
Mgdras, such as cocoa, cardamoms^ cinnamon, nutmeg, clove, campho: 
and lemon-grass. This work is being carried out, and Experiments ^av( 
also been made in pudding orange| on various citrus stocks. 

Reports of the Chaibassa Tasar Silk-rearing Station for 1907-08 am 
1908-09.—This station was opened in 1906 with the object of ascertain 
ing whether the decline of the tasar silk industry of Bengal is due tc 
neglect on the part of the rq^rers or to deterioration of the stock 
The-various causes contributing to the decline are discussed in the 
reports. An account is givetf of the life-history of the tasSr motl 
{Anthereea mylitta), the cliljuft of the Singbhum District, the pests b; 
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which the caterpillar is liable to be attacked, and the conduions of the 
local tasar silk trade. In in addition to silk-rearing experi- 

' ments, ttiais were made with various crops. Good results were obtained 
with jute, “ Buri "cotton, and Naini Tal and Patna potatoes, fn 1908-09 
the taslr work was continued, and attention was given to the cultivation 
of “asan” (Terminalia tomenlosa) and “arjun” (T. Arjuna) trees, on 
the leaves of which the silkworm feeds. Manorial and selection experi- , 
ments were also carried out with the “ Buri ” cottot! plant. 

Madras. Report on the Operations of the Department of Agriculture, 
1908-09.—The new Mauritius sugar-canes which have been introduced 
are rapidly replacing the inferior local varieties in the Godavari and South 
Ajcot districts. The area under the new canes in the laTter district has 
increased during the year from 60 to 247 acres, whilst there are now only 
130 acres under the old kinds. . Mauritius canes are also growing satis¬ 
factorily in Ganjani, ^innevelly and Malabar. Ground-nut cultfration 
has become well established in the Palghat region of Malabar, and will 
extend rapidly. The attempt to introduce this industry into Stuth 
Canara gives promise of success. In order to improve the quality of 
the cotton grown in the Ceded Districts, it has been decided to dis¬ 
tribute seed of the pure white-seeded “Northerns” variety, and 45 
acres are being devoted to this cotton in order to obtain the necessary 
seed. In Tinnevelly, large quantities of pure “ Karunganni ” seed of an 
improved strain were supplied to growers. Cotton seed was sown by 
means of the drill on an area of 1,000 acres in Tinnevelly; demonstra¬ 
tions of the advantages of this practice and the manner of using the 
drill are being given to the cultivators. The single planting of rice is 
being practised to an increasing extent both in Tanjore and Tinnevelly. 
Attempts to grow Bengal jute in the Godavari Delta and in Tanjore 
an^ Malabar ^ve failed. The agave plantation at Hindupur was 
extended, and trial cuttings indicated that an annual yield can be obtained 
of 430 lb. of dry fibre j)er acre. The reports of the various Agricultural 
Stations are appended to this Report and are also published separately 
(see below). 

Bellary Agricultural Sfation, 1908-09.—An account is given of ex- 
perfments with cotton and sorghum. Several Indian varieties of cotton 
have been tested, and although no variety has been found which will 
grow better than the local Jowari” in a bad season, it is cofisidered 
not unlikely than in a good year ofie of the introduced varieties might 
prove superior both in quality and (quantity. Selections are being made 
with the object of increasing the proportion of fibre to seed, and a 
general improvement in this respect is already noticeable. The sorghum 
was sown very late owing to the lateness of the monsoon, and conse¬ 
quently only small yields wire producec{| “ Kagi jola ” (crow sorghqto) 
gyve the best results of all the varieties triyd-' A series of manurial 
expennssnts has been carried out, and &e results are recorded. Efforts 
are being made to reclaim a saline area. ' 
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Hagari Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—Investigations are being 
continued at this station on the b^aviour of black cotton soil under 
ifrigation, and its suitability for rice cultivation or for cbttom growing ' 
with occasional irrigation. A study has been made of the manurial 
value of the silt deposited from water pumped from yie Hagafl River. 
This silt is of two kinds, black and red. Analyses have shown 
that the silts can exercise but very little manurial action, especially 
in the case of the 'black kind. The black silt would also have little 
effect on the physical character of the soil, whilst the red silt would tend 
to decrease the proportion of clay. Experiments have also been made 
with Setaria italica, sorghum, ground-nuts and various grasses. 

Samalkota Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—The study of the red/ot 
fungus {Colletotrichum falcatum) which has attacked the sugar-cane of 
the district has been continued, and it •has been found that the disease 
can He avoided by lengthening the rotation and not growing the sugar¬ 
cane more than once in six or seven years, attention alscibeing given to the 
drainage and to the selection of seed. Several new varieties of cane have 
been grown. Analyses have been made of seedling and other canes 
as well as of jaggeries made from them. Manurial and rotation experi¬ 
ments have also been conducted. Some varieties of rice have been 
studied, and spacing and transplanting experiments have been carried 
out. Attempts to cultivate Bengal jute have not proved encouraging, 
but Bimlipatam jute has given better results. Experiments have also 
been made with turmeric, guinea grass, maize and cowpeas. 

Koilpatti Agricultural Station, 1908-9.—This Station consists partly of 
black cotton soil and partly of a red, coarse, gritty loam. On the black 
soil experiments have been made on cotton growing as well as on 
manuring and soil improvement. A study has been made of the two 
local varieties of cotton, viz. “Uppam” {Gossypium Jurbaceum) pxA 
“ Karunganni ” {G. obtusifolium). The latter variety is supposed to be 
»the original Tinnevelly cotton of commerce, and is much superior to 
the former in length, strength and fineness, but gives a smaller yield. 
Selection and hybridisation experiments are in progress. Other varieties 
of cotton have been tested. The work oiAthe black soil has also in¬ 
cluded the cultivation of new varieties of cereals and a study ol^ the 
different varieties of Irungu “cholam*’ {Andropogon Sorghum, var. 
IrungS). On the red soil, onions, cowpeas, maize, millet and other 
cereals have been grown. A comjJhrison'has been histituted between 
different methods ^f conserving cattle manure, and trials have Wn 
made of oil-cakes as manures for garden cropss 

Palur Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—An account is given of the 
cultivation of several varieties of ground-nuts, rice and sugar-cmie. In 
the dry area, the ground-nuts ^ere sown ac&ong cereals, and it has been 
found that the cereal affects the quality of the ground-nut in increasing 
the percentage of dL On the* wet area, trials have been nflade with 
several varieties of. rice, and IF study of methods of planting and spacing 
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and some manurial experiments have been carried out. Analyses are 
given of the varieties of sugar-cane grown, and the effect of different 
manurial treatment on their composition is recorded. , 

Taliparamba Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—The investigations in 
progress at this Station on pepper cultivation are being cdhtinued. 
Work is also being carried out on the methods of cultivating rice and 
effecting its improvement by seed selection. Two varieties of sugar¬ 
cane have been introduced, and analyses of the prdducts are recorded. 
Ground-nuts have been grown on a dry area as a rain-crop, and have 
aroused considerable interest, as this crop is quite new to the district. 

Nandyal Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—At this Station attention has 
befn particularly directed to cotton and sorghum. Theolocal cotton is 
a mixture of several types, and an endeavour has been made to separate 
these, grow the pure forms, and ascertain the value of each. Consider¬ 
able progress has been made with this work. A good crop of tobacco 
has been grown i. by a farmer in Midathur from seed obtained from 
Dindigul. The number and size of the leaves are in marked contrast 
with those of the local tobacco plants. 

Bombay. Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture, 1908-09.— 
The work done at the experiment farms has included trials of indigenous 
and exotic varieties of cotton, wheat, sorghum, “tur” (Cajanus indicus), 
ground-nuts, castor seed, tobacco and other crops. Attempts have been 
made to improve the quality and yield of the crops by means of selec¬ 
tion, and numerous cultural and manurial experiments have been carried 
out. The work on cotton hybrids has been continued at the Surat 
Farm and has given encouraging results, several of the hybrids having 
yielded a product of considerably higher value than that of the local 
variety. Broach cotton has been cultivated successfully in the Dharwar 
District on a commercial scale. Egyptian cotton was grown in Sind on 
an area of 4,000 acres, but owing to lack of water the seed was sown 
very late. The plants.suffered severely from exceptionally heavy rains,* 
and the crop was unsatisfactory both in quality and quantity. Exotic 
varieties of ground-nuts have been greatly appreciated, and are being 
largely grown in several di/Rricts. Trials are in progress with a view to 
determining the advantages of deep ploughing for varying conditions of 
ordinary dry cultivation. • 

Bulletin No. 34, 1909. Night-Soil—A Valuable Manure.—R de¬ 
scription is given of the Tariousf systems practised in the Bombay 
Presidency for the disposal of night-soil, and expe^ments are recorded 
which demonstrate th« value of this material as a manure. In the case 
of municipalities which have to dispose of large quantifies of town- 
sweepings as well as night-soil, the manufacture of “ poudrette " is con¬ 
sidered to be best effected by mixing^ the nigbtsoil and sweepings, 
and covering them with a layer of dry earth. • Analyses have been made 
which Show that poudrette obtainedsby mixii^ night-soil with dry 
pulverised earth is richer than that m.which town-sweepings are used. 
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It is not always *possft)Ie, however, to secure sufficient quantities^ of 
powdered earth at a sufficiently low cost. 

United Provinces. Report on the Administration of the Department , 
of Agricultkre for 1908-09.—Road-side planting has been continued, and 
during the year 94 miles of provincial roads and 208 miles of local roads 
have been planted. A striking demand has arisen dinong cultivators 
for labour-saving machinery, and, in order to meet this, it will shortly be 
necessary to establish a large factory for the manufacturesof implements. 
The seed dep6ts have been exceedingly active, and very large quan¬ 
tities of seed have been distributed. Various experiments are in 
progress at the Aligarh Agricultural Station with cotton, maize, ground¬ 
nuts, wheat aijd sorghum, and trials are also being made with sugar¬ 
cane. At the Patabgarh Agricultural Station, experiments are befhg 
carried out on sugar-cane cultivation aqd sugar manufacture ; trials are 
also l)ping made with rice, maize, hemp and jute. * 

Report on the Cawnpore Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—The work 
carjjed out at this station included manorial experiments with maize, 
wheat, cotton? sugar-cane, the opium poppy and potatoes, efforts to 
improve the opium poppy, American cotton, and wheat by selection, 
and various rotation experiments. Attempts are being made to grow 
Cassia auriculata and Prosopis juliflora on waste land. Melilotus 
officinalis has also been tried, but without success. Trials have been 
made of various agricultural implements. 

Botanical Departments. 

Report of the Government Botanical Gardens, Saharanpur, 1908-09. 
—An account of the state of the gardens, the character of the past 
season, and a record of work on the cultivation and acclimatisation of 
various plants. Experiments have been made with numerous fruit 
trees and vegetables, including pears, plums, vines, blackberries, Ckpe 
gooseberries, persimmons, apples, peas, Swiss chards and leeks. Several 
requests were received for Sisal plants. * 


Forest Department^. 

Review of Forest Administration in British India, 1907-08?—A 
report on the constitution, administratioiiand management of the State 


forests,‘including particulars of the^ output and export of forest produce, 
and details of revenue and expenditlire. the close pf the year under 


report, the area of the State forests under the control of the Fdrest 


Department was 257,809 square Tniles, or 24 2 jier cent, of the total 
area of British India. In addition to this, there were 1,637 square 


miles of reserved and 10,341 square miles of protected forest under the 


control of other departments. The total butput of timber during the 
year amounted to 65J qsillion cubic feet, and that of fuel to i(^|- 
million cubic feet. * Bamboos jvere collected to the number«of 193^ 


millions, and the minor Toreft produce, including grass and grazing, was 
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of,the value of ;^476,ooo. The total exports of fbrest produce at¬ 
tained the value of 760,000, and included 149 tons of rubber, 18,138 
tons of lac, 74,665 tons of myrabolans, and 39,539 cubic tons of teak. 
A sunanrary, compiled from the Provincial Reports, is gifen of the 
more important sylvicultural work carried out during the pericri under 
review. ' 

Forest Memoirs. Forest Zoology Series, 1909,1. Part 2.—On some 
undescribed Stolytidse of economic importancet from the Indian 
region, II. 

Forest Pamphlet, No. 12. Forest Economy Series, No. 5. Petwun or 
Trincomali Wood {Benia Ammonilla, Roxb.).—The “Petwun” or 
“ Trincomali ” tree {Berria Ammonilla), a member oj the Tiliacea, 
ocSurs throughout Burma, and is also found in Southern India and 
Ceylon. In Burma it is associated with teak in upper mixed deciduous 
forests of the drier tfpe. The tree and the character and properties of 
its wood are described. The timber is durable, and is used in Burma 
for building houses and for the manufacture of oars, ploughs, c%rts, 
gun-stocks and other articles. Owing to its toughness,* elasticity and 
straight grain, “Petwun” wood is recommended for carriage-shafts 
and similar purposes. A specimen of the timber from Ceylon has been 
received at the Imperial Institute (vide Technical Reports of the Imperial 
Institute (1903), pp. 256, 259-262). It is not considered likely that 
the output of the timber in Burma would exceed 1,500 tons per annum. 
The duty rates and approximate prices in various localities are tabulated. 
The bast fibre of the tree is sometimes used in Burma for cordage, but 
is not of very good quality. No. 13. Forest Economy Series, No. 6. 
Burmese “ In ” Wood {Dipterocarpus tuberculatus, Roxb.).—The “ In ” 
tree is widely distributed in Burma, and also occurs in the 
forests of Chittagong. A map is supplied illustrating the distribu- 
tioA of the tree*as ascertained in 1908. It grows in a special type of 
forest, which normally contains about seventeen “ In ” trees, not less, 
than 3 feet in girth, per acre. Descriptions of the tree and its timber 
are given. The wood is of about the same strength as teak, but is not 
very durable. The royaltjjerates, the approximate prices of the timber, 
andvhe cost of delivery in various localities are tabulated. It is prob¬ 
able that at least 75,000 toi^! of “In” timber have been collected 
annually in Burma for trade purpos^es during the last five yedrs, and 
that the quantity available fcp expoA in the future will exceed 50,000 
ton# per annum. The wood is used for building and for the construction 
of boats and rough articles of furnfture and joinery. It is suggested 
that if the wood is treated with an antiseptic it may be found suitable 
for railway sleepers and paving blocks. The tree yields a clear resin, 
employed for caulking boats, and a d|rk, thick oleo-resin, used for 
torches. The leaves are used for thatching and packing, and the seeds 
are employed as food. In order to opcourage an industry in “In" 
wood, the Government of Burma have offered sbecial concessions for 
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the extraction of ^he limber for export, but no extensive export trade 
has hitherto resulted. No. 14. Forest Economy Series, No. 7. Burma 
Padauk (Pterocfrpus macrocarpus, Kurz).—The “Padauk” tree of 
Burma ha| been identified by Prain as Pterocarpus macrocarpvs, Kurz. 
It occurs in the forests of Upper Burma, Tenasserim, and in the Prome 
and Thayetmoyo Districts of Pegu. A description of the tree iS given, 
together with an account of its distribution, the climate, geology and 
soil of the localities in which it grows, and the type of forest it inhabits. 
As a rule, the tree*forms only a very small proportion of the growing 
stock of the mixed forests in which it is found; estimates are given of 
the number of trees per 100 acres in various localities. The system of 
felling and extraction and the properties of the timber are described. 
The wood is Atremely durable, and is of value for the manufactory of 
cart-wheels, poles of various kinds, frames of transport carts, wheel¬ 
barrows and furniture. Trials are being made in Rangoon to determine 
its suitability for street-paving. The demand for the timber, the market 
prices in various localities, and the annual output are recorded, and 
esflmates are .made of the approximate quantities which will probably 
be available for export in future years. When good forest roads have 
been constructed the possibility of a large export trade will be greatly 
increased. 

Forest Leaflet, No. 4. Forest Zooloyy Series. The Larger Deodar 
Bark Borer (Scolytus major, Steb.).—An account is given of the life- 
history of this beetle, and suggestions are made as to the best means of 
checking its ravages. The insect is one of the worst enemies of the 
deodar, and attacks trees of all ages and sizes. The female beetle bores 
through the bark of the tree into the bast and sapwood, where she 
deposits her eggs. The larvae infest the bast layer, and, when present 
in sufficient numbers, the beetles and larvae together gradually remove 
the whole of the bast tissue, with the result that the <ree dies. ,Two 
insects are described which prey on the bark borer, one a Clerid 
(Thanasimus himalayensis, Steb.), and the other a Histerid {Nipomus 
canalicollis, Lewis). No. 5. Forest Zoology Series. The Blue Pine 
" Polygraphus” Bark Borer {Polygraphus major, Steb.).—The life- 
history of this insect somewhat resembles ttiat of the deodar bark borer. 
The male beetle bores through the bark of the tree and eats out a 
pairing-chamber. Three female insect!} successively enter the pairing- 
chamber, and afterwards penetrate, the hast layer in different directions 
and lay their eggs. The larvs anS beefles togethe?, when suffidendy 
nunierous, remov«» the whole of tjie bast tissue, and the tree dies. The 
beetle is preyed on by the same two insects which attack the deodar 
bark borer. Remedial measures are suggested. 

N.-W. Frontier Province. Progress Report on Forest Administra¬ 
tion, 1908-09.—On June 30, *909, the area of reserved forests amounted 
to *50 square miles, and that of protected forests to 121 square miles; 
The output of timber du^g’the year was 414,816 cubic fee!, and that 
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fuel 395,489 cubic feet. Minor forest produce iijcluded 2,320 lb. 
of Podophyllum Emodi rhizomes, which realised a price of about 22f. 6i/. 
per cwt. Work is being conducted on the cultivation 9f this plant, but 
the nurseries are not in a very promising condition. Experiqjients have 
been made with Robinia sp. and with Eucalyptus globulus, but the latter 
trees wire killed by the frost. * 

Punjab. Progress Report on Forest Administration, 1908-09.—On 
Jupe 30,1909, the total area under the management of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment amountetf to 9,oi4‘o5 square miles. The output of timber during 
the year amounted to 6,163,217 cubic feet, and that of fuel to 23,897,835 
cubic feet The blue pine woods of the Simla Hills are seriously 
infested with a fungus, Trametes pini, which reduces the wood to 
powder, and thus renders it useless either for timber or ftiel. In some 
of the forests the pest has attacked almost every part, and as the only 
method of arresting ip spread is to cut down and bum the infested 
trees, it appears that large areas of forest are doomed to disap^ar. 
Experiments are being made in the Simla Division with Tasmanian 
species of eucalyptus and with various fruit trees. An i^vestigatioif is 
in progress to ascertain the length of time required to kill pine trees by 
tapping them for oleo-resin. About 3,520 acres in Kangra have been 
worked for bamboos, and this industry is regarded as capable of con¬ 
siderable extension. The quantity of resin collected was insignificant; 
but it is anticipated that the out-turn of this product will increase 
largely in the future. 

Baluchistan. Progress Report of Forest Administration, 1908-09.— 
The area of the reserved forests amounts to 282 square miles. During 
:he year 20,302 cubic feet of timber and 402,089 cubic feet of fuel 
were collected. Numerous experiments were made with the object of 
introducing exotic forest trees. The Persian pine, pistachio and walnut 
trees gave satisfactory results. An attempt was made to acclimatise 
Italian olives for the purpose of grafting them on the local trees, but 
It the close of the y^r the results were not conclusive. Various 
cultural operations were carried out with a view to the improvement of 
;he growing stock and the establishment of plantations of apples, 

plums, pears, raspberries, r^ses and other plants. 

% 

Geological Survey. ^ 

Memoirs. The Manganese Ore D^osits of India, igog, 87 . (in four 
parts)j The first* three parft have been reviewed already in this 
Bulletin (1909, 7 . 425). The fourth part contains a (lescription of the 
jifierent deposits arranged alphabetically according to the administra- 
;ive divisions of India in which they occur. Details are given of 
;he geology of each locality, ^the mode of occurrence and extent of 
die ore in sight, its mineral and chemical fomposition and the facilities 
l(H mining and transport. This information is illustrated by numerous 
photographs, maps and sections. * 
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Mis'ellanems. 

Commercial Intelligence Department. Note on the Production and Con¬ 
sumption of Coal In India up to the year 1 908.—This gives (i) the output 
(rfeach of Jhe administrative divisions of India for twenty yearj ending 
1908; (2) that of individual mines for ten years; (3) the imports and 
exports ?rom and to different countries, and (4) the consumption of 
wood and coal on Indian railways for twenty years, an*d other valuable 
statistics. The total production has increased since 1888 from 
1,708,903 to 12,769,635 tons; the imports have diminished from 
601,670 to 455,806 tons, and the exports have increased from 39,972 
to 571,582 tons, mainly to Ceylon. They were in 1906-07, 935,350 
tons, the decrease since that year being due to the competition of 
Japan, which Has been especially severe in the Straits Settlements. 

Indian Trade Journal, 1910, 16 . No. 198.—Tanning material indus¬ 
try for India (suggests that there is an •opening for the establishment of 
a tanning extract industry in India on a large scale, and gives a briel 
description of the process used in making extracts). No. 199.—The 
cuffivation of,Soy beans (a general article on this subject, referring 
especially to their value as a leguminous crop in increasing the nitrogen 
content of soil). No. 200.—Manufacture of tanning extracts. No. 201. 
—Cultivation of Soy beans (a continuation of the article published in" 
No. 199). 19:0, 17 . No. 212. Deterioration of cut canes (a note on 

experiments made recently in Java, showing the production of reducing 
sugars at the expense of sucrose, when sugar-cane is stored after being 
cut).—Cotton seed oil (it is stated that the acrid taste of Indian cotton¬ 
seed oil can be removed by treatment with alkali). 

Papermaking in the Bombay Presidency. A Monograph. —An account 
is given of the history and present position of the papermaking industry 
in the Bombay Presidency, together with a description of the methods 
practised and the materials used. The manufacture oj paper by hand 
was at one time carried on in several towns, but, on the introduction 
of modern machinery, the industry declined apd now survives only in 
Ahmedabad, Bagalkot, Erandol and Junnar. In Ahmedabad and 
Bagalkot old gunny bags and sacking are used, whilst in Erandol and 
Junnar waste paper is the principal 4 iaterial employed. Three 
paper mills have been erected in the Presidency, but only one of'these 
is noy in active operation. This miH produces about 1000 tons of 
paper per annum, of which 800 •Jons are supplied to the Government. 
The chief raw materials are rags afld sulphite wood-j^ulp, supplemented 
with “ sabai ” gra^ {Ischamtm ^ngustifolium), mechanical wood pulp 
and old gunny bags. The report is illustrated. • 

Ceylon. 

Circulars and Agriculturai Journal 0^ the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
1910, 4 . No. 23.—Die-back of Hevea braziliensis. This disease is*due 
to a fungus, Gceosporium al^hcbrum ; its symptoms are described, and 
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in slightly affected plants it is recommended thfct thf diseased portion 
should be cut off and burnt. This particular fungus only attacks green 
soft tissue, and the “die-back” in thick woody st?ms is due to a 
secondafy fungus, Botryoiiplodia elastica. In this case also'the cuttifig 
or scraping away of the diseased part is recommended, and tl^ tarring 
of cut Surfaces to prevent the entrance of other fungi. No. 24.—Root 
disease of the cocoanut palm. During the recent inyestigation of the 
coconut stem disease in Ceylon (see this Bulletin, p. y 8 ) the existence of a 
root disease was discovered in several widely separated localities. It is 
probable that this disease is due to the fungus Pomes lucidus. A full 
account of the symptoms is given, and it is recommended that dead 
or badly diseased trees should be felled, and the affected part, usually 
thq, butt of the stem, dug out and burnt, and to prevent spread of the 
disease from the roots left in the soil a trench two feet deep should be 
dug round them. Np- 25 gives' a list of the contents of the firsj' four 
volumes of this publication. 

Tropical Agriculturist, 1910, 34 . No. i.—Bagasse for paper—Miscel¬ 
lanea, chiefly pathological (deals principally with the discoloration of 
rubber caused by fungoid growths)—Bee-keeping in Ceylon—Literature 
of economic botany and agriculture (this section includes entries on 
fibres, fodders, fruits, Furcraa, gambier, Garcinia, gingeli, ginger, 
ginseng, and Glycine)—Minutes of a meeting of the Committee of 
Agricultural Experiments (gives details of the experimental work done 
on the plots of tea, cocoa, coconuts, rubber trees, and other plants)— 
Ceylon Agricultural Society: Progress Report 47—Proposed experi¬ 
mental tobacco cultivation (the Sub-committee recommends that a 
sum of 27,500 rupees be expended on an experiment on tobacco 
growing and curing for one year at Maha-iluppalama)—Paper industry 
in Japan (gives particulars of the materials and processes used). 
—Artificial cultivation of sponges. No. 2.—Literature of economic 
botany and agriculture (this section contains entries relating to green- , 
manuring, ground-nuts, guava, Guizotia, gum, guttapercha, hemp, indigo, 
jute, etc.). No. 3.—Miscellanea, chiefly pathological—Literature of 
economic botany and agricij^lture (this section deals with kapok, kola, 
lac, l^tana, lemon-grass oifi Lophira)—Agricultural conditions in Java 
(reprinted from the Philippine Agricultural Review, deals with the 
cultivation of coffee, cocoa, cotton, cassava, sugar, tobacco and 
cinchona). No. —Entomojogica^clhotes (deals with the green bug 

and tjie Pulvinaria bug affecting tea, a mealie bug found on Tephrosia 
Candida, now being grown in Ceylon as a green hnanure, and the 
“paddy fly”)—The “Mlt disease” of pepper (the symptoms are 
described, and spraying with Bordeaux mixture is recommended as a 
remedy)—Canker of cacao—J*he orange and how to grow it—Im¬ 
provement of crops by seed selection (de 41 s more especially with seed 
seledtion for cotton)—Literature of ecoijpmic botdny and agriculture 
(this section deals with maize, mango, mangroves, Manilla hemp, matd 
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medicago, MelaltMca, Mimusops, Moringa, mulberry, myrabolans, 

nutmegs, oils)—Peradeniya Experimental Station (a progress report on 
the various crops* under experiment is published). 

AdminiMration Reports, 1908.—The Acting Government Entopiologist 
gives a x'esumi of information regarding insect pests affecting tea and 
other economic plants during the year. It has been c^ecided totry the 
importation of the insectivorous insect Ckrus formicanus as a means of 
eradicating the “ sh(<-hole borer ” ( Xyleborus fornicaius). The Universal 
Ant Exterminator has been found very useful as a means of destroying 
termites. The Government Mycologist reports that much time was 
given to the coconut stem bleeding disease (this Bulletin, p. 78) in 
arranging for inspection of affected areas and in educational work on 
the subject. A number of new diseases of economic plants ^[ere 
observed during the year, including a root disease of cocoa, “ witches 
brocwi" on cinnamon, “ smut ” disease of citrone.lla, etc. 


• Strain Settlements and Federated Malay States. 

Agricultural Bulletin, 1910, 9 . No. i.—A peat-soil note (gives partial 
analyses of two peaty soils from Pontianac, in which rubber-trees have been 
planted. The soils contained 56'9 and yG'd per cent, of moisture and’ 
only o'94 and 0-93 per cent, of ash. At 2^ years of age the trees were 
S’S9 inches in circumference at three feet from the ground, and, though 
undersized, appeared to be healthy)—Pricking rubber trees for latex. 
No. 2.—On the effect of arsenical and sulphur fumes on vegetation 
with particular reference to the Para rubber tree, Hevea brasiliensis, and 
Rambong, Ficus elastica (the results prove conclusively that the fumes 
are harmful to both trees, and that probably the sulphur dioxide is the 
more harmful)—Analytical notes on rubber plants in the Botanical 
Gardens, Singapore .(gives analyses of latices from M«i'ea brasilimsis. 

Willughbeia firma, Chilocarpus enervis, Landolphia Heudelotii, Taber 
nmmontana dichotoma, Leuconotis eugeniifoliusi, Artocarpus integrifolia, 
and Alstonia angustiloba. A specimen of “ jellotong,” coagulated bj 
“purub ” was also examined as well as rubber from Manihot Glazicvi 
and Choneomorpha macrophylla) — Cortic'ium javanicum in Borneo- 
Strange growth of a Para rubber tree cutting (records the sprouting of a 
fencJ post made from the stem of a Patra rubber tree). No. 3.—Tillage 
of soil (points out that thoughl^roper tillage of the soil is desirable, 
care should be taken that it does not leid to excesiive denudation and 
consequent loss*of soil—Lallang grass as a paper-making material (a 
report on paper-making trials with this grass, from which it appears thal 
the grass is of doubtful commercial value, when compared with othei 
materials used for this purpose, but tha|^it might be used in association 
with pulp derived from other sources)—“ Megass ’’ in papetmaking (a 
report on paper made from this material in Trinidad)—Para (ubbei 
from bid trees (a report smoked " rubber prepared fr<*n old trees 
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in the Botaiiic Gardens, from which it appears«t^t^this material was 
described by brokers as one of the best samples yet received from the 
East, and that it realised pr. per lb. when sold, which was the highest 
price obtained on the day of sale)—The abolition of tljje Botanic 
Gardens at Penang (the site of these gardens is to be used as a reservoir, 
and in* view of their disappearance a short history of the Gardens is 
published). No! 4.—Notes on the Angsana tree disease in Penang (this 
disease has been identified as Polystictus occidenialis. The only method 
of combating if so far found is to cut out the affectdd trees). 

Bulletins of the Department of Agriculture, Federated Malay States. 
No. 7.— Coffea rohusta (gives a short account of the history, method of 
cultivation and preparation of this Congo coffee. It is thought that 
Coffea robusta may be useful as a catch-crop in Para rubber and coconut 
plaAtations). 

t 

• South Australia. « 

Journal of the I^epartment of Agriculture, 1909, 13 . No. 5.—Milling 
qualities of South Australian wheats (gives details of th% methods *of 
milling used, and the tests applied to the flour in the case of sixteen 
varieties of wheat grown in South Australia)—The wheat crop: 
Official forecast (the average yield per acre is placed at iij bushels)— 
Farm experiments in the north—Annual Report of the Director of 
Agriculture—Advisory Board of Agriculture—Proceedings at a monthly 
meeting held on November 10, 1909—The Parafield Experimental 
Farm—The Phylloxera Board (a report by the Chief Inspector of 
Vineyards). 1910, 13 . No. 6.—Milling qualities of South Australian 
wheats (continued from the previous number)—“ Bunt ” tests, 1909 (gives 
the results of experiments conducted at the Parafield Experimental Farm 
with the object of testing the utility of fungicides used for pickling 
wheat for the prevention of bunt. Formalin solution appears to give 
goodVesults, but was inferior to a preparation called “fungusine,” which 
appears to be not only egicient as a fungicide, but has also very little 
effect on the germinating jxiwer of the seed)—Annual Report of the 
Woods and Fprest Department. No. 7.—Lucerne harvesting—Forage 
poisoning (reports on outbrejiks of forest poisoning at Mallala, Bala- 
klava 4 nd Warnertown). No. 8.—Agricultural experimental work, 
1909-10 (gives a resume of the results of dry-farming experiipents 
canied out at Hammond)—Rosewortl^ Agricultural College: Harvest 
Report for 1909—Proceedings of the Cbnference of Agricultural Bureaux, 
held atNjeorgetown in February 1910—IJotes on lucern^grazii^. No. 9. 
—Some good heads of ‘1 Federation" wheat—Roseworthy Agricultural 
College; Harvest Report for 1909—Improved French wheats (gives 
the results of trials of four Frencti varieties of wheat imported into South 
Australia in (909. The results were disappfiinting on the whole, but a 
furthqc trial of the wheats is being made this season)—Trial of Stone- 
gathering Machines — Experimental (uaf notes—Prickly pear as a 
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fodder for stock-*-Agrfcultural experimental work 1909-10 (the report 
deals mainly with trials of varieties of wheat, the relative valuescof 
incomplete and oomplete manures, the comparison of varieties of wheat 
for hay production, and'manure tests on grass land). 

Queensland. 

Department oj tAgriculture and Stock. Annual Report for the year 
1908-09.—It is stated that though the number of stoc|f last year, viz. 
4,321,600, is about three^iuarters of a million less than in 1898, the 
number of individual owners has increased by 5,336, a fact attributable 
in a great degree to the increase in the number of grazing farms, to 
the fencing in of areas which before were open country, and to the 
improvement of the carrying capacity of the State. In spite of a jery 
dry season the wheat harvest compared very favourably with those of 
prec^iing years, both as regards total and average yield. The latter 
amounted to i4'87 bushels per acre. The total output of sugar-cane 
fp%manufacture in 1908 was 1,433,315 tons, as against 1,665,028 tons 
in 1907. Cotton-growing is regarded as a promising industry, and it is 
pointed out that this is gradually extending, notwithstanding the fact 
that cotton cultivation has been established twice already on a fair 
scale in the State and on each occasion allowed to lapse. 

Agricultural Journal, 1910, 24 . Part i.—Wheat rust (continued from 
the previous number)—Nitrogen as a fertiliser—Fruit and vegetable 
growing in the Bowen district—Contribution to the flora of British 
New Guinea—The banana industry. Part 2.—The pickling of green 
and ripe olives (gives descriptions of the methods used)—Narcissus 
cultivation (gives a description of the method of cultivation for the 
production of flowers and bulbs for sale)—Silkworm culture—The 
cultivation of cacao—-Report on experiments with the wild passion 
flower vine, in connection with the death of cattle ii» the Beau-^eseit 
district (the result of a series of experiments leaves no doubt that the 
passion-flower vine is responsible for the illnesi and death of a number 
of cattle in this district. The poison appears to be of a cumulative 
nature, and a considerable quantity of th^ vine must be eaten before 
toxic effects are made manifest. It is Recommended that tlje vine 
should be cleared from grazing land^as far as possible, and remedial, 
treatlhent for affected animals is suggested). Part 3.—Notes on artesian 
and other water supplies. Conservation of fodder, its difficulties and 
how to overcome them—Report on experiments with winter cereals 
carried out at thS State Farm, Btingeworgorai, Roma, during 1909—The 
Angora goat, its uses and value—Fruit-growihg in the Burrum River 
district—Fruit-growing in the Gympie district—Potatoes, their inspection 
and treatment. Part 4.—Asparagus-**A new substitute for cotton 
(states that a. process for tendering kapok suitable for spinning has 
been devised recently in (jermany)—Prospects of rubber-growihg in 
Queensland (gives estimiies of the cost of planting and tfie,probable 
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returns of Para rubber plantations in Queenslabd)-« Vanilla culture in 
tropical Queensland (a description of the cultivation and method of 
preparing this spice for the market). . 

Govetnment Mining Journal, 1909, December. —Wolfran* (tungstate 
of iron and manganese) at Sunnymount—Coal output of Victoria and 
New Zealand—^tate coal mines in New Zealand—State smelting works 
and State assistance in the sale and disposal of ores?—Rock tempera¬ 
ture at the VVitwatersrand—Cyaniding without (jrushing—Coal near 
Hughenden. 


Papua. 

Handbook of the Territory of Papua. Second Etjjtion, 1909.— 
Ccfatains the usual general information regarding the Colony, notes on 
the fauna and flora, and a series; of notes on agriculture. In a special 
section entitled “ Hifits to Planters,” information is afforded as to the 
best method of clearing jungle, and a list of approved plants likely to do 
well in the islanc/is printed. The Handbook also contains a seriet of 
short articles on the cultivation of Para rubber, with notes on the cost 
of clearing and planting estates with this product, and similar informa- 
-tion is given regarding coconuts, cocoa. Sisal hemp, and tobacco. 
There is also a short description of the geology of Papua with notes on 
the economic minerals so far discovered, which include gold, copper, 
silver, tin, lead, zinc, cinnabar, iron, osmiridium, gypsum, manganese, 
sulphur, graphite, and the gem-stones, topaz and beryl. 

Victoria. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture, 1910, 8. Part 2 .—The wine 
industry in Southern France—The Logan berry—Production and 
marketing of be^wax—The potato eelworm—A new pasture plant (this 
describes “ Birdsfoot trigonel,” Trigonella omithopodioides, Linn., which 
has recently become established in Victoria)—Tests with cultures of 
root-tubercle bacteria (the results of a number of trials indicate that the 
use of cultures is the most exjjensive and least certain method of 
infecting a soil with root-tuftercle bacteria). Part 3.—Results of con¬ 
tinuous wheat experiments (the results of trials of several varieties of 
wheat on the same land for a niftnber of years are given, and shot? that, 
provided proper tilth is maintained apd good seed used wheat can be 
grown for several “years in ^accession without fouling the land)— 
Advantages of subdivision of estateSf-Bee mortalijy—Vinegar from 
apples (describes the paocess of preparation)—The “ onion eel-worm ” 
(gives results of experiments made with a view to discovering a means 
of eradicating the pest. It is^;hown that the worms can be destroyed 
by the application of various chemicals to tha soil, but, so far, no method 
of dfstroying the eggs has been discovered)—An abnormal six-rowed 
barley—Iriigation of lucerne—Insectivoifcus birds of Victoria (deals 
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with the bronze ctcko^—Prickly pear (a discussion of the fodder value 
of these plants, compare this Sulktin, p. 43). Part 4.—The laws relating 
to the marketing and export of fruit, plants, etc.—Bitter pit of the apple— 
Erinose o# the vine—Potatoes and tomatoes on the same plant—The 
wine industry in Southern France. 

New South Wales. 

Department of Report for the year j908-09.—The 

report contains detailed information respecting the experimental work 
of the Department. The dairy branch reports that 15,034,7241b. of 
butter were exported oversea, while the interstate exports reached a 
total of 6,994,^72 lb. The export to all quarters for condensed and 
concentrated milk amounted to 122,495 showing that the conde^ed 
milk trade is likely to develop into an important section of the dairying 
industry. The report of the Fruit Exfjert shows Jhat this industry is in 
a satisfactory condition. Apples exported to the London and Vancouver 
mykets commanded high prices. The Viticultural'Expert states that 
the gradual ibiprovement in the quality of the wines produced in the 
State is every year more noticeable. The seventeenth annual report of 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural College is also included. ^ 

Annual Report of the Forestry Branch, 1907-08.—This report deals 
with the period July i, 1907, to June 30, 1908, and states that although 
the timber export trade, compared with that of the previous year, shows 
a decrease, the revenue derived from royalties, licences, etc., indicates 
an all-round expansion of the timber industries. Additional tests have 
been in progress in the Russell Engineering Laboratory of Sydney 
University, in order to ascertain the strength and suitability of the chief 
timbers for engineering and building purposes. 

On June 30, 1908, the total area included in reserves for preservation 
of timber was 7,155,902 acres, showing a decrease 08*300,143 aqjes in 
comparison with the figures of June 30, 1907. The stock of plants at 
the State Nursery was well maintained, and* 54,850 were distributed 
during the year. The output of native timber from logs amounted to 
122,611,000 superficial feet, valued at the mills at .;£748,544. The 
trade in sleepers showed a decrease in ctJmparison with the preceding 
period. The question of the suitability of “bloodwood” for sleepers^ 
came under notice, and as this is a plentiful timber, not in large demand 
for other purposes, it was decidS^ to obtain representative samples and 
submit them to preliminary exposure tests. An interim report^of the 
Royal Commis^n on Forestry, appointed in March 1907, is issued as 
an appendix, and the report of the Government Botanist is also 
included. 

Report on Botanic Gardens and “ Gt^nment Domains,” 1908.—The 
Report is a record of twelvt months’ work in this department, including 
the Botanic Gardens, the N|itional Herbarium and Botanical Museum, 
the Library, GovernmenyDomains and Garden Palace GroiJnds. Four 
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photographic illustrations, two of the Botanic Gariens^ one of t 
Goremmeat Domain and one of the Centennial Park, are given. 
ApiculFuml Gasetie, igio, 21 . Part i.—Some hints>on the manufat 
ture and management of chaff—A suggested'new industrf for Nev 
South Wales farmers (this suggests the cultivation of the snapping turtle 
of Japkn, Triot^x Japonicus, which is now imported in considerable 
quantities to New South Wales, to be used in place ot the large marine 
green turtle uspd in the preparation of turtle soup. A description of 
the method of cultivation followed in Japan is given)—Ensilage— 
Mai*e smut (a brief description of this fungus Ustilago maydis and 
methods of dealing with it)—Grasses and fodder plants (continued 
from previous numbers In this section lucerne, red clover, burnet 
anti, black raeciic are described and analyses given)—TheVorld’s wheat 
supply (g^ves the production of wheat for the period 1904—1908. The 
laaximunl 5^49,140, job bushels Was reached in 1905, and the minimum 

fot'the period 31118,075,812 in 1907)—^Packing apples for export_ 

Smut in wheat (gives a brief resume of experiments made in Tasmapia 
since 1892 with the varieties of wheat commonly growh there. The 
principal point established is that infection with the loose smuts of 
wheat and barley takes place only at the time of flowering)—Cultural 
methods for wheat-growing in dry districts. Part III. Rotation of crops 
—Devices for maize-husking. Part 2.—Wheat conference (gives a list 
Df the varieties of wheat to be recommended for planting in 1910, with 
lot^ as to the time of planting in the various districts)--Soils of New 
aouth Wales. Part I. Soils of the South Coast—Analyses of some 
p-asses and fodder plants grown in New South Wales (gives complete 
malyses of a large number of typical fodder grasses)—Bare patches, 
heir causes and treatment (it is shown that in certain cases the sterility 
s associated with a considerable excess of mangane.se in the soil, and 
n otj^er cases with the presence of calcium chloride)—Manure experi- 
nents at Bathurst Experimental Farm—Plant bug pests—Notes on 
he early growth of wheut. Part 3.—The varieties of wheat recom- 
nended by the Department of Agriculture (gives descriptions of the 
•edigree, habit of growth, etc., of the varieties recommended)—Brown 
ot of fruit (a description of fee disease is given, and cutting out of the 
fleeted parts is recommended together with the spraying of the trees 
nth dilute Bordeaux mixture in Carly spring)—Note on the occurrence 
f manganese in soil and its effect onigrass (points out that the bare 
atche| sometimes fbund in grass land are due to the presence of 
langanese in the soil)—Trials of methods of soil cuhure (the results 
how that the yield froln plots in which the surface soil had been 
aoroughljr tilled was greater by from 20-66 per cent, than in similar 
lots in which the surface wfti in clods)—The house-fly and the 
iseases it spreads—Spraying (a general artitle on the spraying of fruit 
■ees for insert and fungoid pests)—Experiments with nitric acid on 
Ikaline soife in the Coonamble district—Artesian irrigation. Part 4. 
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—Mudgee-Dunedoo district (gives a description of the soils, rainfall 
etc., of this district, to which the railway line has just been extended 
and which, it is believed, will be suitable for wheat^growing)—Varietie 
oT wheat eecommended by the Department of Agriculture (oontinuei 
from tljp previous number)—Experiments with fungicides for thi 
prevention of “ bunt ” in wheat (the best results were^ obtained by thi 
use of (i) blue stone and salt, (2) fungusine. The treatment recom 
mended is to steep ^he grain for sowing, in a solution qontaining 2 lb 
of bluestone and 2 lb. of salt in 10 gallons of water. The seed shouk 
be immersed in this liquid for 5 minutes and then taken out and dried; 

_Insectivorous birds of New South Wales—Bush fifes—Mangels 

Mangolds or Mangel-wurzel (describes the cultivation of this root-crop^ 
—Fertilisers in New South Wales (a list of the manures available in»th( 
State is given, with values and composition as guaranteed by ths 
makys)—Worm infestation in lambs—Willowf as stock' food anc 
shade in summer—Friendly insects—Artificial brooding of chickens— 
The strawberry (gives information on cultivation, varieties, packing anc 
marketing). > 

New Zeat.ani>. 

Department of Agriculture, Chemistry Division. Annual Report, > 
jgog .—The total number of analyses made was 4,546, mainly of milk, 
butter and fertilisers in connection with legislation affecting the Dairy 
and Fertiliser industries. Great interest is being taken in the explora¬ 
tion for phosphate deposits now being carried on throughout the 
Dominion, and in this connection ninety-six samples were examined, 
but no considerable deposit of value has yet been located. 

A number of poisonous plants were examined including Senecio 
[acobcea, Strathmore weed {Pimelea sp.), Ocotea sp., Cyperus rotundus, 
Discaria toumatou, and notes on these and other poisonous plants of the 
Dominion are given. The work on soils, to which reftkence was made 
in the report for 1908, has been continued, and a detailed account is 
given of investigations of (i) humus soils of the Southern. Islands, 
(2) Ohinemuri Silt (tailings from gold mines), (3) Pakihi soils of West- 
land, and (4) Magnesia soils of Nelson. A, large number of analyses of 
root-crops including beet, turnips, and man|olds were made and tables 
of the results are given. , 

Mifus Department, Dominion Laboratory. Forty-Second Annual 
Report, 1908.—The number of samples ^examined was 1,530. These 
included coals 4 nd carbonaceous minerals, sands and clays, limejtones 
and cement maftrials, phosphates, iron ores, copper ores, ores of 
molybdenum, antimony, manganese, tungsten, lead, zinc and mercury, 
and various rocks containing platinum, silver or gold. Among these 
last was a sand from Arthur Creek, Wwtland, containing 2 dwt. 12 
grains of platiqum and i dbt. 16 grains of osmium-iridium per ton. 
Another sand from the same locality showed 4 oz. 16 grains of platinum 
and I oz. 4 grains of o.s»ium-iridium per ton. Other sands from 
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Westport contained 2 dwt. 12 grains and 1 oz. 3 cwt 22 grains of 
platinuw per ton. A number of samples of mineral and potable iwters 
were also analysed. Six samples from the Whatatutu District consis^d 

* of organic matter containing petroleum. Sam] 5 les of the aide petro¬ 

leum obtained at Waitaagi Hill were also examined. TheSe consisted 
essentialiy of “{»urning oil” (150-300’C.) and “heavy oils” (distilling 
above 300° C). • 

. ’ ' British Guiana. 

/» » 

Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 1910, 3 . No. 3.—Some local 

Aspects of cooperation.—The experimental error in field trials (gives 
calculations pf the possible error in the manuring experiments carried 
out with rice during the last six years, and with cocoa during the last 
fo* ycafs in British Guiana)—The large moth-borer on,sugar-cane 
(gives a reprint of a memorandupi which has been circulated to estates 
vrith the. view of obtaining information as to the life-history of this 
pest)., 

West Indies. 

Imperial Department of Agriculture, Pamphlet No. 63.—Seedling and 
other canes in the Leeward Islands, 1908-09. No. 64.—Manurial ex- 

• periments with the sugar-cane in the Leeward Islands, 1908-09. 

West Indian Bulletin, 1910, 10 . No. 3.—Legislation iii the West 
Indies for the control of pests and diseases of imported plants (an 
account of the progress of legislation for the purpose of controlling plant 
importations. The existing legislation in each of the islands and 
ilonies is described and compared)—^Fungi causing diseases of culti- 
ited plants in the West Indies (a classified list with short descriptions 
F th? fungi and references to literature)—Manurial experiments with 
jtton in the Leeward Islands—The rainfall of Nevis and Antigua. 
Trinidad. Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, \r)io,^. No. 
4.X-Analyses of Tobago soils—Rubber cultivation in Trinidad and 
'obago—Preliminary report on cacao-spraying experiments (gives the 
isults of spnMjmfith “Bordeaux mixture” and lime-sulphur wash ” 
ith a view to jiRrtaining the effects of these on buds, flowers, fruit 
ud leaves of the cocoa pla^t. Bordeaux mbcture was found to destroy 
uds«and flowers and to injure young leaves to a slight extent, but had 
ery little ill effect on fruits ajd old leaves. Lime-sulphur wash was 
ijnrious to.buds and flowers, but int^pcuous to leaves and fruits, and at 
dili^don of i to^o .scarcelji injureS even buds and Bowers)—Frog- 
opiKrs in sugar-cane-rThe biid rot of the coconut ^fin—The serious 
o^nut palm diseases jn Trinidad— 5 Cacao canker—The Witchbroom 
is^ase of eataco in Surinam—The relation of black rot of cacao pods 
» 'the canker of cacao trees— Flemingia stobilifera (suggested as a 
ovor-plantjfior cultivation itf^Tiinidad. Analysis shows that the ash 
contains nearly 11 per cent, potash, 16 pier cent, lime, and 7 per cent, 
phosphoiic anhydride, the nitrogen tangiag from 075 per cent in the 
stems and branches to 2*67 per cent in the leaves). 
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Department ojt Agficulture, Cacao Circular, No. i.—Describes the 
ingredients and preparation of “ Bordeaux mixture ’’ and a number of 
simple tests dssigned to exclude the use of impure and inferior 
materials* * > 

Bar%\d6s. Imperial Department of Apiculture. 'Report on the 
Local Department of Apiculture —1908-09.—The R^rt gives details 
of the very large number of economic plants distributed during the 
year. Experimentj were conducted with sugarkanps on fourteen 
estates, and in addition there are in progress co-operative experiments 
on other estates. Full particulars of the results of this work have bee« 
published separately. The yield of cotton per acre in Barbados has 
decreased from 240 lb. per acre in 1905-06 to 170 lb. in 1906-07, 
and 137 lb. in 1907-08. The causes are unfavourable clinatic 
conditions, and attacks by insect pests. Starting with “Sea Island” 
andSilket ” varieties, selection experiments ,are now in progress 
with a view to the production of a variety giving higher 'yields. A 
lajge number of kinds of sweet potatoes and casslva are also under 
trial, with aWiew'to ascertaining which will give the best yields. 

Dominica. Reports on the Botanic Station, Experiment Plots, and 
Apicultural School, 1908-09.—The economic plants under trial in-^ 
elude Para, Lagos, Ceara, Rambong and other rubbers. The work of 
grafting cocoa is being continued, and 246 plants have been distributed 
and a number planted at the Station. Theobroma pentagona grafts on 
Forastero stocks have given promising results, and 400 of these have been 
distributed to estates for experimental cultivation. The export of cocoa 
was 9,820 cwt. as against 11,628 cwt. in 1907, the falling off being due 
to (1) a shortage of the crop, and (2) the lateness of the Christmas crop, 
which could not be gathered in time for export in 1908. The manur¬ 
ing experiments on cocoa started in 1900, on the plots attached to the 
Station, have been continued, and detailed tables are given showing the 
advantages in yield per acre resulting from various methods of manuring. 
The best results were obtained by the use grass and weeds as a 
mulch, and the next best by the application ofj|||||| 5 mplete manure 
containing nitrogen, potash and phosphates. The rfeults of similar 
manurial trials on cocoa plantations in other parts of the island are alsb 
given. On the experiment plots attached to the Agricultural School 
trials* of varieties of ground-nuts wer% made, and experiments with 
various fodder grasses were coif^nued. 

Jamaica. Sulletin of the Department of AgfictHture, 1910, ^.,Np. 
3.—Tick and other blood-sucking arthropods of Jamaica—Tea in 
Jamaica (an illustrated article describing the hiktory of its introduction 
and the methods of cultivation and preparation adopted in JamaiCaJ— 
History of the introduction of the economic plants of Jamaica—Seed¬ 
ling canes on the North side—Practical measures for the prevention of 
ticks in Jamaica. 
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Canada. 

Department of Agriculture. Branch of the Seed Cominissioner. Farm 
Weeds if Canada. Second Edition, 1909.—^^'he principal weeds fof 
Canad|i are described, members of the same family being taken 
together. The grasses are represented by Setaria viridis, Hierochloe 
odorata, Avena fatua, Bromus secalinus, Lolium temuletum, Agropyron 
repens, Hordeum jubatum and their allies. A short description of the ' 
habit of the plant and of the seed is given in each case accompanied 
by a coloured plate of the species. The time of flowering and the dis¬ 
tribution in Canada are recorded, and short paragraphs giving the injury 
done by the weed and remedial measures against it are pointed. In an 
intioductory section the harm done by weeds is discussed in a general 
manner, and the general principles underlying methods for the eradica¬ 
tion of weeds are disaussed. Many of the species described are .cosmo¬ 
politan, so that the book has a wide application outside Canada. 

Department of Agriculture, Central Experimental Farm. Bull^in 
No. 62.—Strawberry culture (gives a description of tRe method of 
planting strawberries with notes on varieties, times of ripening, and 
, information regarding the principal insects and’diseases affecting the 
plant). 

Botanical Division, Bulletin No. 63. A serious potato disease occur¬ 
ring in Newfoundland. —Gives a resume of infonpation regarding the 
disease variously known as “ Black scab,” “ Warty disease,” or “ Potato 
Canker,” which has been prevalent in European .countries during the 
last thirteen years and has now made its appearance in Newfoundland. 

A history of the disease is given since its discovery in 1896 ; its appear¬ 
ance in the field is described, and methods of dealing with it are 
indicated. Total destruction of the diseased crop is recommended, but 
tubers not obvidusly diseased may be collected, boiled and fed to pigs. 
Seed potatoes should not be obtained from disease-infected localities, « 
and if there is jny dofibt as to the soundness of seed potatoes, they 
should be covei^Vith powdered sulphur and stored in this condition 
till planted. No. 64. Eesulp obtained in on the DominionExperi- 
mentetf Farms from trial Plots of grain, fodder, corn, field roots and 
potatoes. —Tables are given shewing (i) the average yield during the 
last five ye*m, (2) average number of days taken to mature, ahd (3) 
yield in 1909, of a large nupber varieties of wheat, oats, barley, 
maiz4 peas, turnips, mangels, carrots, sugar-beets, and potatoes at the 
several experimental farms in the DAninion. The tesulls are thus of 
gre&t interest in indicaling the varieties of these crops best suited for 
cpl^'vation in^ different parts of Canada. This series of experiments 
has now been in progress forrfifteen years. As indicating the import¬ 
ance of exfieriments of this kind the foliowii% average yielijs per acre given 
by * Red Fife " wheat at the various statjgns may be quoted. Ottawa 
(27 bush.^, Nappan (28 bush. 42 lb.), Brandon (41 bush. 141b.), Indian 
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Head (32 bush. ^4 lb.), Lethbridge (31 bush. 25 lb.), Lacombe (16 
bush. 25 lb.), and Agassiz (26 bush. 55 lb.). The days required by 
tljis variety to ri( 5 en, ran^e in like fashion from 132 days at Indian Head , 
to 103 da^ at Ottawa. ’ 

Depaptmtnt of Mims, Mines Branch. Repirt on the Iron<i/re De¬ 
posits along the Ottawa {Quebec side) and Gatineau Rivers. No. 23.— 
The iron ores described in this report are principally magnetite, less 
commonly hsematits* or a mixture of the two. In character and mode 
of occurrence they resemble the Scandinavian ores. They occur in 
Laurentian rocks, especially in the crystalline limestones, though the 
gneisses and schists also contain ore. The ores are always low in phos¬ 
phorus and sulphur; titanium also is usually low, though in some cases 
it rises as high as 10 per cent. The principal minerals associated llith 
magnetite in the limestones are stated ,to be serpentine, pyroxene, horn- 
blemie, tremolite, “ elastonite,” mica, graphite, apAtite, quartz; scapolite, 
iron pyrites, zircon, spinel, fluorspar, tourmaline, and copper pyrites. 

All attempts hitherto made to mine the ores of this district have 
been abandoned. The cause of failure in some cases was incompetent 
management, in others,, lack of fuel and transport facilities, but the chief 
cause was the want of efficient methods of concentrating lean ores. It» 
is noteworthy that the important magnetite mines in the Adirondacks 
could not at first be worked successfully owing to the same cause. It 
seems, however, that if modern methods are employed it would be 
possible to found an important iron-smelting industry in this portion 
of Quebec, especially in the Bristol and Hull districts. A large part 
of the country is covered by a second growth of forest, which would 
furnish sufficient firewood and mining timber for some time to come. 
Moreover, abundant waterpower is afforded by the two rivers which 
traverse the district. Cheap electric current could thus be obtained, 
not only for mining operations but also for the electrir^smelting ofc the 
• ore when brought to the surface. 

An appendix to the Report describes in deta'fl the falls and rapids on 
the Ottawa and Gatineau rivers, with the estimated horse-power to be 
derived from each. The total minimum horse-power available at low 
water on the two rivers, within the district dealt with, is over half a 
million. The Report is illustrated by plates, maps and plans. 

» 

O^ario. ^ 

Annual Report^fthe Department of Agriculture, 1908, Vols. I. aSd II. 
—This report is arranged on mucli the same lin^s as that of the previous 
year {\h\i Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 231), and contains risumis off he work done 
by the Agriculture College and Experimental Farm and by various 
Agricultural Associations di^ng 1908.^ 
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In the following paragraphs a summary is giveu «f the more important 
contents of the chief Colonial and Indian periodical publkations received 
recentlfat the Imperial Institute, in so far as these relate to agriculture 
or to economic products and are likely to be of general in^st. 

, Uganda Protectorate. * 

Official Gazette, 1910, 3 .—No. 44 contains extracts from the 
Tobacco Expert’s Report, December 1909. About 103,000 seedlings 
of Cavalla tobacco had been transplanted. The weather during the 
month was cloudy and wet, and the seedlings first plant^ out suffered 
sevttely from mildew, and to a less extent from wireworm. Tobacco 
seems to do best on the higher ground near Kampala, and next season 
a larger area in such ^tuation will be planted. No. 45.—The Totecco 
Expert reports that in January 1910 further damage was done by 
mildew. ■ Out of 115,000 seedlings, no less than 20,000 had to Ae 
destroyed owing to damage caused by this fungus. The'remainder of 
the crop appears to be in very good condition. Some damage was 
•done by a gale, accompanied by hail, on January 31, but although 
many plants were blown down, it has been possible to replant these 
without serious loss, though many of the leaves were riddled by the 
hailstones and will be useless for curing. No. 47.—Wheat industry 
(reprints a report by the Imperial Institute on a sample of wheat grown 
at Toro, and mentions that the District Commissioner of Toro has stated 
that “ Rietta ” wheat imported from the East Africa Protectorate for trial 
has not given good results, though “Gluyas” seed gave a satisfactory 
crop)—Cotton industry (a report on the state of the industry in the 
Bukedi district). No. 48.—Mosquitoes and their relation to malaria 
(a slfort article 5 n mosquitoes as a host of the malaria parasite, with 
notes on the habits, life history, and methods of controlling and • 
destroying mosquitoes). No. 49.—Tobacco culture (an extract from 
the report of the Tobacco Expert for February 1910). 


, * Nvasaland. 

Government Gazette, 1910, 1 ^. No. i. Supplement. —Some notes on 
tree-planting, in the Shird highlands of Nyasaland. The indi^nous 
trees are mostly ^all slow-growing hardwoods and shrubs, and as 
timber is becoming scarce near the centres of European population a 
consideiable amount of attention is how being giv^ to varieties of 
exotic timbers suitable for introduction into the Protectorate. The 
trea tecommeiided aie of three classes, (i) durable hard-woods, mainly 
spedes of Eucalyptus, (2) difftble soft-woods, such as West Indian 
cedar, Ncnfolk Island pine and Kauri |)ine, (3) indigenous timber, 
Mlanje cjpress, African mahogany and for ornament and shelter 
belts including the Candlenut tree, East India walnut, camphor, pencil 
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cedar, black tmdbaiy, mango and man; others. It is pointed out 
that Nyasaland is generally too hot and dry for black wattle culture. 
No. 2.—Notes dh bacterial blight in cotton. (This disease, Bacterium 
malvacearim, has caused a considerable amount of damage to Egyptian 
cotton ciops m Nyasaland. The symptoms are described and r^edial 
measures suggested. In the latter connection attention is directed to 
the necessity of avoiding low-lying land near the river for the cultivation 
of Egyptian cotton^the uprooting and burning of thetstems after the 
cotton has been picked, the avoidance of cultivating cotton by ratooning 
and the desirability of using seed disinfected with corrosive sublimate 
or formalin solution.) 

Southern Nigeria. 

Government Gautte, 1910, 5 . No. ii.—This contains the Agri- 
cultojal Bulletin for the quarter ending September 30, 1909. In the 
Forestry report for the Eastern Province for the half-year ending 
Jujje 30, 1909, it is mentioned that a large quaiftity of the thin- 
shelled variety of palm nuts (this Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 376) has beeft 
collected for distribution as seed. Large quantities of Para rubber seed 
and seedlings were also distributed. An address by the Government 
Entomologist to the Egba Farmers’ Association on the subject of 
insect pests attacking cocoa trees is reprinted. Extracts from the 
half-yearly report on the Western Province show that the production 
of cotton lint greatly exceeds that of the previous year. Experi¬ 
ments with maize and various fibres, including Mauritius hemp, 
Urena lobata. Sisal hemp, Sansevieria guineensis, etc., are in progress. 
Particulars of rubber tapping experiments, carried out with Funtumia 
elastica trees in the Mamu reserve, are published. The best yields 
were obtained by spiral tapping, and the next best by long vertical cuts. 
The results indicate .that in this species the yield of robber from tke 
trees decreases steadily with successive tappings. 

Details are also given of tapping trials witl! Hevea brasiliensts and 
H. sprtueana in a plantation at Orugbo and in the Botanical Gardens 
at Ebute Metta. 

A report by the Government Entomolc^st on the Eastern Province 
shows that cotton at Abakaliki Station was badly attacked by “ mealy 
bug ”• sp.), and it was recommended that the plants 

should be destroyed to prevent fy ther infection by the pests. Cotton 
is being very well grown at Ajala, and tlbe fields tfiere were free^ from 
pests. 

Gold Coast. 

Colonial Reports. Miscellaneous. (Cd. 4 , 993 -) P<»^tts. 

—Early in 1908 Mr. H. N. Thompito, Conservator of Forests in 
Southern Nigeria, was comrilissioned by the Government of the Gold 
Coast to inspect the forests-^j^ the Colony, and to report on Jp»e means 
to be tidten to regulate ■Ste haphazard methods of exploiting them, 
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especially for mahogany. The resulting report is a fery valuable con¬ 
tribution to the literature on African Forests. Fart 1 . describes the 
principal afforested areas of the Gold Coast and of Ashanti. It is clear 
from thi& section that the Colony and its Protectorate stEl possess 
splendyi forests, which, properly exploited, should form a saurce of 
great wealth in y^ars to come. A great deal of damage has been done 
already, principally as the result of indiscriminate clearing to provide 
land for the primitive and wasteful methods of cultivation employed by 
the natives, and to a less extent through the felling operations of timber 
exporters, and immediate action is necessary, especially in certain areas, 
to prevent further destruction of forests. It is noted that at some 
points serious changes in climate are already noticeable the result of 
forest destruction, and the menace to the agricultural industries of the 
Colony, which will result from further extensive clearings, is pointed 
out. Full notes are ^ven as to the occurrence of species of economic 
value; these include timber trees yielding mahogany, cedar, African 
oak, and other vafuable woods, trees yielding oil seeds such as Lophira 
alata and L. procera, shea butter tree, Carapa spp.* Pentackthra 
macrophylla, Mimusops spp., etc., various rubber trees, fibre-yielding 
t plants, trees yielding edible fruits, and other less important products. 

Part II. gives a general discussion of the whole question of forest 
protection and forest legislation, with special reference to the conditions 
obtaining in Southern Nigeria and the Gold Goast. The latter Colony 
present special difficulties to conservation, since the forests are the 
property of the native communities, and it is notoriously difficult to get 
effective forest protection in such cases. A comprehensive scheme for 
a Forest Department, and for the introduction of Forest Conservation 
in the Gold Coast, is given in detail. 

In Part III. a description of the physical features, climate, etc., of 
the Gold Coast %nd Ashanti is given with notes on the characters of 
the forests and their climatic relationships. This section also contains 
a useful list of the native names of some of the principal forest trees, 
presenting features of special interest. 

, * St. Helena. 

Colonial Reports. Miscellaneous, No. 69. Report on the Fisheries of 
St. Mekna.r-Gives an account of the experiments carried Sut at 
St. Helena early it) 1909 by ^r. J.»T. Cunningham, M.A., F.Z.S., at 
the swggestion of Mr. A. Mosely, C.M.G., with various kinds of nets 
with a view to ascertaining whether*more remunei^tive methods of 
fishing could be substituted for those now in vogue in the island. It is 
considered that the methods used in the French sardine fishery would 
probably answer well for m&kerel {Seamier colias) m St Helena. 
Several banels of macl^rel were prepared Imd sent to the United States 
for laluatjpn. They were described as ( 4 ^ood quali^, but at the time 
they were placed on - the market there was a glut of fish, and conse- 
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quently prices we/fe low. It is considered, however, that there would 
be a good market for St. Helena cured mackerel in the United States 
in^ normal seasohs. Particulars of the fishery for other St. Helena 
species sudh as “albacore” {ZJtynnus alalonga), “stonebrass” 1 [Car««s 
sancta Mena), “old-wives” {Sarguscapensis), and others are alsc^given. 


NOTICES OE BECENT LITEBATBBE. 

1 New Books. 

• 

Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm, Eleventh Report. By the 
Duk« of Bedford, K.G., F.R.S., and Spencer «U. Pickering, M.A., 
F.R.S. Pp. vi. -(■ 191 -I- xxi. (London : The Amalgamated Press, 

Ltd-, 1910-) 

This Report, which is probably one of the most important yet issued, 
from the Woburn Farm, deals with the extremely difficult subject of 
the constitution of the various fungicides having copper compounds as , 
a basis, and offers some explanation of their mode of action. 

Any adequate discussion of these matters must of necessity be given 
in language full of technical terms, and consequently the authors point 
out in their introduction, that in this case they are not attempting to 
write directly for the fruit-grower, who must as a rule be content to 
accept the practical outcome of such work as this without attempting 
to follow' in detail the actual experiments made. 

It should be noted that the summary of results included in the 
report (p. 180-190) which is also sold separately, gives an excellent 
resumi, simply expressed, of the information obtained tn the course of 
these investigations, and the fruit-grower may consult this with 
advantage for practical details as to the be^ and most economical, 
methods of using copper, fungicides. 

It is not at first sight clear that an elaborate chemical investigation of 
the copper compounds existing in fungicTdes as applied to diseased 
plants, is likely to yield results of praijtical value, and the authors are 
to be? congratulated, not only on the ingenuity of their vprk and the 
results obtained, but also on this*/resh demonstration of the practical 
utility of apparently abstruse scientific investigations. * 

The fundameiftal problem is to find a substance which will act as a 
poison to fhe fungus, but as both the fungus and its host are vegetable 
organisms, about equally sensitive to the action of the poison, the 
hdter must be applied in such a way as H exercise the maximum action 
on the fungus.and the minimum action on the host. Further, to be 
useful the poison must be iiv| soluble form and at the same time Ihust 
not be readily washed off fcj^n. Finally, there is the actual mode of 
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action of the poison on the fungus to be consitfered.*' As regards the 
second of these points a practical solution is found in applying the 
^ copper compound in the form of “ Bordeaux mixturfe,” which as tlje 
authors <iave shown, consists when properly made of if complex 
mixture of basic sulphates of copper. The latter on exposuas to air 
are gradually decomposed, forming copper carbonate and copper 
sulphate, the last-named being the ultimate effective fungicide. Stated 
in this way it becomes clear that the proportions wn which lime and 
copper sulphate are employed to form “ Bordeaux mixture” must pro¬ 
foundly affect the fungicidal efficiency of the product, and the authors 
find that, by proper attention to this point, a product 20 times as 
efficient as ordinary “ Bordeaux mixture ” can be made, 5;nd they have 
drawn up specifications for a paste which, when mixed with the proper 
quantity of water, will yield a fungicide at least 12 times as efficient in 
practice as the ordinaay mixture. Of the other copper fungicides tried 
none appears to present any advantages over a fresh well-made 
“ Bordeaux mixtule.” * 

A large number of practical points connected with the application of 
copper fungicides have also been investigated. Thus it has been shown 
.that the prevalent idea that the action of “ Bordeaux mixture ’’ does not' 
come into play for many days after its application, is erroneous, and 
that the action takes place at once, although the effects do not become 
visible until the tissue has had time to decay. The “ scorching ” of 
foliage which accompanies the application of efficient fungicides is also 
fully dealt with. The addition of substances to copper fungicides with 
a view to increasing their power of adhesion to leaves is not recom¬ 
mended since many experiments with such products as “ quillaia bark 
extract" gave negative results. Nicotine may, however, be added to 
, “Bordeaux mixture” without detriment, and this is often a useful 
addition when plhnts affected by both insect and fungoid pests have to 
be treated. 

The points referred to*above are only a few of those fully investigated 
and discussed in this report. The latter is primarily intended to afford 
information which will be of benefit ultimately to fruit growers in the 
United Kingdom, but the results will be of far wider application than 
, this, and throughout the Colours and India this publication will be 
welcomed by^ officials of Agricultural Departments in charge of wdrk on 
the eradication of fungoid pestg. ,** 

• 

Elements of Philippine Agriculture. By E. B.»Copeland, Ph.D. 
Pp. xvi. + 192. (New ^^oik and Manila : The World Book .Company, 
1 ^ 8 .) 

Agriculture in the Pbilippiiibs is at present in a backward state. 
To quote l>r. Copeland, who is the Sufietintcmdent pf the Insular 
Agrihnltnial School, the yidd of sugar ^ at the rate of about one 
quarter that of Hawaii from no better soiTof coconuts about half that 
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of Ceylon: sweet ^tato and maize are very poor, cassava is neglected 

and starch has to be imported from America. School tuition alone in 
agricultural principles will not revive the agriculture of a country, but, as 
has been tecognised in some of the British Colonies, it can‘play an 
important r 61 e if theoretical and practical work are wisely comjtfined. 
This book has been prepared to achieve this ain^. Introductory 
general matter on animals and plants, the soil, elements of plant 
physiology, climatic eonditions in the Philippines, and pests, is followed 
by fairly detailed, but simple, descriptions of the principal stages in the 
cultivation and preparation of the chief local crop®. Attention is 
frequently directed to improved methods practised in other countries. 

There are a/ew statements which call for notice. On page 4: plants, 
because they are stationary, are said to have rigid cell walls, wMlst 
animals which must move have no such rigid walls. This is not a valid 
distinguishing feature between the two groups. 'Coconuts and their 
products are not the chief exports from Ceylon (p. iz6). To explain 
whjr kapok fibre is not spun and woven, it is not adequate to say that 
“it is too curfy to be used in making cloth” (p. T49). On page 170, 
in discussing cocoa we find “ Much iron in the soil is an advantage, 
because it darkens the seed and dark seed brings a better price.” It, 
may be noted that in comparative analyses by J. B. Harrison of West 
Indian cocoa soils, the ferric oxide in the “good” soils ranged from 
3'9 to 9'5 per cent.; in the “poor” soils from 3'8 to 22-3 per cent. 
More exact definition is desirable of what is meant by “ much iron.” 
The amount of iron in the cocoa bean is very small, about 0^03 per 
cent, in the fresh seed, and proof that it and the colour of the bean 
vary in relation to the amount in the soil would be of interest. 

On the whole, the book should serve very well the purpose for which 
it has been designed. It is clear, simply written, and the practical 
notes and suggestions should be of value to the teadher. « 

Manuel Ppatique de la Culture du CaIeier et du Cacaoyer 
AU Congo Belge. Pp. 96. (Brussels: Van Campenhout Frferes et 
Soeur, 1908.) 

In the humid districts of the Congo the introduced Coffea lH/erica 
thrives and is cultivated with success. jThe closely related, indigenous 
specie® C. Deivmrts, C. Arnoldiana, C. aruwimknsis andjC. Royauxti 
also do well under similar conditi^s. "^o drier regions, C. mnephora, 
C. Laurentii and C. robusta, also indigenous, are better suited, yhilst 
C. (ongensis, var. Vhalotii, thrive® on moist, or even at times inundated 
lands. 

Cocoa, the second plant dealt with, was introduced in 1887. The 
variety principally cultivated is descrRaed as Forastero^Amelonado, 
obtained from ^an Tbomd. • 

In this book, which is a pt^lication of the Ministire des Coloniis, a 
general Account is affordediof the cultivation of each, and the prepara- 
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tion of its products. The habit pictures are good,* and there are in • 
addition diagrammatic sketches of machines, modes of irrigation, and 
miscellaneous appliances. • ^ 

Ferth-isers and Manures. By A. D. Halil M.A., F.R.ft, Director 
of the^Rothamsted Experimental Station. Fp. xvi. + 384. (London: 
John Murray, 1J09.) 

This book is a companion to the volume on Tfit’Seil, by the same 
author (reviewed in this Bulletin, 1903, 1 . 213), and is to be followed * 
by one dealing with the chemistry of the growing plant; it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Hall will add one on the nutrition of the live 
stock of the farm, and thus cover the whole range of agricultural 
chemistry. It is not easy to speak too highly of the prgsent work; in 
it the lessons to be learnt from the sixty years and more of field 
experiments made at Rothamsted by Lawes and Gilbert are lucidly 
stated, and the causas of the results observed are simply and dearly 
explained. Not only are the principles elucidated, but their application 
to particular cropi and soils is given in the form of practical directions. 
The reader is told how much fertiliser to apply, when t6 apply it, and 
further, when not to apply it in cases where the return in the form of 
, increased crop would be of less value than the cost of the manure, or 
owing to its producing a deleterious effect. 

To consult the Rothamsted records and endeavour to master the 
bearings of the facts recorded in the apparently endless tables is a 
formidable task; but in this book only comparatively few tables are 
given, and these are not overburdened with figures, only those bearing 
on the point under discussion being given, and that in a simple form. 

As the book is intended for users of fertilisers not much is said 
about their manufacture and analysis, but a chapter is devoted to their 
valuation and purchase. Although the book deals mostly with English 
crojis, some pagfts are given to the manuring of tropical and sub-tropical 
crops, including tea, tobacco, cotton, and sugar-cane. t 

Commercial Peat, its Uses and Possibilities. By Frederick T. 
Gissing. Pp. x. -H91, with 59 illustrations. (London: Charles Griffin 
and Co-) Ltd'. ^9°9-) Tcf those who have not followed the recent 
developments in the utilisation of peat, the variety of the commercial 
applications of this once despised material, which are described <n this 
book, will come as a complete^ surprj^S. The author first describes the 
meth^ of manufacturing alcohol from peat for use as a substitute for 
petrol, which is rapidly rising in price.* The peat, wel' as it comes from 
the bog, is mixed with f^ater, acidulated with sulphuric acid and boiled 
. under low steam pressure for a little over half-an-hour, long enough to 
convert the starch and gum«<}ut not the cellulose into sugar. The 
excess of acid is then neutralised by lime* or a clay oft^n found at the 
bottom of peat bogs, containing calcium <^;bonate as well as phosphoric 
add, mag^ia and nitrogen. These constituents assist the growth of 
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the ferment, whioh been obtained from berries frequently founc 
growing on thesurface of the bogs. A clear liquid, containing the alcoho 
produced, separates out and is acidulated and employed instead o 
wSter for boiling with frdlh peat, the alcohol and aromatic produets bein{ 
distilled^fT at the same time. The solid sediment yields, as dry distilla 
tion products, gas for fuel, ammonia solution for mailing ammoniun 
sulphate, paraffin„creosote, oils, methyl alcohol, tar and other product: 
which are usually otjfained from peat independently of jthe productioi 
of alcohol, by processes which are fully described by the author. /. 
great deal of the value of the peat depends on the percentage o 
nitrogen present, which determines the amount of ammonia which cai 
be obtained. Peat may also be employed to form a “ nitre bed ” fo 
the production of nitrates, both from the original nitrogen of the jea 
itself and from added ammonium sulphate, over which peat exercises i 
powqful “nitrifying” effect. ’ t 

Another interesting method of utilising peat is to convert it inti 
“ coal ” by the “ wet-carbonising ” process. The disintegrated peat i 
forced in a continuous stream through an oven heated to between i8o 
and 230° C. (the author has Fahrenheit, but this is evidently a misprint] 
under a pressure of from 200 to 300 lb. per square inch. Partit 
carbonisation occurs, and, as the slime-like hydrocellulose is destroyed, 
the water can be easily pressed out. The residue is converted into 
briquettes closely resembling lignite, which bum with a long clear flame, 
retaining their shape till consumed. On dry distillation they give good 
gas and coke. This product has an important advantage over natural 
coal in being free from sulphur. 

A useful “water gas” can be obtained direct from wet peat by 
destructive distillation. Other valuable products, including coke, 
ammonium sulphate, calcium acetate, tar, tar oils, and lubricating 
grease, are obtained .at the same time. Peat has also»been employed 
in combination with other materials in the formation of beds for the 
bacterial treatment of sewage. '• 

The author describes the manufacture, from peat, of brown paper 
which can be used for wrappers, and as a result of its aromatic 
character protects material such as furs ftom the attacks of iqsects. 
Strong cardboard and paperboard can also be produced. The 
excavation, disintegration, drying and compressing of jjeat and its 
preparation as fuel are also dealUwith as well as the reclamation and 
cultivation of peat lands. The author concludes wfth a brief acpount 
of the principal ipeat deposits af the world, and a bibliography of 
the subject. " 

The book should be read by all who are interested in areas where 
peat is found. If it has a fault, it isat^iat the author is content to 
describe rival processes without instituting comparisons as to their 
relative value, mus leaving tlie reader to form his own o''’*"”’' *■'' 

which is the more econoij|i(S and practicable. 
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ANTiMONy; ITS History, Chemistry, Minebaloov, Geology, 
Metallurgy, Uses, Preparations, Analysis, Production, and 
Valuation, with complete bibliographies. By Chung yu Wang, M.A., 
B.Sc. tPp. X. + 217, illustrated. (London: *Chss. Griffii» and Co., 
1909.^ ■ . , . 

This treatise is a welcome addition to special metallurgical literature, 
since previous to its issue there was no comprehensive work in Ei^l^ 
on antimony. ^ After discussing briefly the histojy of the metal, the * 
author deals with its chemistry, metallurgy, uses and valuation in 
a very thorough manner. 

The book includes a feature which might be more generally adopted 
with advantage by writers on technical subjects, viz. that each chapter 
is concluded with a bibliography of the subject discussed therein. 

This book is clearly and well written, and should prove of value 
to all interested in antimony, e'ither from its mining or metallurgical 
side. 

« 

“ Electro-magnetic Ore Separation.” By C. Godfrey Gunttier. 
Pp. vi. -I- 193. (New York and London: Hill Publishing Company, 
1909.) 

This is a useful book and meets the need, which many readers must 
have felt, of a handy, up-to-date treatise on the subject of electro¬ 
magnetic ore separation. In his preface the author states that “ this 
book has been prepared to gather into convenient form the published 
information on the magnetic separation of ores. The compilation has 
been supplemented by data from the writer’s observation and an exten¬ 
sive correspondence with mill managers and manufacturers. It has 
been attempted to include only that which is of present commercial 
importance.” 

a brief iwtroduction of about one page, the author is content 
merely to hint at the fact that magnetic processes of ore separation ^ 
have a long history brfiind them. They were originally applied only 
to the concentration of magnetic iron ore, and a patent was granted in 
England for this purpose as early as 1792. For these early processes, 
pern^ent magnets gave af sufSciently strong field, but they are quite 
incapable of application on a large scale to the more general case of 
the extraction of weakly magnetic minerals. For this purpose the 
stronger field of an electro-magnet' has to be used, and numerous 
different kinds of* electro-magnetic machines have been devised and 
patented to extract weakly magnetic minerals such as«gamet, wolframite, 
ferriferous zinc blende? and monazite, which cannot be extracted on a 
commercial scale by permanent magnets. 

Chapter I. deals briefly wi({»tbe phenomena of magnetism as bearing 
on mineral s^aration. Chapter II. enumerates the principles involved 
mtte manipulation of the electro-magnet ud also describes the manner 
in which*the ore is prepared for treatm^t Chapters III. and IV. are 
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devoted to desciigtionl of the different kinds of machines employed in 
:he dressing of strongly and weakly magnetic ores. 

The remaining four chapters give examples of the application of the 
pmviously^escribed- principles and machines to the chief problems of ’ 
3re-dressjng. Chapter V. deals with magnetite ores ; chapter VI. with 
blende and pyrite j chapter VII. with ■ siderite and blende; and 
:hapter VIII. with various miscellaneous ores and minerals, including 
ntonazite. 

0 • 

On p. 171 in the last chapter, garnet, menaccanite, rutile and zircon 

are mentioned as the commoner impurities of monazite sand, and the 
following statement is madeThe^ above-mentioned contaminating 
minerals are all magnetic' in different degrees; menaccanite the most 
strongly magnetic, followed by zircon, and rutile being the most feebly 
magnetic; garnet varies considerably in its magnetic properties ; all are 
more strongly magnetic than monazite.” This is^ very loosely written 
statement and it is quite inaccurate. Monazite is invariably more 
munetic than rutile, and rutile than zircon. > 

The book is well illustrated, and on the whole concisely written. It 
is, perhaps to an unnecessary extent, free from that cumbersome detail 
which makes so many books of use only as works of reference; it could, 
with advantage be amplified in many places, especially in the last chapter, 
in which some of the “ miscellaneous ” processes are too briefly dismissed. 
This defect will doubtless be minimised in future editions. 

Rapid Methods for the Chemicai, Analysis of Special Steels, 
Steel-making Alloys and Graphite. By C. M. Johnson. Pp. vi. 

-p 221. (New York: John Wiley and Sons; London: Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., 1909.) 

In this work the author describes in detail methods which he has 
found trustworthy for the estimation of vanadium, titanium, tungsten, 
molybdenum, chromium, copper, and nickel together with the usual 
methods for sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, silf:on, etc., in steel. No, 
mention is made of uranium or tantalum. Although many of the 
methods described are those commonly employed in steel works 
laboratories, several are new and noteworthy. Amongst these arq (a) a 
qualitative colour test for titanium in the presence of vanadium; {i) the 
exact gietermination of phosphorus in iferro-vanadium (in the author’s 
experience, the usual method nfay give as little as one-eighth of the 
total phosphorus present); (r) the estimation of sili?on carbide ip old 
plumbago cruciblss; (d) the determination of small amounts of copper 
and nickel in ferro-vanadium by the use«f pota^iura ferricyanide. The 
estimation of carbon is discussed in detail, over thirty pages being 
devoted to the various methods employed. The concluding chapters 
deal with the analysis of graphite and graphite crucibles and the anneal¬ 
ing of steel. The book shtmld prove of use to all engaged iq*the 
analysis of special steels. ^ ^ i * 
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The Mining Manual, igjo. By Walter'R.‘’Skiimer. Pp. bcxiu + 

1455. (London: 1910.) 

The present year’s issue of this well-known publication maintains its 
• reputatifin. It commences well, with a full index%ccompanied<by detailed 
statistics of the crushing of gold quartz in different parts of t^e world. 
These*are followed by particulars of the different mines with a list of 
officers, and inf<?rmation as to the financial position of each Company so 
far as it can be gathered from its published acqpunts. There is an • 
Australian, an African and a Miscellaneous section, the last comprising 
Europe, Asia, and North and South America. This somewhat un- 
systematical arrangement is defended on grounds of convenience. 
Then come lists of mining directors, secretaries and engineers, and the 
vojpme terminates with a vocabulary of mining terms and a short 
appendix, which is intended to bring the information down to the end 
of the year 1909. ']phe vocabulhry might be revised with advantage. 
There is no entry under “ pitchblende ” or “ uraninite ” though this ore 
of uranium is attracting some attention as a source of radium, but 
“uranium” itself appears as “a metal of reddish-brown colour, 
commonly obtained in a crystalline form,” information which is of no 
possible interest to the mining man. “ Keuper ” is described as the 
“ upper part of red sandstone formation.” The entry is hardly 
necessary in a book of this description, but if given at all it should 
have indicated that rocks with a definite stratigraphical position are 
designated by the term. “ Hade ” is described as the dip or angle of 
inclination of a vein, without any indication that the angle must be 
measured with the vertical. 

The preface may be commended as a useful and interesting summary 
of the progress of the mining industry during the year. 

Report oh whe Mines and Mineral Resources of Natal. By 
F. H. Hatch, Ph.D., M.Inst.C.E., published by order of the Natal ^ 
Government. Pp. xii. *r 121. (Richard Clay and Sons, Ltd., London, 
1910.) 

At the suggestion of the Director of the Imperial Institute Dr. Hatch 
was recently requested by «he Government of Natal to report on the 
mineral resources of the Colony other than coal. As the time available, 

‘ only eight months, was so shoA, it was necessary for him to con§ne his 
work to a Iftnited number of localities The present publication, which 
is the first outcdme of his ’ investigations, commences with a brief 
account of the geology. The oldesf rocks consist «of a highly meta- 
morphic series with great intrusions of granite and are referred to the 
' Swaziland system of the Transvaal. They yield gold both in vein 
quartz and banket, iron in .ferruginous quartz schists and “calico” 
rock, magnesia-beuing cryst^line limestcgie and graphite. These are 
covered unconformably by the Table Mountain sandstone, which 
he identifies wi^ the Waterberg of th 9 ^rransvaai, and this again by 
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Karroo beds.withtcoaf, ifon, phosphatic reefs and nodules, and a sand¬ 
stone impregnated with marcasite-pyrites and molybdenite. Among 
other economic mineral products may be mentioned manganese, nickel 
(ih pyrrhcttite disseminated through norite, as at Sudbury in Ontario, and • 
in Nyasjland), copper (in veins associated with syenite and serpentine), 
and asbestos (of the commercial or serpentine variety). ” 

Up to the present none of the mineral deposits, with the exception, 
of course, of the ^oal, have given promise of impqytant industrial 
developments. Much, however, remains to be done, and, as the author 
insists, the absence of a geological survey places serious difficulties in 
the way of scientific investigation of the mineral resources of the Colony. 

In spite of the brief period of his stay in the Colony, Dr. Hatch was 
able to make an extensive collection in duplicate of the rocks and 
minerals. One series has found a place in the Pietermaritzburg 
Museum; the other has been presented to the Imperial Institute, 
where it will be placed in the South African Section of the Exhibition , 
Galleries, and be available to the public for study and reference. 

Southern Rhodesia. By Percy F. Hone. Pp. xvi. + 406. 
(George Bell and Sons, London, 1909.) 

In this work, attention is restricted to the southern portion of 
Rhodesia; but some idea of the huge areas of South Africa is afforded 
by the note that Southern Rhodesia—a separate administrative unit—is 
two and a half times the size of England and Wales. The history of 
the region is well summarised, and prints are included of several 
interesting documents, e.g. the original agreement with Ixi Benguela 
and the Royal Charter of the British South Africa Company. The 
main purpose of the book is to portray the natural features and 
resources of Southern Rhodesia, and to indicate the possibilities of the , 
region and the probable lines of its future development. 'Qiose 
interested in these topics should peruse the book; suffice it to say, 
that Mr. Hone is distinctly sanguine as to thfe outlook. Many othei;^. 
important matters—railways, the native question, administration, etc.— 
are well dealt with, and the book as a whole affords a good summary 
of present knowledge regarding this intereAing country. , • 

■J * 

Chemical Industry on the Continent. A report to the Electors 
of the Gartside Scholarships, ^o^y Harold Baron, B. 3 c., Gartside 
Scholar. Pages xiv.71. (Manchester: at thi University ^ress, 
1909.) V » 

The Gartside scholarships were established ih connection with Man¬ 
chester University in igoz. They are tenable for two years. Of this 
period a first portion must be spent by,^he scholar in study at Man¬ 
chester Unive^ity with a view to undertaking a special investigation of 
some industry, or part of.w industry, on the Continent, or iif the 
United States, in the latv of Ws tenurexif the Stholarsfiip. Each 
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scholar must present a report on the results of nis sRidyV arid the pre¬ 
sent volume forms the eighth of the series of reports made by Gartside 
scholars. 

Mr. Biiron devoted his attention to the chemical industries o$ Belgium, 
Northern France, and Western Germany, and his information was 
obtained mainlyfby visits to works, or by means of interviews with 
directors and managers, in cases where works were not open to inspec¬ 
tion. When it. is remembered that the industriea carried on in the 
region dealt with in the report include the manufacture of steel and 
iron, textile industries, especially the printing and dyeing of fabrics, the 
manufacture of artificial dyes and fine chemicals, alkali and sulphuric 
acid manufacture, petroleum-refining and cement-making, to mention 
onlya few of the less specialised forms of chemical industry, it will be 
seen that Mr. Baron essayed rather a large task in the limited time at 
his disposal. < r 

There can be no doubt of the value of an investigation of this kind, 
not only to the sSholar who undertakes it, but also ultimately to the 
industries of this country, if those who secure these schl>larships find 
their way into the technical staffs of manufacturing firms in the United 
Kingdom. 

The present report affords an interesting view of the present position 
of chemical industry in the region indicated, but in view of the wide 
range of manufactures mentioned it is perhaps not surprising that the 
information is of a rather superficial character, except perhaps in the 
sections relating to dyes and to dyeing and calico-printing. The author’s 
knowledge of some of the industries he describes is not so complete as 
is desirable; thus no one acquainted with that very important branch of 
chemical industry known as the manufacture of pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions would speak of “medicinal extracts of various kinds, such as 
morghia and str)lfchnine ” (p. 9). 

The Manufacture of Leather. By Hugh Garner Bennett. Pp. 
xxi. + 420. (London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 1909.) 

Although most of the information contained in the volume may be 
found elsewhere, a certain amount of new matter has been added, and 
the author has brought his material together in such a way that a good 
general survqy of the many branches of leather manufacture is provided. 

No attempt has ^een made, to gct‘'beyond the limits of a text-book, 
and, X stated in the preface, the book has been written for the general 
student of this branch of chemical techfiology. The prBcesses described 
are therefore all well known and established on a firm basis, and have 
been chosen generally as the roost typical examples available. The 
opening chapters are devoted»fo a short historical introduction, a de- 
sqiption of fhe structure of skin, and an Account of tlte fundamental 
prinSples gS fermentation. After chapter^n water and water-softening, 
follow the vaiiou/steps in^die preparation of the hide for the tan-bath; 
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soaking, depilatien and deliming are described in detail, and then, 
comes a description of the methods of analysing tanning materials. 

Of greater interest are the chapters which deal with the prefaration, 
of the ta*ning liquors, including extracts, and the typical rflethod of 
tanning, the various hides. The tannage of sole leather, belting and 
harness leathers, mofoccos, chromes, etc., are well described, arid the 
fat, oil and aldehyde tannages also find a place. In the sections de¬ 
voted to “finishing," the examples have been well ehosen, and the 
different kinds of leather are each treated separately. The chapters on 
dyeing and japanning and enamelling are also well written, dyeing being 
particularly well treated, considering the small space available. The book 
is brought to ^ conclusion with a chapter on the analysis of leather. 

Taken altogether. The Manufacture of Leather should prove a uSeful 
text-book on the subject. It is clejrly printed, and no pains have 
been spared in supplementing the text w'ith excellent and up-to-date 
illustrations and tables. 

• 

The Brazilian Year-Book, issued under the patronage of the 
Brazilian Government. Second Issue, 1909. Compiled and edited by 
J. P. Wileman. Pp. xxiv. -1- 824. (London: McCorquodale and Co.)> 

The first issue of this book was reviewed in this Bulletin (tpoS, 8. 
332). The most important changes in the new issue are the reduction 
of the price by one-half, and the provision of an index which adds 
considerably to its value as a work of reference. The list of public 
companies is longer, but otherwise there are few modifications or addi¬ 
tions. Perhaps in another issue fuller information may be given about 
the Brazilian railways and the extensions which are in course of con¬ 
struction, or are contemplated. One would have liked, for instance, to 
have had definite information about the progress of the Madeira- ■ 
Mamorc railway, which is so important for the develop’ment of soiAe of 
the remoter parts of the country. It is interesting to note the continued 
success of the measures, analogous to those adopted in India, designed' 
to give the currency a gold basis at the rate of to the milreis 
and afford stability to the rate of exchange. The enforcement of a 
2 per cent, export duty on specie has, however, raised the rate fit the 
present time to i6i/. , » 

• 

• 

Zambesia : A General DESi'jtiPTiqN of THg- Valley of the 
Zambesi River, from its Delta to the River Arsangwa,'>with 
ITS History, Agriculture, fLORA, Fauna, and Ethnography. 
By R. C. Maugham. Pp. xiv. -1- 408, with maps and illustrations. 
(London : John Murray, 1910.) 

The sub-title adequately indicates tlfi* scope of this volume, the 
authorofwhichjis H.B.M.CdnsulforPortugueseEastAfrica. Zambesia , 
is a tract of country some i2j|00o square miles in area, formjpg part of 
Portuguese East Africa. % is divided up beAveen th?tee administrative 
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the Zambesia (:;ompany controlling 70,000 A]uare miles, tb^ 
^l^M^bique Company, 50,000 square mil^ sind the Luabo Company, 
, tW^W^inder. ^ 

Conaftrable space in the volume is devoted to the economiciproducti, 
which in general well dealt with, although a little more ecare in 
airangeihertt would have been of distinct advantage. For instance, 
chapter four, entitled “The Great Companies,” deals nominally tUth 
the administrative bodies already mentioned. Insidentally, however, 
there are introduced, without any sub-headings or other breaks, various 
accounts of products of their respective territories The two subjects 
would have been better treated apart, and not in this somewhat con¬ 
fused manner. ' ^ 

"rtie most important industrial enterprise is that of sugar manufacture, 
and that is carried on under British management and with British 
employees. The sugaf goes to Portugal, receiving preferential treatment 
equivalent to a bounty of 2 per ton. Coconuts are also doing well, 
but, on the other hand, cotton cultivation has not been successful, r^d 
ground-nuts are not as yet exported to any large extent. 'Better results 
are, however, expected in the near future, and it is recognised that'the 
•future prosperity of the country is mainly dependent on agricfilture. 
Landolphia florida is described as one of the most valuable rubber vines; 
a view not in agreement with general opinion regarding this plant. A 
fdw misprints occur in botanical names, and the'"green lagf blight 
(Malvacearum)” does not afford any definite idea of the pest referred to. 
A useful feature of the book is the lists of plants, birds, mamma!s,\etc. 

Historical and ethnological matters are well dealt with; there is 
a laige number of very good illustrations, and the book as a whole 
affords a very useful summary of knowledge regarding a part of Africa 


about which detailed information has not hitherto been accessible in 
sucW convenient form. 
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KECENT lETESTiaiTIOKS. 

The following summaries have been prepared from a selection of 
the Reports made by the Director of the Imperial Institute to 
the Colonial Governments concerned. 


SOME WEST AFRICAN TIMBERS. 

During the last few years a large number of timbers have 
’ been submitted to the Imperial Institu^ from West African 
Colonies for examination, and in view of the interest at present* 
being shown in the problem of conserving the forest resources of 
several of these Colonies (this Bulletin, 1910, 8. 217, 299), it 
seems desirable to place on record the results of these investiga- • 
tions. It will be seen from tfee data given below that a number 
of these timbers are likely t6 be huitable f«r export to this 
country, and that, although most of the others would not realise 
high enough prices to be worth exporting* yet they would form 
excellent materials for local use, and the purposes to which they 
could be applied are indicated, Th^ working qualities of mos|(^ 
of the timbers have been determined for the Imperial Institute L 
by Mr. Herbert Ston% I^LS.; Honorary Expert R^ree 01^ 
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timbers. The vaSuations quoted have beeg «furr>ished fey well- 
known commercial experts on timber in Liverpool and London. 

GOLD COAST COLONY. 

Th« timbers dealt with were brought to the United Kingdom 
by Captain C.^H. Armitage, D.S.O., Provincial Commissioner 
in Ashanti, now Chief Commissioner of the Northern Territories, 
and were exhibited in Liverpool in March 1908. Forty-eight 
timbers were represented in the collection, and specimens of each 
of these were forwarded to the Imperial Institute, and thei-esults 
of their examination are given below. « 

In the case of the native names supplied by Captain Armitage 
the first is in the T/vi language and the second in Fanti. ^.The 
botanical names, when given, are quoted from the recent Report 
on the Forests of the Gold Coast by Mr. H. N. Thompson (see 
this Bulletin, 1910,8.217). In certain cases the botanical sources 
of the timbers have not been identified. 

" Kusia.” “ Ekusawa" Sarcocephalusesculentus .—A wood of a 
beautiful, uniform yellow colour, inclining to orange, with minute 
specks of red caused by coloured resin in the pores. It was too 
brittle to be of much use. It was hard, but sawed easily and 
turned moderately well. It planed hard and badly, the brittle¬ 
ness. causing it to chip. Weight, 47J lb. per cubic foot. The 
wood took a good polish. 

The specimen examined was from a plank 30 inches wide, 
indifiating a tree of fine dimensions. The sapwood was rather 
darker than the heartwood, and was about 2 inches wide. 

“ Chencken" “ Ohontm!' Antiaris toxicaria, var. africana .— 
The specimen was worm-eaten and tainted with decay, so that 
its qualities could not be properly estimated. The wood was of 
a uniform yellowish-white cofour and of very poor qualitjj It 
appeared to'be liable to rapid depay, and to be of little value. 
It wojked easily ^ith all tools,’ in fact far too easily, being soft 
and light. Weight per cubic foot, is^ lb. This appeared to be 
an all-sapwood tree. 

** Ktvatanuro!’ “ Akwatanurol’ Lovoa Klaineana. —This was 
^j^rently allied to “ Kwahohori" (seq p. 239). It was a hard, 
wood, having a certain amoun^ of figure, which made it 
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but Should provfra Usdful' wodd. '--It 'sawed; Mrnsd "and {!»lani»i 
fairly well and easily, but during the planing pSWtds Tipped out 
owing to brittleness ^nd cross-grain. iThe wood finished easily , 
and welL* Weight, 55^ lb. per cubic foot!' 

This’ 'wood WM inferior to Kviabdhori (p. 239), which itould 
displace it for ipost purposes. * • 

“ Bodwir “ Odsrfw*.”—This timber superficially resembled a 
cross-grained boxwood in colour and to the touch. It sawed 
hard, .planed hard but evenly, and’ trimmed evenly across the 
grain. It turned well and took a- good finish. Weight, 41 lb. 
per cubic fodt. '• •» 

This was a useful wood, but liable to shrink and warp con- 
sideaably. The sapwood in the specimen Was about 3 inches 
wide, and a little lighter in colour than the he,artwood. 

*Katawattf." “ Onwanmah '.'—This specimen was somewhat 
decayed in the centre, leaving a curious pentagonal pith, still 
sound, in the middle, and loose enough to be removed by the , 
fingers. It was yellowish-white in colour and of very poor 
appearance. It sawed and worked very easily with all tools, but 
being rather stringy “ lugged ” when planed, and trimmed very 
badly across the grain. It turned and polished indifferently. 
Weight, 23J- lb. per cubic foot. Apparently an all-sapwood 
tree 

“ Kokotsi." “ Ankyi." Pynaertia Ealaensis .—A hard, cross- 
grained reddish-brown wood. The specimen was Ijadly “shaken," 
practically falling to pieces. If liable to these deep “shakes” it 
would be useless for any purpose; otherwisfc, though not suitable > 
for the European market, it should be useful locally. It sawed 
hard, and planed hard and badly, owiijg to the cross-grain, but 
trimmed cleanly across the end. It was hard to turn, but’took 
a good polish. Weight, lb. per tubic foot. The sapwood in 
the specimen was about 3^ indues wide,-and a little darker than 
the heartwood. ■ * 

“ Affna Sappa!' “ AffnaP—'lhAi wood was of a uniform dark 
yellow colour with a fine grain. In appearance it was not 
unlike inferior grades of West Indym boxwood. The wood 
sawed evenly^ and planed hard but evenly; It was bard 
turn, but took a good when (xilished. Weight jjpr culbic 
foot/fibj lb. The ^ee^ielding this timber is apparently aii all- 
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lapwood tree, It is doubtful whether the ^intber would be of 
i^ue for export. 

“ Bowiwunua.” ‘‘Bowhoasi.’’ Detarium ^.—^Th is almost white 
wood should prove to be generally useful locally as a light wood, 
but it would not be of sufficient value for export It* worked 
easily and wdl with all tools, and took a fa|^ly good polish. 
Weight per pubic foot, 2$^ lb. An all-sap^v;ood tree. ' 

“ IVawa.” “ Owawa.” Triplochiton Johnsonii .—This was a 
glossy, soft wood of light yellow colour, and light in weight If it 
proves to be strong and durable it should serve for such pur¬ 
poses as those for which spruce is used. The Wood worked 
easily and well with all tools, but took a poor polish after con¬ 
siderable trouble. ‘Weight per cubic foot, 23J lb. « 

“ Samantah."^ “ Samantawahl’ Xylia Evansii .—A brownish- 
red wood of unattractive appearance. It was hard to saw, Snd 
planed very badly, being cross-grained and ripping out hope- 
, lessly. It was hard to turn, but took a good polish which 
improved its appearance. Weight per cubic foot, 56 lb. The 
sapwood was about two inches wide, and appeared darker than 
the heartwood in transverse section, but lighter in the plank. 

“ Kuntunkun.” “ Okitsiwanfu ."—In structure this wood 
resembled a mahogany, and its appearance was also that of a 
third-rate mahogany or cedar. In working, the resemblance was 
again observed, for the wood behaved with all tools in a similar 
manner to mahogany. The timber was hardly good enough to 
talce a place with other African furniture woods, unless better 
specimens can be got. Weight per cubic foot, 28J lb. The 
sapwood was to 2 inches wide. 

“ Odupon." “ OduponP^ Khaya sp.—A rather handsome red 
wood, prettily marked in some sections and of nearly uniform 

* colour. This wood might pbrhaps find a market in Europe as a 
substitute for mahogany. It sa|Fed easily, planed a little hard, 
but very evenly and well. *rhe wood turned easily and well and 
took a good polish. Weight per cbbic foot, 48 IB. The sapwood 
was about 3J inches wide. The specimen received was badly 
shaken { if the timber is ^able to this defect, its chances of 

* finding a mark^ will be impaired, t 

'^Dub^r. "'Odubi»r IChaya sp.-^Xhis wood resembled the 
common qualities of mafaoeany and cedar, which nass in 
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England under Ahe Tiame of **ba)rwood,” and might be sold a^ 
such. The colour was uniform and reddish. The wood sawed 
easily but planed rajher badly, the grain ripping out. Pieces 
can be trimmed evenly across the ends. The wood turnefl easily 
and well and took a fairly good polish. Weight per 'cubic 
foot, 32I lb. The sapwood was about half-an-irfch wide. The 
specimen received was worm-eaten throughout. , 

“ Dubumal' “ Odubima." —This Wood had a uniform -light 
citron or canary colour. The specimen received was from a 
small tree about seven inches in diameter, and was all sapwood. 
It would be*interesting to learn whether larger trees proijpce 
heartwood. The wood sawed easily, planed hard but fairly 
welly was easy to turn and took a good polish. Weight per 
cubic foot, 36 lb. ^ 

* Ekuinadm " {Eppro). “ Odantah.” —A fine-grained, compact 
wood of uniform red colour and excellent quality. It worked 
well with all tools and planed quite easily and smoothly. It, 
finished easily and well, but was ineffective when polished. 
Weight per cubic foot, sol- lb. 

“ Odum!' “ Odum!' Chlorophora excelsa. —This is a well- 
known wood, also known as “ Iroko.” It varies much in colour, 
the present specimen being golden-brown. The specimen 
worked fairly easily and well, but was rather cross-grained, and 
the grain ripped out in certain directions. The grain was open 
and coarse, and required much filling to finish. JA^hen polished 
the surface was only fair to medium. Weight per cubic 
foot, 47^^ lb. * ^ 

“ Denya!' “ Odenya!’ Piptadenia Sp.—A greenish-yellow 
wood resembling some species of Artjicarpus. It was hard and 
heavy, and cross-grained to ah exceptional degree. It Worked 
exceedingly badly, and would be* useful only in large pieces. 
The wood had a curious ab^ rather unpleasant colour when- 
polished* and a rancid smell when worked. Veight per^ubic 
foot, 65i lb. * ' - , 

“ Efuobrodidwo!' “ Cedar!' Pseudocedrela utilis. —This was 
a good [wood of a uniform nut-br»yn colour, though scarcely 
ornamental. ,It is doubtful whether it would be of value for* 
export, but it should be foBrtd useful locally* It was very llRrd 
to saw, and also* beirf| ibAtle, hard and uneven to plane. It 
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turned; anti. poliahed. rftdderately 'well» Weight per cubic foot, 
45i'lt>>. . The tree .yielding this "wood, is apparently an. aUi- 
sapwood.tree; ‘ ■ ■ 

^ “ Ab'lnsekmduar . MMiOfisamduaV '■/%*« sp.—This wood had 
a haiform, greenish-yclldW colour and was not ornamental. It 
was’hard to saW and plane, and being cross-grayned,ripped out 
badly in planing. It turned: and polished fairly well Weight 
per, iuhic foot, 4Si,lb. The. sapwood was nearly, white and 
about .ij inches wide, r , " 

. '‘■Opepea.” “ Opepeh" Species of J/»>«»f(?/r?-r-This, wood 
hat^a poor, dull-brown colour, and was of doubtihl value. It 
was rather hard to saw, .arid being cross-grained ripped out 
badly when planed.* It was hard to turn, as the grain ripped 
out, and had a poor appearance when polished. The specimen 
was badly tainted with decay. Weight per cubic dbot, Soj^b. 
The. tree is an all-sapwood tree. 

^ " Dahuma.” “Odahuma.” Piptadenia africana.—T\as v/zs a. 
cOarse open-grained wood of a golden-brown colour. The wood 
worked easily with all tools, but. was only of medium quality.' 
It ..was ineffective when polished, and needed much filling. 
Weight per cubic foot, $6 lb. 

. .PAsotna.” “ Asoma.” Ricinodendron africana .—The specimen 
being rotten, a fair trial of its working qualities was not possible; 
It was a poor wood of .indifferent appearance. It was easy to 
saw and also planed easily and well. The wood turned well 
and^book polish moderately well. Weight per cubic foot, 3$:^ lb. 
^he tree yielding this'timber is an all-sapwood tree. 

. “ Okuntun.” “Oktmtani ."—This was a rather good wood, 
with a nut-broWn cobur apd reddish-silver grain. It was scarcely 
good bnough for export, but should be useful locally. It sawedi 
very hard and planed hard bu1?firmly. Pieces can be trimmed well 
at the enda* The wood was^hard,t8 turn and took a fairly good 
polisk Weight per.cubic ^t, 53 lb. The sapwood was rather 
lighter than the heartvjrood, and was about four inches wide. 
‘^KruluaP. “ Okumcmkra." Species of ? 
y. Krubna.” " Akteic^ehor^i’ Khayaantketheca. 

• ‘^Kruima." P OhimiHira." Specieaof .. . j 

spiidaiens of<Krabm w)>6d,'wh&hinayhededt: 
Wkh .tog^ei!. . They; were mahog^riy-lilce woods of : vaiyingj 
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quality, the second Being the best and the third tbe worst of the 
three. The second was approximately qqual to Mexican cedar, 
aqd the first to baywpod ; these two may be worth exporting, 
especiaUy if better samples are to be found in sufficient quantity, 
but the third was worthless except for local use. It should be 
remethbered that all woods of the mahogany-cedar type possess 
useful qualities apart from their value as furniture woods. A 
cheap supply of light, easily-workable mahogany, even if devoid 
of colour, is much to be desired, the only question being whether 
the cost of freight can be covered. The three woods worked 
with all toots' as well as mahoganies of equal quality. The 
sapwood was about two inches ,wide. The first and third 
spedtmens were badly worm-eaten. The we^hts per cubic foot 
were respectively 39J lb.; 30 to 3if lb.; and 28 Jb. 

“ Wawapupuo.” “ Duamenyi’.' Sterculia cordifolia .—This was 
a neutral-tinted, greyish-brown wood of poor appearance and 
little value. It sawed very easily, planed and turned fairly,, 
easily and indifferently, and took polish moderately Well. 
Weight per cubic foot, 38I lb. The tree yielding this wood is 
an all-sapwood tree. 

“ Okyireh" “ Otritreh ."—This was a dull, whitish-brown wood of 
uniform colour and poor appearance. It was very soft and light 
in weight, and was probably useless except for floats for temporary 
use. It sawed easily, planed easily and unevenly, turned easily 
and polished moderately well. Weight per cubic foot, 3jlb. 
The tree yielding this timber is an all-sapwood tree. The' 
specimen was worm-eaten and tainted. * * 

“ Sindru." “ Sindru ."—An inferior wood, whitish-brown and 
uniformly unattractive in colour. As »the specimen was nearly 
rotten fair trials could not be made, but the timber was of* little 
valurf Weight per cubic foot, 2o| lb. The tree yielding this 
timber is an all-sapwood tree?. , ^ 

“Issa” "Issieh .”—This was a dull-grey wood of poor appeaftmee 
and doubtful value. It sawed easily, plased moderately easily 
but unevenly, turned easily and took a medium' polish. Weight, 
per cubic foot, 44^ .lb. The tree yi^ding this timber is an all- 
sapwood treei. The specilnen was tainted with decay. j ■ 
"Ernmn!': f Tenniftalia sp.—This wa| a wood!' 
of fL uniform yellowish-white colpur, which^ though a generally, 
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Useful timber, was of doubtful value for export. 'It sawed easily, . 
planed easily and well, turned easily and took a good polish. 
Weight per cubic foot, 44J lb. The tree»producing this Wood 
is an all-sapwood tree. The specimen Was tainted with 
decay. 

“ Offram" “ Offram.” Tenmnalia superha.-^h. light-brown 
wood of no ornamental value but no doubt useful for many * 
purposes locally. It sawed hard although tainted with decay; 
planed easily and well, turned easily and polished moderately 
Well. Weight per cubic foot, 35^ lb. The sapwood was whitish 
and" about six inches wide. " 

“ Dantani" “ Ofutuki ."—This was a cross-grained, greyish- 
brown wood of doubtful value, except perhaps in large pfeces 
for constructional work. The specimen indicated a tree of large 
dimensions. It sawed rather hard, planed hard an<> badly, large 
pieces ripping out during the process on account of the cross- 
< grain. The wood turned moderately well and took a medium 
polish. Pieces can be trimmed evenly across the ends. The 
sapwood was about two inches wide and whitish-brown in colour. 
The specimen was tainted with decay. Weight per cubic foot, 
48i lb. 

“Kemin," ‘'Kerning —This was a yellowish-brown wood 
with fine white lines. It was of no export value, but may 
perhaps be useful locally. The wood sawed hard, planed hard 
but^venly, trimmed evenly across the ends, turned moderately 
hard and took a good polish. Weight per cubic foot 5o|- lb. • 
*The sapwood was ij mches wide and nearly white. 

“ Deenam.” “ Odzinam .”—The specimen of this wood was 
badly shaken and worm-eaten. The wood resembled a very 
low quality of mahogany and was brown in colour, striped light 
and dark, ,It is no doubt a useful wood locally. It flawed 
easily, planed exceedingly badly/‘being stringy, trimmed badly 
acro^ the ends, turned easily and ^ took a medium finish when 
polished. Weight per cubic foot, 3of lb. The sapwood was 
abcAit 5 inches wide. 

“Sese." "Osese" Funtt%tia africana .—This was a close- 
.grained, uniformly greyish-yellow woAl of no valtie for export 
biit generally uiefiil locally. It sawefi hasily, planed moderately 
easily, trimmed badly across the ends, turned easily and took k 
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• good polish. The weight per cubic foot was 38J lb. The tree 

producing this wood is an all-sapwood tree. 

“ Aheduah.” “ Aheiuah!’ Cyanothyrsus Ogea. —This was a 
coarse, ^pen-grained wood of a glossy light-brown colour. It 
worked fairly well, but was rather brittle and the grain Spt to 
rip out during planing. It gave trouble in polishing, needing 
much filling, and* the resulting appearance was poor. Two 
pieces of this timber were examined ; one was of rather better 
quality and worked more easily than the other. The weight per 
cubic foot wsa 35i lb. and 33 lb. respectively. 

Attawah'" “ Ekuamah!’ Pentaclethra macropkylla.-i*-h 
coarse, open-grained, hard and heayy wood of uniform red colour. 
The*pores were so coarse that in a vertical section of the wood 
the septs were visible to the naked eye. The timber was hard 
to saw, but planed easily and well. It took a good polish, though 
requiring much filling, but the result was ineffective. Weight 
per cubic foot, 62 lb. , 

" Wansanwah" {Appapayi). “ AppapayiP Khaya grandis .— 
This was a generally useful wood of uniform nearly white colour 
but of no value for export. The wood sawed easily, planed 
easily and well, trimmed badly across the ends, turned easily 
and took a fairly good polish. Weight per cubic foot, 32!^ lb. 
An all-sapwood tree. 

" OnyinaP " OnyinaP Eriodendron anfractuosum.—T]m 
was a dull, uniformly greyish-brown wood of indifferent 

• appearance. The specimen was more or less decayed. The 
wood sawed easily,' planed moderately easily and fairly well,^ 
turned easily and well and took a very fair polish. Weight per 
cubic foot, i8| lb. An all-sapwood troe. 

“ SupuwaP “ OsupuwaP Sarcocephalus sp.?—A wood of 
unifoftn brownish colour recalling satin walnut. It^was of no 
export value, but should be *ilbeful Jocally. The wood sawed 
very easily, planed moderately easily and evenly, trimmed USidly 
across the ends, turned easily and well and took a fairly good 
polish. Weight per cubic foot, 34 to 36 lb. The specimen was 
somewhat tainted with decay. .Thff,tree yielding this timber is 
an all-sapwood tree. • 

“ KwabohoriP “ AkivdtiamroP Khaya anthotheca jr L<moa 
Klaintana .—This Wood had a beautiful wavy figure and was 
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fine-grained and compact. :The pores' thofigh tsmall Were very . 

numerous and the surjace appeared grainy in consequence. The 

, wood was pink, in colour but rather pale; it were of a ricli/er 

colour ft would make a valuable furniture wood. However, it 

< 

was very effective when polished, being gloSsy and fiery. The 
wood worked*easily with all tools, but was. inclined to be 
troublesome in planing, as it ripped up occasionally, which * 
indicates brittleness. It polished easily and well. Weight per 
cubic foot, 43J lb. 

“ Yaryah!’ “ Yaryah." Mitragym macrophylla. —This was 
a csoss-grained, light-brown wood of uniform colour, which may 
be useful locally, but not for qxport. It sawed hard, planed hard 
but unevenly, turfted moderately hard and took a medium 
polish. It trimpied badly across the ends. Weight per cubic 
foot, 54 lb. The tree from which this wood is obtained is an 
all-sapwood tree. 

, "Eseah'.' "Eseah.” Combrettim —A brownish-red wood 

of uniform colour with a cheese-like smell. It would possibly 
be of value for export as a third-rate mahogany substitute. No 
doubt it will be useful locally. The wood sawed very hard, and 
planed very hard but fairly evenly, though the grain ripped out 
here and there. It turned moderately well and took a fairly 
good polish. Weight per cubic foot, 33J lb. The sapwood was 
about three inches wide, white and well-defined from the heart- 
wood. The specimen was somewhat shaken. 

“ Takwadua." “ Takwadua." Blighia sapida .—This was a- , 
«(Streaky, greyish-brown wood, not ornamental and of no value for 
export It sawed hard, plaped very hard and unevenly, trimmed 
evenly across the ends, isvas hard to turn and took a good 
polislJ. Weight per cubic foot, 54 lb. The sapwood was about 
i| inches wide. * . 

“AbertstM." " Aberisin.’'-j-A pslm wood of fair quality, hard- 
and ftrm towards the exterior and not too soft within to prevent- 
its use in the whole trunk or, in large pieces. * It sawed very 
hard and made a good plank. The wood was not suitable for 
other tests as the hard strfnds ripped out Weight per cubic , 
foot 51 lb. • , . ; 

"'Arky^' " ArkyiP—lhis was a jale-brown wood of poor 
appearance. Being brittle it was of; qo value either for export 
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or for local usn, esteept perhaps in large pieces. The wood 
sawed hard, planed moderately hard but unevenly, trimmed 
evpnly across the ends,turned moderately well and took a medium , 
polish. VJ’eight per cubic foot, 34J lb. The specimen was wormr 
eaten. ,iTve sapwood was rather darker than the’heartwoofl. 

“ Kakop.” Lophira procera .—This wood appealed to be very 
’ sim'ilar to that of Lophira alata, which is frequently seen on the 
Liverpool market and is sold as “ African oak.” The latter 
name is ho\yever misleading, as it is applied also to Oldfieldia 
africana. The wood has never been in great demand, its chief 
merit being ’iis very rich colour, which is red, streaked vuth 
chalky white lines. It is coarse-grained, hard, heavy, and hard 
to wiSrk, but is a good furniture and turner’s''wood. The grain 
is open and coarse and takes much filling during polishing, but it 
is very effective. 'Weight per cubic foot, 65 J lb. 

Conclusions. 

Few of these timbers can be recommended for export, but 
there are a considerable number which should prove useful in 
the Gold Coast. 

The woods most generally useful are as a rule those whose 
weight lies between 30 lb. and 50 lb. per cubic foot. Woods 
weighing less than 30 lb. per cubic foot, except coniferous 
timbers, are of poor quality and do not even make good fuel. 
On the other hand, those which weigh above 561b. per cubic 
foot, unless ornamental and suitable for turnery arid furnituroor 
•not too hard for paving, are usually too Ijeavy and difficult to 
work. Consequently their use is restricted to purposes where'* 
they can be employed in large pieces. 

The most promising timbers for expdrt are the following.;—r 

Kwjjtanuro. Akwatanuro. Lov(M Klaineana. 

Odupon. Khaya sp. 

•Dubin. Odubin. Khaya sp. 

Odum. Chlonophora excelsaf 

Krubna. Okumankra. Khaya sp. ? 

krubna. Akwabohori. Khaya a^tkotheca. 

Kwabohori. Akwantamjro. 'Khaya*anthotheca ox Lovoa Klai- 
neana. ‘ , ^ 

■ Eseah. Combretum spa ‘' 

Kakoo. Lophira procera. 
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NORTHERN NIGERIA. * 

MAHOGANY. 

‘ These specimens of mahogany were received in January aSid 
February 1908. They were forwarded to this country by the 
Government of Northern Nigeria in order to ascertain the com¬ 
mercial value of the timber and the possibility'of developing an , 
export trade in it. ' 

The material supplied consisted of two large logs, 8 feet by 18 
inches by 8 inches, and two smaller logs, 4 feet by 22 inches by 8 
inches. A chair leg, apparently turned from th^ same wood, 
wat received in the following June. 

Samples of the mahogany were submitted to timber experts, 
who also inspected the logs. They reported that the wood 
was of satisfactory quality, but that the pieces appeared to Ivive 
been cut from small and, in some cases, very defective logs. In 
their opinion it would be impossible to obtain remunerative prices 
' for such small wood, but if it is possible to ship well-squared, 
straight logs, 14 feet and upwards in length and 24 inches or 
more square, with a good proportion of logs 30 inches square, 
they have no doubt that a satisfactory market could be found for 
the timber. The logs should be hewn square along the sides 
and sawn at the ends. 

One of the pieces sent had a forked end with two hearts. At 
, present there is no demand for such wood, and it is advisable to 
cut the logs fi%e from these forked or curled ends. 

The wood from wfiich the chair leg had been made was of ‘ 
^about the usual quality of mahogany from West Africa, but' 
would not be considered very suitable for turnery work in the 
Unitpd Kingdom. " 

, The value of this mahogany depends upon the, size 
and condition of the logs. At \he present time prices would 
ran|e on an average frorti abi/ut 2^. to 4^d. per foot super, 
brokers’ sale measure, which n?ukes allowances amounting 
altogether to about 3b per cent, from the actual measurement 
In June 1908 three further samples of timber were received 
from Northern Nigeria, of ifiiicb Nos. i and 2 were mahogany of 
thq usual West African type. , * * 

The samples consisted of roughly-trimmed pieces measuring 
about 22 inches x 9 inches x 2^ inches. 
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The timbers i^erS •submitted to experts for the determination 
of their working qualities and commercial value, and the results 
of the examination are as follows. 

Nos. i* and 2 .—These specimens were very similar to each 
other, ^nd were good examples of the class of Melia*:eous 
timbers commercially known as “ African Mahogany.” 

* The wood had, the typical pink tone, and black deposit 
in its pores, which distinguish this class of timber. No. 2 
was straighter in the grain than No. i, showed less figure 
and was not quite so heavy, weighing 49 lb. per cubic foot 
against 51 10 .,per cubic foot in the case of No. i. , 

In hardness the wood equalled Spanish mahogany, and it 
cleaned and sawed much in the same manner as the coarser 
varieties of that timber. The colour and figure were good, 
th 5 latter Resembling the shaded figure seen in Spanish 
mahogany and some kinds of satinwood. The wood was cross- 
grained, with large pores and fine rays ; it picked up considerably ^ 
in planing, but a good surface could be obtained by the use 
of a steel scraper. Care was required in polishing, owing to 
the open character of the grain, but a very pleasing appear¬ 
ance can be produced with ordinary French polish. For 
a coarse-grained wood this material turned well in the lathe. 

The quality of this timber appeared to be at least as good 
as the mahogany regularly shipped from Southern Nigeria, 
and it is likely that large quantities of it could be sold in 
the London market. For export the logs should be hdwn 
square, and sawn at the ends quite straight and as free from^ 
splits, knots and other defects as possible; the larger the 
logs, the higher will be their v^lue, provided they are 
sound. They should be at least 14 feet long, and ’none 
should be less than 20 inches sijuare. The bulk of them 
should be from 24 to 36 inches square. The pfice obtain¬ 
able would depend entirely on the condition and growth 
of the logs, arfd would proUably range ^from 2d. to i,\d. per 
foot super (brokers’ sale measure, which on the average is 
about 30 per cent, less than the ^tual measurement). 

. £ooka wood. , 

Tho.botanical origin ^^his timber is unknown. TUie piece 

was not well selected, having been cut from live bole at a point 

» 
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where there were several branchings, and aft*thipsc pcnWfe'Jfhere 
were faults. The Wood was very hard and coihpatt with a 
j sharply-defined boundary between hear^ and sapwood'as ^in 
ebony, 'lignum vitae and Cocus wood; it resembled the- last 
hamejd in general appearance, but was less lined in itsiongitudirial 
figure. The riys were extremely fine, and the pores, which Are 
only visible with a lens, contained no appasent deposit The 
heartwood was a dull brown tinged with purple, and the 
sapwood a light olive-brown. The sapwood was very hard 
and fine-grained, taking stain much in the same way as 
British holly. *' 

Both heart and sapwood were very tough, and when cleft, 
tore apart in long elastic fibres. The wood was similar to 
Cocus wood in^its behaviour when worked; it required care, 
but when properly treated gave a hard marblctlike surface. 
It took polish well, but under this process the colour 6f 
,the heartwood deepened and became nearly black. It was 
an excellent turning wood, and should be useful for small 
turnery where keen edges are required and where a brittle 
wood might fail. 

There appeared to be no free colour in the wood, spirit 
having no effect as a solvent. 

This timber was very heavy, weighing 66 lb. per cubic foot, 
and if water transit is attempted the logs must be rafted 
' with some lig^it, buoyant wood. 

"fhere is no special demand for timber of this class, unless 
jt can supplant othdr well-known kinds by being obtainable 
at a lower price. This particular wood might be a good 
substitute for Cocus woqd. the value of which ranges from 
£3 tb £8 per ton, shipped in the round with the bark on. 
' In such consignments, the Jliameter of the heartwood should 
not be less than 4 inches at jlie small end. 


GAMBIA. 

Sj^imens of “rosewc^sd” ,and “mahogany** from this 
Colony were forwarded to the ImperiM Institute at the request 
of the 5>>f>e,»n(*adent of Agricultiltif for .die West African 
Colonies and.l’roteptorates in March; igpy.;;, , 
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■ “MSteWOOD.” {Dald^^sp.)' » 

This specimen was reddish yellow with darker lines and red 
pores which gave a character to the wood. It was very solid 
anS compact, resembling the true rosewoods in all {ihysical 
charactefs except colour. The timber would not pass as a^se- 
wood on the English market, and should not be (Jffered as such, 
•but it would make ^ good furniture wood, especially if darker 
samples can be obtained. The wood had an agreeable odour 
and was hard and very heavy, the weight per cubic foot being 
45J lb. It sawed very easily but was difficult to plane owing to 
its brittleness,, but the planing left a smooth and bright 
surface; it turned and polished very well. 

I 

♦ * 

. MAHOGANY. 

"Phis timbej resembled a specimen of the timber' of Rhaya 
senegalensis, recently received from Sou.thern Nigeria. It may 
be regarded as an inferior baywood. 

The wood was light in colour and of poor figure, the surface 
when planed being bright and woolly in alternate bands. It was 
moderately hard and very cross-grained, sawed easily but was 
troublesome and hard to plane. It turned easily and polished 
well. The weight per cubic foot was 41J lb. 

It is not probable that this timber would be of sufficient 
value for export, but as it is easy to cut up and possesses many 
of the good qualities of mahogany it should be extremely useful 
locally. ' 


WATTLE BARKS FROM THE*TRANSVAAL AND 
,THE EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 

In a general article on thfe?,“ Production and Utifisation of 
Wattle Bark,” published previously in t\i\s Bulletin (1908, 6. 5^7), 
attention was directed to the fact that, wattles are being 
planted on a small scale in the Transvaal, East Africa 
Protectorate and elsewhere in the Bluish Empire, but that the 
principal centres of produ<}tion were Natal and the Australian' 
Colonies, which together produced practically all the wattle bswk 
market^. In Natal u^ttles have been cultivated mainly for 
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the production of bark| but it seems like|;p* that in t6e future 
these trees may be grown extensively for the saice of their timber, ’ 
in countries where fuel is scarce, since they grow with great 
rapidity and yield hard wood, of good fifel value. At present, 
however, wattles are mainly of interest on account of the bark 
they yield, which is rich in tannic acid and is a valuable tanning 
material. The Imperial Institute has received 'recently a series, 
of samples of wattle barks grown in the Transvaal and in the 
East Africa Protectorate, and as these have proved on exam¬ 
ination to be of good quality and to present certain features 
onnterest, the results are now published. 


SAMPLES FR@M THE TRANSVAAL. 

Description, 

No. “A. I. Taken from a tree planted in 1895.” 

Large quills of bark, I'V thick, greenish-grey and fairly 
smooth externally. The bark showed a fairly compact fracture of 
a characteristic, light pink colour. It produced a rather dull- 
coloured leather having the usual characteristics of wattle-tanned 
leather. 

No. “ A. 2. From a tree planted in 1891.” 

Large quills of thick, heavy bark. The outer bark was very dark 
in colour, and rough, possibly owing to “ weathering.” The inner 
surface was of dull walnut colour. The bark produced a rather 
dark and dyll-coloured leather, but otherwise of the usual 
“ wattle ” type. 

No. “ A. 3. Fronf a tree planted in 1901.” 

A mixture of small and large quills of bark, | inch thick. The 
outer surface was dark gjey and “ weathered ” ; the inner surface 
of rather dark walnut colour. The bark showed a compact 
fracture of pink colour, ft produced a good leather qf light 
colour and fair texture. ^ 

No. “ A. 4. ^'rom a tree planted in 1883.” 

A few pieces abput i foot ih length of 61 d, heavj^..bark, 
nearly J inch thick in places. The exterior bark was'nearly 
black, very rough, about ^ inch thick and easily detachable 
scales. The inner surface was of red^^ish colour. - The barfe'had 

fibrous fracture. It produced a dark^reddish coloured 
which was very harsh and brittle. 
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No. “ 6. 1. Blacky wattle bark from Jtree 8 years 

Small chips of thin bark, with smooth grey exterior which was 
not detachable. The inner surface was pinkish and the bark 
light-coloured throughbut. It produced a fairly light-cploured * 
but rather dull, harsh leather, showing a tendency to be brittle. 

No. “B. 2. Black wattle bark from lo-year-olcj trees.’’ 

^ Small chips 6f thin bark, somewhat dark externally and 
pinkish-brown on the inner surface. The exterior layer was 
rough and easily detached. The bark showed a compact, but 
slightly fibrous fracture. It produced a fairly light-coloured 
leather, of dujl^ appearance and rather harsh and brittle. 

No. “ B. 3. From a tree 12 years old." * 

Small chips of thin branch bark,'smooth a^d light silver-grey 
externally. The inner surface was of dark walnut colour. The 
bark showed a compact fracture. It produced a moderately 
light-coloured, typical “ wattle ” leather, of good, rather soft 
texture and free from harshness. 

No. “ B. 4. From a tree 9 years old.” 

Small chips of thin branch bark, smooth and silver-grey 
externally, and of pale walnut colour on the inner surface. The 
exterior layer was not detachable. The bark showed a fibrous 
fracture. It produced a light-coloured leather of good texture 
and appearance. 

No. “ C. I. From a tree 3 years old.” 

Small chips and chopped quills of thin reddish branch bark, 
rough, and very dark grey externally, and reddish-brown 4>n 
•the inner surface. The bark showed a qompact fracture. It 
gave a light pink leather of soft texture. 

No. ” C. 2. From a tree 6 years old.” 

Cuttings, I to ij inch long, of narro^ quills of very thin bark, 
greenish in colour and spotted with/ed. The inner surface was 
fibrous and of very light wali\fjt colour. The bark produced a 
very light-coloured leather, whft:h wiis soft andirather spon|^. 
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, Resmis of Examination .^» 

On analysis these barks gave the results recorded in the 
following table:— 


■8 , 
It’ 

ir 

• 

' Botanical 

source. 

• 

h 

•si 

< 

Percentage of 
Moisture. 

Percentage of 
tannin. 

Percentage of 
non-tanntn 1 

matter. | 

Percentage of 
* ash. 

C 

Character of 
leather. 

A. I. 

• 

Acacia decurrens, 
var. mcllissima. 

14 

1 i3'o 

! 42*1 

1 

i 8*7 

1 

1*6 

Dull colour, good 
texture. 

A. 2. 

ditto. 

tS 

12*2 

367 

6* 

3 

*‘5 

Rather dark, good 
texture. 

A. 3. 

ditto. 

1 

8 

10*2 

4**5 

12* 


l-S 

Light colour, good 
texture. 

A. 4. 

ditta 

a6 

1 

11*7 

24*8 

5*4 

1*7 

< 

/)ark reddish and 
harsh. 

B. ff 

ditto. 

8 1 

11’6 

36-6 

10*8 

2*4 

Rather dull and 
somewhat harsh. 

B. 2. 

ditta 

10 

1 

12*4 ; 

39’* 

9*4 

1*6 

Light, but dull in 
colour, andfTather 
harsh. 

B.3. 

ditto. 

12 

H*I 

37*5 

13*2 

1*9 i 

Good colour, rather 
soft. 

B.4. 

ditta * 

9 

11*2 

367 

14*7 

*'9 

Good colour fuid 
• texture. 

C. I. 

ditto. (?) 

3 

9*7 

27*9 

12*7 1 

2'I , 

Good colour, rather 
soft. 

C. 2. 

A. decutrens, var. 
normalh. 

6 

9*1 

24*4 

11*6 I 

3‘S 

Pale colour, soft and 
rather spongy. 


All these barks represent tanning materials which would be 
readily saleable in thi.s country, but with the possible exception 
of Nos. A3, Bi, B4, Ci and C2, they probably do not represent 
materials which could be regularly marketed in quantity, since 
unless the bark is regarded merely as a secondary consideration 
it would generally be unremunerative to maintain wattle plan¬ 
tations for more than about seven years before harvesting the 
bark. It seemf clear, however, from the results obtained with 
Nos. A3, Bi, and B4, that wattle bark of normal richness could 
>e produced in the Transvaal in plantations maintained for the 
usual length of time, viz. from five to seven years. 

The samples are of interest as indicating that the percentage 
of tannin does not increase much after the seventh or eighth 
year; thus, the second richest bark is No. A3, obtained *from 
an eight-year-old ^tree. Thf remfarkable diminution shown by 
A4, ftom a tree twenty-six years old, is probably due to the 
damaged state of the bark, which showed signs of having been 
partially burnt, probably in a plantation fire. 

Commlrcial • Valuation. 

t , 

' Samples of all ten barks Were |ubniitted to commercial 
experts for valuation, with copies of the analytical results 
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obtained in egclt case. The classifications and valuations of 
the barks thus obtained were as follows:— 

I » Eitimaiii Valw% 

N0, ofSahpit, Commercial Descrtplion. » per ton. 

• &s. d. 

Ai. “ Sound, clean, bright bark ”. ». .900 

A2. “ Well-grown, stout bark with old, seasoned 

* a 

and burnt scale ”.6 10 o 

A3. “ Well grown, rather rough, hard mixed ” . 7 10 0 

A4. “ Old, burnt bark of doubtful colour ”. .500 

Bt & B4. '‘Small and bough bark, resembling Natal 

ordinary” . 7 S 0 

Bj & B3. “ Partly burnt and wasteful ” , . 6 15 0 

to 7 0 o 

« Ci. “ Somewhat resembles Cape bark ” ' . . 5 10 0 

C2. * Short thin twig bark ” . . .5100 

It will be noted that the valuations quoted do not 
depend entirely on the amount of tannin present in the 
bark, thus Ai, which contains little more tannin than A3, js 
quoted at a higher price. This is mainly due to the fact that 
A3 was a mixed sample of rather thin bark. Tanners prefer, 
as a rule, stout, well-developed bark, since experience with 
Natal and Australian barks has shown that such materials 
yield leather of good colour and firm texture, whilst thin bark, 
almost as rich in tannin, but from branches of stem of young* 
trees, gives leather of good colour and texture, but usually rlither 
softer than that from bark of the kind "already described. 

With the exception of Nos. A4, Ci, and C2, which are all 
poor in tannin, the values quoted cogipare very favourably with 
those obtained for Natal and Australian wattle barks. •’ 

T(he brokers who valued the present samples on the basis of 
the analytical results giveif i^bove, stated that they would be 
glad to take charge of and sell consignments* of wattle hark of 
similar qualitj'. " ^ 

SAMPLES FROM THE EAST 4 FRICA PROTECTORATE. 

1 * 

, 4 Description. 

No, I. “ Age 5 yettfs.’® ■ a 

Large quilla, and some small strips of reddish-brown bark 
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ibout i to ^ inch thick, with dark reddish-bitiwntinner surface 
The fracture was fibrous and light in colour. The bark producec 
1 light-pinkish leather of good texture. ^ 

No. 2. •“ Age, years.” * 

Lon^quills of smooth dark-coloured bark, varying from J t( 
I inch thick. Tl!e thicker pieces were fibrous and.had a reddisl 
inner surface, nthilst the thinner pieces were# of dull wainu 
:olour on the inner surface. In both cases the fracture wa; 
ight in colour. The bark produced a light-pinkish leather o 
jood stiff texture. 

No, 3. “ Age, 3j years.” • ' 

Quills of bark, larger and thicker than the two precedinj 
samples, and rough Externally. The inner surface was dai’l 
orange-brown. The fracture was light in colour. The barl 
produced a light-coloured leather, very similar to that given bj 
sample No. 2. 

^No. 4. “ Age, 3I years.” 

A mixture of thin flat strips and large thick quills of bark 
The outer surface was dark green and striated with orange 
orown marks; the inner surface smooth and dark brown. Thi 
Fracture was light-coloured and fibrous. The bark gave a firn 
light-coloured leather, of stiff texture but free from harshness. 
No. 5. “ Age, about 6} years.” 

Rather narrow quills of dark brown, somewhat tough bark 
ibout i inch thiqk. The inner surface was light reddish-brown 
The fracture was fibrous and of fawn colour. The bark gave ; 
light-coloured leather, similar in character to that furnished b; 
No. 4. 

Results '\)f Examination. 

, On analysis these barks gav« the following results:— 


Number of 
sample. 

‘ h 

*3 1 

Perceatage of 
moisture. 

fl 

£ 

'S* 

. *1 

percentage of T 
ash. 1 

Nature offeather produced. 


5 

12*9 

3*'4 

♦fa'* 

■ 2'4 

Good colour and texture. 

2 

4i 

9-0 

436 

I0'4 


Good colour and stiff textun 

3 . 


to-6 

39-6 

1.2 


,t *i ** t* 

4 

li 

9.9 

40‘3- 

10*3 

3<^ 

*f M ■'»» *>. 

5 

of 

11-9 

35-8 

12*2 

I'9 

It tt ti It 
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These barl^s ix all rich in tannin and represent materials 

which would be readily saleable in the United Kingdom. As a 
general rule it is necessary to maintain wattle plantations for at 
Heast ^e years before they yield bark of marketable quality, 
and iA this connection, samples 2, 3 and 4, which are thd richest 
of the series, though derived from trees only 3^ to 4J years old, 
are of special'interest. The leathers produced^ by these barks 
are all of good quality, being of pleasant light colour, of good 
texture, and free from harshness. 

Samples of the five barks were submitted, with copies of the 
analytical t^ults for each bark as recorded above, to commercial 
experts for valuation, and the following valuations were thus 
obtained;— ' = 

Estimated Value 

^0. of Sample. Commercial Description. ’ per ton. 

£ d. 

1,2. “Well-grown, mostly of good substance, 

clean but rather dark inside . . .80,0 

3. “ Stout, better colour than Nbs. i and 2 ” . 8 5 0 

4. “Equal to best Natal” . . . . 8 10 0 

to 

8150 

5. “Not quite so stout or well-prepared as 

No. 4”.8 10 o 

The brokers, who valued these samples on the basis of the 
analytical results given above, stated that they .would be glad to 
receive consignments of similar quality for sale. In this con¬ 
nection it should be noted that in preparing wattle bark <br 
export, great care should be taken that the bark is stored under 
cover and thoroughly dried before shipuient, as otherwise loss of 
tannin and darkening of colour are likely to occur. Waftle bark 
is usually sold according to bran^, and it is therefore advisable 
that each plantation shoi{l«i endeavour to market its bark in 
uniform condition from year to year and thus establish a> recog¬ 
nised standard for its produce. 

The following further sample of wattle bark was received 
from East Africa in April of thjs year. It was described as 
bark of Blqck Wattle (.| 4 ca«i» decurrens, var. tnoUtssima). ,' 

The sample was stated to have been obtained from tr^ ten 
years old, growing aPan altitude of 6,800 feet in deep red soil. 
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It consisted* of long qunls of bark, f incip \hipk, and fairly 
smooth. The outer surface was reddish-black and the inner 
surface dark dirty red; the fracture was palj reddish-brown. 
The brfrk gave the following results on analysis:— * 

% * 

Per ant* 

Moistufe •.114 

Ash ..17 

Tannin.397 

Non-tannin extractive matter . . ir8 

It produced a light-pinkish leather of good texture and 
appearance. 

Thick well-grown, well-prepared wattle bark of the same 
quality as this sample would be worth about £8 i^s. to £g per 
ton in the United Kingdom under present conditions (July 
1910). 

This sample was stated to be derived from trees ten years old, 
but it will be noted that the percentage of tannin present is less 
than in some of the barks obtained from much younger trees 
in the East Africa Protectorate, and referred to above. 


EDIBLE BEANS FROM THE EAST AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE. 

* During the Ipst year or two a great deal of attention has 
seen 'given by the Department of Agriculture in East Africa 
:o^e cultivation of behns for export, and a large number of 
varieties are being tried experimentally in order to ascertain 
which kinds do best and ^an be recommended to planters 
For culfivation. A series of samples of the beans obtained 
!h these experiments l^s been sent to the Imperial Institute 
•ecently for examination and ^^luat^ph. The results given below 
show tiiat these beans are of excellent quality, and consist of 
varieties likely to meet wpth a ready sale in the United Kingdom 
f they <^n produced in quantity. 

In examining these samplejteach was submitted to the usual 
»;heme of analysis, and in addition each variety wa^ tested for 
thi production of prussic acid and for. the* presence of alkaloids. 

In no case was any trace of these deleterious constituents found, 
V 
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so that all thesOivaHeties of beans may be safely recommended 
for use as food, or, in the case of the poorer, coloured beans, as 
feeding-stuifs for aniipals. 

The valuations quoted were supplied by commercial ’experts 
in London, based on the analytical results obtained af the 
Imperial Institute. • * 

• • 

RESULTS OF EXAMINATION. 


No. 0. Variety “ Soroko.” Small kidney-shaped but some¬ 
what angulat>4>eans, about i inch long, and varying in colpur 
from fawn to purplish-brown; a few dirty cream-coloured beans 
were^ present ’ • 

On analysis the following results were obtained:— 

( 

• Fer cent. Per cen/» 

Moisture . . 12-36 Fibre .... 4-54 

Crude proteins . 25-37 Ash .... 2-98 

Fat . . 1-05 Nutrient ratio* . .1:2-21 

Starch, etc. . . 53-70 Food units + . • 1197 


Estimated value as a feeding stuff:—£6 2s. 6d. to £(> 5r. per 
ton, c.i.f. United Kingdom ports (February 1910). 

No. 2. Variety “ Black Poiho.” Black kidney-shaped beans 
about inch in length, with small white hilum. 

On analysis the following results were obtained:— , 

Percent. * Percent 

• Moisture . 1244 Fibre . . . . 3-69 

Crude proteins '. 22-56 A sh .... 3-2 8 

Fat . . .1-11 Nutrient ratio . .1:2-55 

Starch, etc. . . 54-87 Food units . . .114-; 

Estimated value as a feeding stuH":— £C> ,2J. C>d. to £C> 5r. per 
ton, c.i.f. United Kingdom portSj(February 1910). 

No. 4. Variety “Fgena.” Small rounded seeds about | iach 
in diameter, of 0411 grass-greeh colour, witl^ white oval hilum. 
The sample was slightly attacked by weevils. 

* The ratio between the percentage qf crutV* proteins and the sum of the 
percentages of starch and fat, t^e latter being first converted into its starch : 
equivalent. . • « 

t The total obtained by adding the percentage of starch to 2-5 tdnes the 
sum of the percentages of fat and crude proteins. 
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These beans had the following compositifin 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Moisture 

. 14-86 

Fibre ... 

•. 3 ' 8 Q 

Crude proteins 

. 23-92 

Ash 

00 

Fat . . 

. 0-86 

Nutrient ratio 

.1:2-33 

Starch, etc. '. * 

■ S 3'69 

Food units . •. 

. 115-6 


Estimated value as a feeding stuff;—about £s los. per ton, 
c.i.f. United Kingdom ports (February 1910). 

A. Variety “ Black CMroko.” Small hard beans, almost 
cylindrical in shape, and brownish-black in coletft, with con¬ 
spicuous white hilum. 


• 

Per cent. 


Percent. 

Moisture ^ 

op 

00 

Fibre 

. 3-16 

Crude proteins 

. 29-28 

Ash 

• • • 3-45 

Fat 

. 1-23 

Nutrient ratio 

.1:1-9 

Starch, etc. . 

• 54-49 

Food units . 

. 130-76 


The beans were submitted to commercial experts who valued 
them for feeding purposes at ;£'5 per ton in London (June 1910). 
They added, however, that this price might not be realised at 
first, since, although analysis shows these beans to be of very 
good quality, their colour would be unfavourable to their sale 
until they became thoroughly known on the market. 

No. 19. Variety “Native Food.” The sample consisted of 
roi^dish beanS, with a loose, shrivelled, yellowish-white outer 
husk which was reafiily detachable. The kernel was dark * 
greenish black, and rather soft. Many of the beans were almost 
black in colour, and the sample contained a quantity of broken 
husk$, * 


Moisturei 
Crude proteins. 
F?t 

Starch, etc. . 


Per cetiti 

. 17M 

• I9'2V 

• 0-49 

5572 


Aj; cent. 

Fn^re . . .1-34 

Akh . . . . 5-3 2 

Nutrient ratio . .1:29 

Food units . . . I05'06 


These beans were sub^tted to commercial experts, who 
reported that they would probably be unsaleabje in London, 
eveh for feeding purposes, and that ibwas therefore not possible 
to quote a value for them. 
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No. I. Fa/'vO'* * White NJahe." (ival beans nWly black 
with long raised white hiiutn, resembling Dolichos lablab beans. 
The sample was soqjewhat weevilled. 

The beans had the following composition :— * 

4 IT 



Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Moisture . • . 

. 12-50 1 

Fibre . ‘ ’. 

. 5-96 

Crude proteins ? 

0 

b 

Ash . .* 

• 3-04 

Fat . 

1*29 

Nutrient ratio . 

I : 2-9.2 

Starch, etc. 

• 5671 

Food units 

. 111-2 

Estimated'^ value 

as a feeding stuff:— £6 

zs. 6d. to 

£6 5J. per ton, c.i.f. 

United Kingdom ports (February 1910). 

hk>. 17. Variety “ 

Bed Njahe.” 

Beans resembling 

sample No. i 

“ White Njahe,” but of reddish-brown colour instead of black. 

THe sample, was slightly weevilled. 



Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Moisture . 

. 12-30 

Fibre 

. 6-99 . 

Crude proteins . 

. 21-06 

Ash . 

• 3-04 

Fat . 

. 1-05 

Nutrient ratio . 

I : 275 

Starch, etc. 

• 55-56 

Food units 

. 110-8 

Estimated value 

as a feeding stuff:— £(> 

zs. 6d. to 


£6 5f. per ton, c.i.f. United Kingdom ports (February 1910). 

No. 18. Variety “Ked Njahe." Oval, reddish-brown beans 
with long, raised white hilum. A few of the beans were weevilled.. 
These beans resemble the “ White Njahe ” ancf “ Red Njohe ” 

* varieties described above. , 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture . 

10-48 Fibrp 

. 6-50 

Crude proteins. 

21-70 Ash . 

S'OO 

Fa# .... 

ri2 Nutrient ratio . 

I : 275 • 

Starch, etc. 

57-i(j Food units 

■ • 114-25 

Estimated value as 

t 

a , feeding stuff :—£$ 

per tbii in 

London (June 1910).* 

• 



No. II. Variety “Kunde Black.” Small dark purple beans of 

, *» 

* It will be noticed that the^valuations obtained in June 1910 are uniformly 
lower than those obtained in February 1910 for beans of similar quality. 
This is due to a general fa^ in the price of leguminous feeding st-iffs between 
the dates of the two valuations. 
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rather variable shape, with small oval hilflm;»average length 

about i inch. The sample was slightly weevilled. 


Per cent. 

Moisture . . . ii ‘33 

Crude proteins . . 24'00 

Fat . . * I ri3 

Starch, etc.' . . 5617 


‘ c PereefU. 

Fibre . . , 4'I7 

Ash .... 3'20 

Nutrient ratio •. i : 2'46 

Food units * . . 1190 


Estimated value as a feeding stuff:—£6 2s. 6d. to 
£6 Sr. per ton, c.i.f. United Kingdom ports (February 1910). 

B, Variety “Kunde Eed.” Small beans of irrd^lar shape, 
varying in colour from fawn to brown. Many of the beans 


were weevilled. • 



f 


Per cenU 


Percent, 

Moisture . 

■ 7-79 

Fibre 

. . 3 - 8 ^ 

Crude proteins. 

• 24-44 

Ash . 


Fat . 

. 1-85 

Nutrient ratio . 

I : 2-S 

Starch, etc. 

■ 5874 

Food units 

. 124-46 


Estimated value as a feeding stuff:—;^S sr. per ton in London 
(June 1910). 

No. 3. Variety “ Maragwe.” Kidney-shaped beans about | inch 
long, with small hilum; grey or reddish-fawn in colour, striped 
and splashed with black. 

An analysis gave the following results:— 


c 

t 

Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Moisture . 

, 12-88 

Fibre 

• 3-15 

^Crude proteins. 

. 21-30 

Ash . 

• 3‘62 

Fat . . . 

0-96 

Nutrient ratio . 

I : 2-84 

Starph, etc. 

• SS'IQ 

Food units 

. 113-8 


The commercial experts reported that these beans are 
suitable for use as human food. But would be difficult to sell 
in th^United Kingdom. The best market would probably be 
South Africa, where they should be worth about £g per ton 
(February 1910). 

No, 12, Variety “ Maragiiii” JMedium-sized oval or rounded 
beans, averaging ^ inch in length, a«d of even.light stone- 
grey* colour; a few white beans iTete also present. The 
hilum was white and surrounded by a dark ring. 
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* • Per cent. 


♦ Percent. 

Moisture . ! 

. 11-24 

Fibre 

• 3-36 

Crude proteins. 

. 21-87 

Ash .. . 

■ 3-59 

Fit . . . . 

.* no 

Nutrient ratio . 

I : p-8i ~ 

Starch,*etc. 

. 58-84 

Food units 

. 116-3® 


Commercial experts reported that these twans might be 
ised for human fodd. They stated, however, that* they would 
le more likely to sell well on the Continent than in the United 
Cingdom for this purpose (February 1910). 

No. 20. “ Maragwe Grey.” Medium-sized oval beans, 

if greyish stone colour with small white hilum edged with blaOk. 
dost of the beans were in good condition, but a few were 
hrivelled. 



Per cent. 

.\ 

Per cent. 

Moisture . « . 

10*90 

Fibre 

4-08 

Crude proteins . 

21-61 

Ash 

3-28 

Fat . 

1-24 

Nutrient ratio. 

I : 2-85 

Starch, etc. 

58-89 

Food units 

11600 

These beans appear 

to be 

practically identical 

with the 


Maragwe beans, variety No. 12 ” (see above). They were sub- 
nitted to commerical experts, who stated that they should find 
I ready market in Europe for human consumption, and that their 
-alue in London would be £6 per ton (June 1910). 


F. Variety “Dwarf MarveL” Bright, black kidney-shaped 
leans with inconspicuous white hilum. ■> 



Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Moisture . 

. 10-56 

Fibre 

4*12 

Crude proteins . 

. 31-94 

Ash ' . . 

•_ ^ 

Fat . 

ro6 

Nutjient ratio. 

. I : 1-60 

Starcii, etc. 

• 49-50, 

Food units 

' . 

. ,132-00 


These beans were submitted to commercial experts, who le- 
Dorted that it should be easy to’find a marketfor them as human 
ibod, and that their value in London would be about £9 a ton 


June, 1910). »» 

No. 9. Vari 0 “White Joiho.’’ Medium-sized white beans 
ibout i inch long, with smiril hilum. The beans were lig^tfy 
revered with brown dust ;*the surface was occasionally crinkled. 
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f 

• fer cent. 


f 

Per cent. 

Moisture . 

. 12-89 

Fibre 

2-94 ’ 

Crude proteins. 

. 21-37 

Ash 

. 3-13 

Fa^ . . . 

■ I- 5 S 

Nutrient ratio 

«. I : 2’'90 

Starch, etc. 

. 58-12 

Food units 

.‘ 115-30 

These beans were 

valued by commercial experts at about £9 

to £<) lor. per ton, c.i.f. United Kingdom p*orts (February 1910). 

No. 5. Variety “ 

Canadian Wonder.” Kidney-shaped beans, 

nearly J inch in length, of deep rich purple brown colour, with 

small oval hilum. 




‘ On analysis the following results were obtained 


1 

Plrcenl. 


Pfr cent. 

Moisture . 

• 13-52 

Fibre 

2-96 

Crude protfeins . 

. 21-00 

Ash 

• J'I 9 

Fat . 

• 0-95 

Nutrient ratio . 

. I ; 2-89 

Starch, etc. 

• 58-38 

Food units 

. 113-20 


The commercial experts reported that the demand in the 
Jnited Kingdom for beans of this type is small, but that the 
jrobable value in London would be about £c) per ton (February 
[910). 

No. 6. Variety “French Cocos." Small oval beans of cream 
:olour, lightly covered with brown dust. The surface was 
slightly wrinkled, owing to the drying of the beans. 

, An analysis proved that the beans had the following com- 
X)sition;— , • 



Per cent. 

/!»• cent. 

Moisture . 

. 13-35 Fibre 

3-04 

Crude proteins . 

.* 25-93 Ash 

. 3-88 

Fat . 

. ,1-50 Nutrient ratio 

. I : 216 

Starch, etc. 

. 52-30 Food units 

. {2100 


, e 

d'he beans were described by commercial experts as rather 
small for “ French, Cocos ’’ beams. The sample was old and 
broken, and for that reason would be unsuitable for human 
consumption. If shippc^ in good condition the probable value 
of these beans would be from £% lOr. to £10 per ton, c.i.f. 
United Kingdom ports (February *910). 

Na 7. Variety “ Soso Coooi.” Large plump beans about J inch 
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Ipng.of pale fawncploti*, striped and splasHfed with purpld maroon 
The hilum was oval and surrounded by a light-brown ring. 


• 

Per cent. 

• 


Per cent. 

Moisture*. 

. 12-23 

Fibre 

■ ’ 734 

Crude proteins . 

. 26-31 

Ash 

3 -iif 

Fat . 

, - ri2 

Nutrient ratio., 

t . 1 : 2-15 

Starch, etc. 

1 . 53’86 

Food units 

122-40 


The commercial experts reported that these beans are of good 
quality and likely to be readily saleable in the United Kingdom 
at from £g tQ^;C9 5.f. per ton, c.i.f. (February 1910), but it is 
possible that better prices would be realised in South Africa, 
where the demand for similar beans is good. 

No. 8. Variety “White Capucin.” Pale olJlong beans with 
almost square ends and possessing a distinct green colour. The 
beans were covered with brownish dust. 



Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Moisture . 

■ 13’6 i 

Fibre . 

. 3*21 

Crude proteins. 

• 24-43 

Ash . 

• 3'48 

Fat . 

• 1-31 

Nutrient ratio . 

1: 2-34 

Starch etc. 

• S 3’96 

Food units . 

118-3 

The commercial experts reported that these beans are of very 


good quality, and should be readily saleable at about ;^i2 per 
ton, c.i.f. United Kingdom ports (February 1910). 


G. Variety “Yellow Haricot.” Dull orange-yellow, kidney¬ 
shaped beans with small white hilum. A few broken beare 
were present in the sample. , 



Per cetti. 


Per cent. 

Moisture . 

. 10-18 

Fibre ., 

. 2-56 

Crude proteins. 

. 2616 

Ash . 

. 2-42 

Fat > 

• 1-38 

Nutrient ratio -. 

I; 2-3 

Starch etc. 

• 57-30 ^ 

|Food^ units. 

’ 126 


Commercial experts reported that these beans should be 
readily saleable for human consumption, and that their value in 
London would be £\o a ton (June 1910). 

No. 15. Variety “Batter Beani^” l.«jLarge flat beans about 
inch long, of, cream colwr with a distinct tinge of green. 
Slight wrinkled striations* t^ere observed, spreading from tlie 
hilum. 
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1 

1 Per cent . 


* Per ceiet . 

Moisture . 

■ 12-23 

Fibre . 

‘ - 4-39 

Crude proteins. 

. i;-68 

Ash . 

• 364 

Faj; . 

ro6 

Nutrieht ratio ( , 

, * i: 3 l 9 

{itarch etc. 

. 6i-oo 

Food units . . 

• 107-8 


The comnfcrcsal experts reported that this sample was of poor 
quality, the. beans being damaged, but that in good conditioft 
the product should realise ;fi3 to ;^i5 per ton in Logdon 
(February 1910). 

No. 16. Variety “Butter Beane,” 2. Large, flat, someiVhat 
cvnkled beans, about J inch long, and of crdSm colour with 


brownish spots. 

t 

The sample was slightly weevilled. 

Per cent. 

€ 

Per tent. 

Moisture .« 

■ 12-23 

Fibre . 

• 4 iSi 

Crude proteins 

. 18-50 

Ash . . *. 

. 4-20 

Fat . 

■ 0-99 

Nutrient ratio 

I : 3-35 

Starch, etc. 

• 59-57 

Food units . 

108-3 


The commercial experts who examined these beans reported 
that they were of poor quality for butter beans, being thin and 
shrivelled, and in this condition would not be worth over;fii 
per ton in this country. If good quality beans in better con¬ 
dition were shipped they would probably realise about £it^ 
per ton (February 1910). 

« 

* GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

• For the purpose'of comparison with the foregoing analyses 
the composition of a number of typical leguminous seeds, 
imported to the United Kingdom for use as foods or feeding 
stu^s, is given below:— 


t 

• 

Indian peas 
* (unbastced). 

1 Lenfe 
(unhusked). 

Haria>t 

b<»ns. 

Indian 

gram. 

Rangoon 

brans 

(white), 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

^Per cent. 

Percent. 

Moisture . 

■ l2’5 

n-7 

14*0 

10-8 

«3-3 

&ttde proteins , 

. 23-6 

249 

*3*0 

22'2 

19-7 

Fat . 

1-3 

i-S 

2-3 

2-r 

I** 


• S4-S d 

* 56-0 

52-3 

S4-I 

sr-8 

- 

• 57 

f’6 


s-8 

4-3 


■ 2-4 

2-3 

a 

f 2*9 

*4-4 

3-7 

Nnln^ ratio . 

.1:1-4 

1 : 1'-S 

am 

1:2-7 

BB 
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; ^ 

It willw observed^that in most cases ithe present .•samples of 
East African beans agree closely in composition with well- 
tnown leguminous seeds already on the market in this 
:oUhtry. » ’ 

.. ' f _ ^ 


FUNTUMIA RUBBER FROM WEST AFRICA. 

CbNSIDERABLE attention has been devoted recently by the 
Agricultural and Forestry Departments in West Africa to the 
question of tl.«, improvement of Funtumia rubber, and several 
new methods of coagulating the latex have been suggested. 
One, ,of the simplest processes consists in bailing the diluted 
latex and then rolling the freshly coagulated rubber into biscuits. 
Specimens of^ Funtumia rubber prepared by this method in the 
Gold Coast and Southern Nigeria have been examined recently 
at the Imperial Institute, and the results are given in the 
following account. 

GOLD COAST. 

(i) “Rubber prepared by boiling. No. i.” This sample was 
the portion of rubber, which coagulated first on boiling the 
diluted latex. The sample weighed lb. and consisted of 
nine biscuits of light-brown rubber marked by dark patches. 
The rubber was clean and very well prepared; it exhibited 
good elasticity and tenacity. 

An analysis gave the following results:— ^ 



Rubber as 
received. 
Per cent. 

Composition of 
dry rubber. 

Per cent. 

Moisture .... 

. ' 0'8 

— , 

Caoutchouc 

9'8 

go-s 

Resin .... 

. 7‘0 

7'i 

Proteids . . . *. 

2 X> 

2-0 

Ash. . 

. 0-4 

0-4 

biscuits were valued at 6f. 

4 

to 6 s. 6d. 

per lb. in this 


country^ with fine hard Para quoted ^t 7^. 7<f. per lb. and A.shanti 
Lump at If. lid. to 2 S. per lb. 

This rubber is of very gpod quality, the dry material c6n- 
taining over go per cent. 9 f caoutchouc* whilst the amounts of resin 
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and proteid are satisfacttfrily low. The valUgof the rubber would 
be enhanced if the formation of the dark patches on the biscuits 
could be avoided. This discoloration has probably developed 
during d''y>ng> and might be prevented fy dryii^ the biscvfits 
moreequickly. '*,■ * 

It is eviden^. tljat Funtumia rubber prepared by this method 
will command prices greatly in excess of those realised by , 
Gold Coast Lump. The use of the process by the natives 
should therefore be encouraged. Care must, however, be taken 
that the coagulated rubber is not over-heated, as it there¬ 
by becomes sticky and depreciated in value. ^ 

(2) “ Rubber prepared by boiling. No. 2.” This sample was 
the portion of ruljber which coagulated last on boiling, the 
diluted latex. It weighed only li oz. and consisted of nine 
thin sheets of light-brown rubber, very similar inwall respaets 
to the preceding specimen No. i. 

The rubber had the following composition:— 



Rubber as 
received. 
Pet cent. 

Composition of 
dry rubber. 

Pet cent. 

Moisture'. 

. 0'5 

— 

Caoutchouc 

. 880 

do 

00 

Resin 

. 9'2 

9'2 

Proteids . 

20 

2-0 

Ash. 

. . 0'3 

0'3 

The sample Was too small for separate valuation, but it would 

probably be worth at}out the 

same price as 

No. I. 


* This rubber contained 2 per cent, less caoutchouc and 2 per 
cent, more resin than No. i, so that it was not quite so satis- 


factoi}^ in composition as* the latter. 

« 

, SOUTHERN l^GERIA. 

“I^ntumia elaitica biscuits.” The sample weighed about 
14 oz. and consisted of 12 small biscuits of light-brown rubber, 
rather rough in appearance but clean and well prepared. 
Most of the biscuits were t|^oroughly dry, but a little moisture 
was present in some of* the‘thicker biscuits, which were 
masked with opaque patches. The f^iisticity an^ tenacity of 
the rubbSr were vdry good. 






AUISSISK tJKVM 


. o 


- ' " . — " '* ] ' 

A chemical examination furnished th<^ following results 

' 1 



Kabber os 

t 

Composition of 

* 

received. 

dry rubber. 


Per cmt. 

Per cent. 

Mqjsture . .“ 

: . 0-4 

— 

Caoutch^ 

. 88-0 

00 

00 

Resin . 

. 9-0 

9-0 

Proteids . 

2-2 

2‘2 

Insoluble milter 

. 0-4 

' 0-4 

Ash .... 

. 0-4 

0'4 


The rubber was valued at 8 j. per lb. in London with fine 
hard Para at'^iOf. 6d. per lb., and Lagos and Benin Lunp 
(selected) at 4s. ild. to 5^. ^d. pec lb. 

This rubber is of satisfactory composition; containing over 
88 jwr cent, of caoutchouc in the dry material.The percent¬ 
age of resin «, however, a little high. 

It will be seen from the valuation obtained that this 
Funtumia biscuit rubber would realise about 3^. per lb. more , 
than selected Lagos and Benin Lump rubber. 


LANDOLPHIA RUBBER FROM THE SUDAN. 

A SMALL consignment of rubber from the Bahr-el-Ghazal was 
forwarded recently to the Imperial Institute by the Sudan 
Government for examination and subsequent sale* The rubber 
jwa* derived from the indigenous rubber-vine, Landolphta 
owariensis, var. tomentella, and it had been prepared in biscuits* 
or sheets as recommended by the Imperial Institute in previous 

reports. -* 

Description of Consignment. 

) 

The*rubber biscuits and sheet varied in colour from pale to 
dark brown. Representative sd®pleSoWere retained for examina¬ 
tion and exhibition at the Imperial Institute, and the remainder 
was sorted according to quality into 4 lots, which were 
classified by the brokers as follows:— 

(i) Rough, irregular biscuits,o^ell cured 

and, in fairly gaod coijdition, strong i5olf lb. 
and clean. 
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(2) Similar to (i^^,Jbut rather inferior, k ^ 316 lb. 

(3) ifale biscuits, much better cured* thsfn 

(i) and (2), strong and in good con- 160^ lb. 
dition. « , 

■ Pressed sheet. 23 lb. 

The whole,of, the rubber was coated with powdered talc, 
which had no doubt been added to prevent the biscuits from, 
adhering tc^ether. 


Results of Examination. 

A chemical analysis of representative samples gf the dark and 
light biscuits gave the following results:— 



f 

Rubber as received. 

Compositioii of 

f 

Moisture 


Dark. 
Per cent, 

. 0'4 

Light. 

Per ceni. 

0-3 

dry rubber. 
Dark. Ught. 

Per cent. Per cefit. 

• 

Caoutchouc. 

. 

• 93'2 

92'4 

93-6 

927 

Resin . 


• 4'4 

5-6 

4’4 

5-6 

Proteids 


• 0-5 

05 

0-5 

0-5 

Ash . 


• i'5 

1-2 

1-5 

I‘2 


These figures show that so far as chemical composition is 
concerned the rubber is of very good quality, the two samples 
containing 927 and 93'6 per cent, of caoutchouc in the dry 
material. The amount of proteid is extremely low in both 
specimens aqd it is noteworthy that the percentage of resin 

is^higher in the light rubber than in the dark. 

< 

Commercial Value. 

The consignment of inibber was sold in London at pubHc 
auction and realised prices ranging from 6 j. to 8 j. a4 - 
per lb. The price of fine ^ard Para rubber on the day»of the 
sale was lar. i4- per lb. , /' 

The brokers who sold the consignment reported that the 
rubber was excepbonally strong, and tha\ with a little 
more care in preparationi it should realise prices comparing 
favourably with those of fnstera plantation rubbers. 
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GENERAL NOTICES RESPECTING ECONOMIC PRODUCTS 
ANa THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 

• MAURITIUS HEMP. 

There are,several plants belonging to*thl natural order 
AmarylUdacem wtiich yield fibres of considerable commercial 
importance. These plants are commonly, but erroneously, 
termed “ aloes.” Foremost among them are the different 
species of Agave from the leaves of which Sisal hemp and allied 
fibres are Gained. The cultivation and extraction of ^isal 
hemp have been already dealt wjth in this Bulletin in several 
artfcles (1903, 1. 201; 1904, 2. 260; 1907, 6. 28, 422 ; 1908, 6. 
212). Another plant of this class also largely grown for the 
production *0! fibre is Furcraa gigantea, the “ aloes vert ” of 
Mauritius, which yields the product known in commerce as 
“Mauritius hemp.” This fibre is produced in commercial 
quantities only in the island of Mauritius, although there is no 
doubt that it could be readily grown in many other countries. 

Furcraa gigantea occurs widely in tropical America, and 
has been introduced into Mauritius, St. Helena, India, Ceylon, 
Algeria, Natal, Nyasaland, the East Africa Protectorate, Uganda, 
Rhodesia, the West Indies, and parts of Australia. 

The p 3 ant has a habit similar to that of an Agave. The trunk ^ 
below the rosette of leaves attains a height of fiom 2 to 4 ^t. 
The leaves are from 4 to 7 feet long and from 5 to 8 inches 
broad at the middle. They are of a bright green colour, a?b 
channelled down the face and bear no marginal teeth or 
terminal spines. The flowers are groenish-white and are^borne 
on a branched peduncle or “ pole,”jWhich reaches a height of 10 ^ 
to 2Cf feet. As in the case of the Agaves and the other species 
ofthe “pole" bears^nuraprous oblong bulbils which, 
on falling to the ground, take root and reproduce the [Slant. 
Propagation is* chiefly effected by this m«ans. The life of the 
plant is usually about 7 to 10 years, and leaves can therefore be 
cut for about 4 or 5 years be^re ll»e plant “ poles ” and after¬ 
wards withers RfRi dies. • The plant is said to be hardier than 
any other fibre plant of it.<i*class,and to be abk to flourj^h under 
a greater divwsity of conditions of soil and climate. 
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It is stated that Furcfaa gigantea was first introduc^ into 
Mauritius from South America about the year 1790, as an 
omdmental garden plant In 1837 it had established itself in 
several parts of the island, and, although receiving no attentioh, 
it gradually spread over waste lands and abandonecT sugar 
estates, until inn872 the plants were so abundant as to suggest 
their utilisation for the extraction of fibre. ,An industry was 
started about the year 1875, and has continued up to the present 
time. 

There is little, if any, systematic cultivation practised in 
Mauritius, but the plant is found more or less in ay'parts of the 
island, and especially on the uncultivated coast lands. The 
plant reproduces itself by means of the bulbils, which fall to,the 
ground in sufficient quantities to ensure the rapid multiplication 
of the plant. Such bulbils as find themselves in ^ satisfactory 
conditions take root and grow to maturity, but, although these 
may be but a comparatively small proportion of the whole, they 
are nevertheless always too numerous and too close together, 
and are consequently unable to develop normally. Moreover, 
the lands on which the plant grows are overrun with Lantana 
and Leuccena glauca, so that the conditions are far less satisfactory 
than they would be in well-kept plantations. 

Two forms of Furcrcea gigantea occur in Mauritius, and are 
known as “I’aloes malgache” and “I’aloes creole.” It is not 
' known if these ^are two distinct varieties, but they can be easily 
distinguished especially when growing in the same locality. 
‘VValoes malgache ” is. more abundant at R^duit, whilst in the 
older coast plantations “ I’aloes crdole ” is chiefly encountered. 
The leaves of “ I’aloes malgache ” are thicker especially at the 
base than the leaves of “ I’aloes creole.” A comparative trial 
' with leaves of the two kindt gave results which indicate^ that 
the “aloe”‘of the coast regions, yielded more fibre than the 
“ aloe ” of R6duit.° 

The lands on which Furcrcea grbws are mostly in the hands 
of coolies, who cut the leaves and sell them to the mill- 
owners. Usually a price of, about 25-30 sous is paid for 100 
bundles of leaves, each containing from 6 to 20 or even 25 
leases, and weighing from 7 to 12 orijp.to 15 kilos. The average 
weight oV a bundle Is, however, about lo kilos. The same price 
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is paid for the ^pa^8s whatever the mailcet value of the fibre, and 

hence the raw material required for the production of a ton of 
fibre worth from 300^350 R.(;t20-;f23) costs only about 12-15R 
(i6s.-2&.). The chief items in the cost of production of a ton of 
fibre are of course the cost of extraction, labour and traffsport, 
but nevertheless the price of 25 sous offered •fo» 100 bundles of 
leaves is much to* low. If the fibre manufacturers desire to see 
the cultivation extended and the supply of their raw material 
increased, they ought to offer a remunerative price and one 
which would be proportional to the selling price of the fibre. 
The cultiva?^s would then, perhaps, create new plantations, 
tend them carefully in order to increase the yield and diminish 
thtf cost of cutting and collecting the leaves.' 

The cost of transporting the leaves to the factory is very 
considerable when the leaves have to be carried great distances, 
and in some cases it would probably be economical if the fibre 
could be extracted on the spot, so that only about i/io part of 
the weight would have to be transported. With the ordinary 
small machine now in use, an installation might be very 
serviceable, which could easily be moved from place to place 
and enable the fibre to be extracted on the land on which it 


grows. One machine only requires 2J H.P. and the use of a 
small locomotive on which it could be carried would permit of 
the exploitation of aloe plants, which now occur at too great a 
distance from the factories to be utilised. , * 

The machine usually employed in Mauritius for the extraction • 
of the fibre is known as the “gratte” or “scraper,” and»is 
manufactured in the Colony. It somewhat resembles the 
raspador which is so largely used in ^Mexico for the preparation 
of Sisal hemp. The machine costs about 250 R. withCut the 
motftr, and requires the services of*two men. * 

The following descripticftw of ^the machine and mode of 1 
extracting the fibre, by M. Regis de ChazaX Engineer to the 
Forges et Fonderies de Maurice, has beeq published in the Kew 
Bulletin, iSpoTpp. IOI-103 :— 

“ Description of Machine.” Theijaachine generally in use in 
Mauritius fo|; extracting^bre trora the leaves of the green Aloe 
{Furcreea gigantea) is known under the name of gratte. This 
gratte consists of a^rum about 2 feet in ’diameter and i foot 
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wide. On Hie circumferAce of this are bolted %inch L-shaped 
blades parallel to the axis. These blades are generally of iron, 
but steel is preferred. They are firmly fijjed to the drum by 
means ofi^bolts and nuts. The drum is mounted upon an axle 
and n!bde to revolve with great rapidity close to and against the 
front or edge ef a feed table (servante). Th? feed table is 
adjusted by means of screws so as to approach the revolving 
drum within a distance of quarter inch to an inch, as required. 
It is composed of a stout brass plate and lip fitted firmly to a 
piece of hard wood by means of a bolt. The plate and wood 
are themselves fixed to two wooden bars, 6 inchesrSy 6 inches, 
which serve as guides in the movement of the feed table back¬ 
wards and forwards. < 

“The most difficult task in connection with working the 
gratte is the exact adjustment of this feed table. • It is most 
necessary that the blades on the drum and the edge of the feed 
table are so adjusted that they work freely and evenly, and at 
the same time bring every fibre in the leaf in contact with the 
beaters. The proper adjustment of the feed table in regard to 
the beaters is stated to be the secret of the success of the gratte 
as a fibre machine. This adjustment should be performed with 
the utmost care before the machine is started. When once 
adjusted it is important to maintain the feed table in its proper 
position and prevent any displacement during the process of 
Working. ^ 

» ‘The drum should be turned at an average rate of 700 
reyolutions per minute'; while a higher rate of speed may be 
maintained without injury, it is found not desirable under any 
circurnstances to fall beloyr 620 revolutions per minute. The 
best arfd most economical work is that done at 700 revolutions 
per minute. * ® 

“ Method 'of Working .—The ajoe leaf is presented tip first 
along^he feed tablfe, and is drawn down between the latter and 
the' drum. It is thoroughly beateb by the grattes to about 
three-fourths of its length. By these means the pu^p is removed 
arid the fibre is left. The 1 ^ is then withdrawn and the other 
end'ipresented to the beaters until‘the w|»ole is cleaned. 

"Two men usually work at each machine. They .stand one 

. on each jlde of the feed table and work alternately. It is 
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‘desirable* for ra^d work that one of the men should be left- 

handed. Each man in turn presents his leaf to the machine and 

withdraws^ it as soonP as possible. In a regular and efficient 

working «f the machine it is arranged that one man or the o^er 

should always have a leaf in the machine in course of being 

jcleaned. To av6id accidents the feed table is now provided 

with a wooden guard. This guard prevents the hands of the 

workpeople from being caught by the beaters. 

“ Mounting the Machines .—The machines are generally 
mounted in p»^s, both working on the same axle, and driven by 
steam or water power. The driving wheel, fixed midway'on 
the axle between the two machines, should have a minimum 
diameter of 18 inches, with a strap 6 inches wide. A single 
adjvkstment of the feed table should last from 8 t& 15 days. At 
the end of that time it is generally found necessary to readjust 
the parts to ensure good results. 

“ The framework of the machine is securely attached to ' 
substantial masonry work by large bolts about 5 feet long. The 
machines must be thus firmly secured or the vibration during 
the process of working would soon cause them to become 
detached. The arrangement of the machines in pairs on the 
same axle could be extended in the same line indefinitely, 
provided the necessary distance is preserved between the centre 
of each machine. One of the largest fibre factories in Mauritius 
contains twelve machines; that is, six pairs arranged as already 
tiescribed. 

“ Treatment of the Fibre .—When the fibre first leaves the 
scraping machine it is covered with mucilage, possessing corrosive 
properties, which dries on exposure to tfie air. The tendency of 
this mucilage, if left on the fibre, "is to turn it a yellow, and 
sometimes even a reddish colour. To prepare the fibre with a 
bright attractive appearance the'best‘plan is to .place it, as soon 
as it leaves the machine (or as soon as it has been weighed, to 
check the amount produced by each man)” in warm water of a 
temperature of 60° to 80° C. (140° to 176° R), and leave it 
there for about two hours. It shoulS* then be washed in two 
waters, and finely exposed>to the sun to be dried. o 

“A treatment recei^y employed consists in washing the 
fibre in cold water only. In the first washing, soap is used at 
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the rate of 2 to 3 per cent, of the wet fibre. After beinif 
thoroughly washed with soap the fibre is passed through pure 
water until all the soap has disappeared, then exposed to<the 
sui^ and dried. By these means a beautifully whit^ fibre is 
obtained. When thoroughly dried the fibre is afterwards 
scutched, to get* rid of pith and dust. This*process is usually 
performed by a machine constructed on the^lan of an ordinary 
gratte, but fitted with four blades instead of twelve. These also 
turn away from the feed table instead of towards it. The fibre is 
inserted at an opening about 6 inches higher th^, the centre of 
th€ axle. It is carried away by the movement of the beaters, and 
remains on the top of the drum, where, exposed to the repeated 
blows of the beaters, it is cleaned of all dust and impurities. 

“ It may be cnentioned that, owing to the corrosive nature of 
the juice of the aloe leaves, the workpeople are* compelled to 
wear strong leather gloves. The gloves are fastened to the 
• wrist by leather bands. As the gloves are provided by the 
proprietor, and they wear out very quickly, they constitute quite 
an appreciable item in the cost of working a fibre factory.” 

The yield of dry fibre from the fresh leaves usually varies from 
2 to 2‘S per cent., whereas in the case of Sisal hemp a yield of 
about 3‘5 to 4 per cent, is obtained. It is not possible to estimate 
the yield of Mauritius hemp'obtainable per acre, since the plant 
is not gro<vn and cultivated in regular plantations, but it is 
pjpbable that one acre of planted Furcrma would give about 
50,(X)0-6o,cx)0 leaves^yielding from J to i ton of marketable fibre.* 
* There are between 30 and 40 fibre factories in Mauritius, 
about half of which are worked by water-power through the 
met^um of the antique <>fater-wheel. The quantities and value 
of the fibre exported during tbe years 1894-1908 are given in 
the following table:— 


ft94 

Tonst 

£ ‘ ' 


Tons 

£ 

844 

11.435 

. 1902 

2,/II 

60,120 

189s 

1,291 

• 27,116 

1903 

I.49S 

35,335 

1896 

950 

16,889 

1904 

1.890 

40,225 

1897 

1.165 

i6,i$| 

1905 

1,648 

36,202 

1898# 

1.472 

2847s ‘ 


1,919 

47,282 

1899 

2.214 

37.735 

/907 

2,834 

63,231 

1900* 

3.056 * 

*62,695 

1908 

2,108 

39.966 

1901 

1.223 

22,623 

1 
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It is* evident from these figures that the prices obtained for 

Mauritius hemp are liable to considerable variation. These 
fluctua^ons, like these of Sisal hemp, take place in accordance 
■with tj;e Manila hemp market. The values of all th*es^fibres 
were very high at the end of 1905 and the beginning of 1906, 
when “good fair” Mauritius hemp was quot«I in London at 
about ;^30 per tAi. The price fell rapidly during 1907, until in 
March 1908 it had reached ;^I9 1 or. per ton. The value then 
remained fairly constant, fluctuating between 19 and £,2\ lor. 
until the |^ter part of 1909, when a gradual rise took place. 
At the present time the market value is about £26-£ij per 
ton. . 

^^auritius hemp resembles Sisal hemp in its general properties, 
t^pt is usually somewhat finer, softer and weaker than the latter. 
It is chiefly employed for rope manufacture and especially for 
mixing with Manila and Sisal hemps for the production of medium 
grades of cordage. • 

It does not seem likely that any great extension of the 
Furcrcea industry will take place in Mauritius. There is no 
doubt, however, that if plantations were established the cost of 
cultivation and upkeep would be very small and would be largely 
compensated by the diminution in the cost of collection and 
transport of the leaves, which actually forms a considerable 
proportion of the cost of production owing to the plants being 
distributed over wide areas and often at a grdat distance^rom 
the factory. It has been recommended that in Mauritius the 
plants should be laid out in rows about 4 or S feet apart, fed 
with the same distance between successive plants in each row. 
It is stated that the leaves can be* cut about four yeap after 
planting, a second crop can be c^btained ten months after the 
first* a third crop 15 months later, and further c^ops every 18 
months until the plant dies. ' • , 

f In considejing this question of establishing plantations with 
the object ofjreating a regular exploitjftion, the question arises 
as to whether it would not be more profitable to grow Sisal hemp 
than Furcrcea. The advantjges**of Sisal hemp are that it 
usually realises a slightlff higher price than Mauritius hemg, and 
that the leaves yielcyi Ia!^er percentage^of,fibre. Oq the other 
hand the Furcraa plant can be cut at an earlier age, lives for a 
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longer peri^, and the leaves are free from Ipines. 'Duri 
recent years Sisal plantations have been made in Mauritius, a 
^t appears probable that the fibre industry*will develoji in t 
direction. «• 

About thirty ^ears ago, Furcraa gigantea was introduced ii 
Natal and has since spread along the coast lahds. A serii 
attempt was mkde about twelve years ago to cultivate the pli 
in the vicinity of Port Shepstone. Plantations were establish 
encouragement was given to the settlers to plant small an 
with this crop, and a mill was erected and equipped with 1 
needful machinery. The plantations were afterwards neglect 
but were reclaimed^ in 1906. Various types of extract] 
machinery were tried, and finally the Finigan-Zabriskie mach: 
was adopted. The transport of the leaves to the factory v 
found to be a heavy expense, but this could have been consid 
ably reduced, either by laying down tram-lines or erecti 
machinery in the plantations. With regard to the collection 
the leaves, it was found that the best results were secured 
cutting from seven to nine leaves each month. The yield v 
found to be about | ton of dry fibre per acre. It has b< 
suggested that many of the “thorn lands” in the upper p 
of the country would be suitable for Furcrcea, and it is stated tl 
there are immense areas which are not fit for any other crop 
^account of the stony soil and low rainfall. It has also b( 

^ pro^sed to enefcurage natives to grow the plant in shelte; 
spots in the locations., The opinion has been expressed tl 
Furcraa is more profitable to grow in Natal than Agave on fai,,^ 
good soils, but that the latter plant may be more successful on 
the ligjjter and more sandy'soils. This view is based on a com¬ 
parison of the production of leaves per acre, the percentage ;^ield 
of fibre, and ^he duration of life of the plants. 

Purcreea giganteq also grows weft in Nyasaland and produces 
fibre of excellent quality throughput the Protey;torate up to 
elevations of 2,900 feet.* During the year 1910, acres have 
been planted with this crop, and 270 acres are ready for cutting'. 
The crop for 1909 amount^ to tons, and that for 1910 is 
estinj^ted’at 29 tons. I * 

Sample^of the Sbteaf Furcraa gigMtea from the East Afnca 
Protectorate, Uganda, Nyasaland^ Southern Rhodesia, Natal, 
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3 t Heknp, Indi% sfnd South Australia" have been ‘txamined 
at the Imperial Institute, and an account of the results obtained 
and the quality and ^lue of the fibres has been published in 
“ Colonial®Reports—Miscellaneous, No. 58. Selected Reports 
from the’Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial 
Institute. I. Fibres. [Cd. 4,588.] " > » 

• Another species, oF. cubensis, grows readily in Tobago and 
Trinidad and in many other tropical countries, and is said to 
yield a strong, lustrous fibre. The yield of dry fibre varies from 
2 to 3 per cent, of the weight of the fresh leaves. Samples of 
the fibre of tiSs plant have been forwarded to the Imperial 
Institute from Sierra Leone, and have been submitted to examin¬ 
ation.* The results of the investigation will he found on page 
86 of the publication referred to above. 


BURMESE BLACK VARNISH OR LACQUER. 

In a previous number of this Bulletin (1910, 8. 32) a 
risume of information was given regarding the natural varnishes 
of China and Japan. That article is now supplemented by an 
account of a similar product obtained and used in Burma. 

The principal constituent of Burmese lacquer, or “ thitsi,” is 
an oleo-resin obtained from the “Black Varnish ‘Tree’’ {Mel^ 
ttorrhm usitata, Wallich), a deciduous species 50-60 feet high, 
which frequents open forests, composed principally of “Eng” or"* 
“ In ” {Dipterocarpus tuherculatus), but is rarely met with in drier 
regions. The tree occurs in the native*state of Manipur, which 
lies between Assam and Burma; in^Burma from Prome, Pegu, 
and Mlrtaban down to Tenasserim and also in Siam. It ascends 
to 3,000 feet elevation, and wouW probably succpd in sit^uations 
with a temperate climate free from frosts. ’ 

To obtain the varnish “ V ’’-shaped incisions are made in the 
bark of the tree by means of an iron chisel of peculiar shape. 
The two sloping cuts forming Ijie ” are about 9 inches in 
length and 5 inches apart ^ the upper end, meeting at the poiiit 
of uniop at an acute ajgle? A bamboo coUpcting-cup^ abc«it 
6 inches in length, with a slanting mouth, is driven into the bark 
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of the trd at the base'of the incisions, a<l 3 the exuding sap, a 
thick, viscid, greyish fluid is caught in the tube. After about ten 
days the exudation from the wound cease^. and the contents o/the 
col^ecfing-cup are emptied into another vessel. A fresh slice is 
cut off the triangular piece of bark formed by the two sloping 
cuts, and thfi c 611 ecting-cup is fixed higher.up the tree near 
the new scarification. The sap continues to exude for anothef 
ten days, after which time the wound is abandoned. The 
tapping takes place all over the trunk of the tree and the principal 
branches; as many as 40 or 50 scars have been noted on one 
trae, some being at a height of 30 feet from th^ground. The 
amount of varnish yielded \aries considerably ; old trees appear 
to produce more fhan young and vigorous specimens. Thfe best 
time for tappipg is from July to October. When the trees are 
leafless during the hot season they yield no sap. 'It is estimated 
that one collector can obtain from 40 to 50 viss (146-182 lb.) of 
varnish in a season. 

The chemical composition of “ thitsi " or Burmese varnish has 
recently been the subject of investigation by Mr. Puran Singh, 
Acting Imperial Forest Chemist in India, and the results are 
published in the Indian Forest Records, 1909, vol. i., part iv. It 
appears that the most important constituent of “ thitsi ” is urushic 
acid, which forms about 85 per cent, of pure samples, and that 
this and the other principal constituents are identical with those 
of Japanese iacquer. Further experiments by the same inves¬ 
tigator proved that the moist atmospheric conditions essential in 
'the hardening process of Japanese lacquer are also necessary in 
the case of “ thitsi.” 

In Burma “ thitsi ” is used for a variety of purposes. In a liquid 
state it is often employed ^ a varnish on wood-work, or utilised 
to render^paper or cloth waterproof, as is the case in thd manu¬ 
facture of the characteristii; Bufnnese umbrellas. Coloured with 
vefmilion, orpiment or indigo, it is used to ornament various 
articles of domestic or religious use. Ashes or teak sawdust are 
mixed with it to form a kind of putty, which is used on wood¬ 
work or basket-ware tosibrm^a foundation on which finishing 
crats of varnish are afterwards laid. |It is also ived as a cement, 
and is jasgeiy employed for this pilose in the manufacture of 
the glass mosaics used in the decoration of Buddhist tempio. 
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I Manuj^actifre of Burmese Larger-ware. ^ 

There are several kinds of “ thitsi ” lacquer*work which are 
produced at different centres, each of which has a peculiar style. 
The most' distinct are the lacquered basket-work of Pagan, 
the Prome gold-lacquered ware, the moulded lacquer-war^ of 
Mandalay, and tjie Manipur varnished ware, a < 

• In Pagan ware the foundation of the lacquered article ’is 
either basket-work or plaited horse-hair. The basket-work 
consists of finely divided stems of a bamboo {Cephalostachyum 
pergracile), which are closely woven over a mould. This basket- 
work is so skiiMly done that such articles as cylindrical bo^es, 
circular trays and covers can be afterwards turned on a lathe. 
To prepare the basket-work to receive the lacquer the meshes 
are filled with a rough clay, ashes or sawdust, mixed with inferior 
kin 3 s of “ thitsi.” Over this a thick coating of raw “ thitsi ” is 
applied, which binds the whole together, and the article is then 
placed in some cool and shady place or in an underground 
cellar to harden. After three or four days the lacquer has set 
and the article is then placed on the chuck of a bow-lathe and 
ground down with stones of graduated fineness, until a perfectly 
smooth surface is obtained. Many coats of lacquer are applied, 
and after each has hardened a process of rubbing down and 
polishing is carried out. The finishing coats of lacquer are next 
applied, and these are frequently coloured. If the article is to 
be further ornamented it is placed on a lathe ^and the gloss 
,of the. polished surface removed. It is then handed to the 
engravers, who etch the design on the groundwork by means of 
a metal style. A coating of coloured lacquer is then rubbed 
over the design, and after this has harjjened the article is turned 
on a lathe and the excess of coloured lacquer removed. ' The 
etched lines of the design are the only parts which retain the 
second colour. If several colqprs are used in the design, only 
those parts that are to appear in the same cofour are etch(^ at 
one time, and after the applicAtion of each colour the excess of 
lacquer is remJved by turning the article on the lathe. Four 
colours are in general use; these ^re black, red, yellow and 
green. Black is produced^ by uSing the varnish in a pure state 
red is ditained by mixing ij with vermilion, yellow by orpimftit, 
and green by adding iiliigo to the yellow. When die design is- 
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,coii^)Ietedi two or thfee finishing coatsi6f ^fine vainish are, 
applied and polished. 

In the Prome gold lacquer-ware the early stages of manu¬ 
facture are similar to those already described for P%an ware; 
Afftr a perfectly smooth groundwork has been obtained, the 
article is re-vvnifhed, and before the “ thitsi" has become hard, 
gold leaf is applied and adheres firmly. The plain gold-lacquered* 
wares are produced in this way. If a design is required it is 
painted on the groundwork with a mixture consisting of finely 
powdered orpiment and gum. Gold or silver leaf is then 
applied to the whole surface, as in the case of tiffi plain wares, 
and after this has set the article is washed in water, which 
removes the orpiment paint and reveals the design in black<on a 
gold or silver ground. 

The ornamental moulded lacquer of Mandalay is done ovir a 
foundation of basket-work or wood, the preparation of a smooth 
groundwork being carried out on lines similar to those pre¬ 
viously described. The moulding material consists of “ thitsi ” 
mixed with rice-husk, cow-dung ashes, or finely powdered bone- 
ash. The ornamental work, moulded by hand on a soapstone 
slab, is transferred piece by piece to the surface to be orna¬ 
mented ; finishing touches are given with wooden modelling 
tools before it is set A coating of “ thitsi ’’ is then applied all 
over (no other fixing being required), and the article is placed 
in a moist place to harden. In some cases where the design is 
inflow relief a layer of the moulding material is spread on the,^ 
surface to be ornamented, and whilst in a plastic state a soap¬ 
stone mould is pressed on the top of it. When this is set it 
receives a coat of fine “ thitsi,” and presents the appearance of 
a finfcly carved panel of ebony. This form of ornamentation is 
rapid and easy, and suggesti a more extensive use. In Manipur, 
where the Varnish is known as kheu,” articles of wood, stone, 
metal or leather fire coated with it. The raw varnish is usually 
mixed with cow-dui^ ashes for‘the primary dbats, and, after 
hardening in a moist place, the rubbing dowffVrith stones of 
various grades takes pla^. The articles are then soaked in 
cold water, imd rubbed with fhe rough leaves of Ficus cunia 
until a surfoce of the required degre%of smoothness is obtained. 
The fiiilshing. cofts of pure varnish are then appli^, and 
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between each application the process or soaking in water and 
rubbing down with leaves is carrietf out Leader articles 
treated in this way take a rich black polished surface, and have 
tl\p appearance of patent leather goods. • 

In Burmese glass mosaics the use of “ thitsi ” as a cement is 
well illustrated. After the groundwork has been prepared in 
the usual way, it is varnished with “ thitsi ” arfd Allowed to ^ry. 
The design is theiT sketched in chalk, and pieces of coloured or 
mirror glass cut to the required shape. Each piece of glass 
receives a coat of “ thitsi ” on the back, and is pressed firmly 
into the position it is to occupy. Thin strips of a putty, com¬ 
posed of “ thitsi ” mixed with sawdust, are then placed round%ach 
piece of glass, and serve not only .as a binding, but also assist 
the* design. The whole receives a coat of * thitsi," and before 
this has hardened, the mouldings are coated with gold leaf and 
the glass surfaces cleaned. The mo.saic of coloured glass sets 
firmly, is remarkably durable, and presents a very showy if 
sometimes gaudy appearance. ♦ 

In better-class work the “ thitsi " is boiled, then sprinkled with 
water and allowed to cool. Ashes are then thoroughly mixed 
with it until a plastic material of the right consistence is 
obtained. Mouldings are then formed and placed in position 
on the surface to be ornamented. Small pieces of coloured or 
mirror glass are inserted in the plastic moulding material and a 
final coat of “ thitsi ” applied all over. If it is to be gilded, 
the gold leaf is pressed on the varnished surface before it ^as 
, quite hardened. 

In the paper previously referred to, Mr. Puran Singh suggesis 
that in order to improve and develop the Burmese lacquer 
industry, greater care should be takeA in the preparation gf the 
lacquer, and he recommends that t^e Japanese methods already 
described should be adopted. With the artistic ability of the 
Burmans and a material at hanfl which has beqp proved to equal 
that used by the Japanese workmen, it is reasonable to aslume 
that a much more important lacquer industry could be developed 
in Burma than that existing at present. 

Samples of “thitsi” lacquer ^nd*apecimens of various styles 
of Burmese lacquer-warqi and glass mosaics are shown in jthe 
Indian galleries of fte Iiflperial Institute. , 
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THE DISTRIBUTION AND UTILISATION ^'oF 
CHROMIUM ORES. 

• ff’ 

iN^picvious numbers of this Bulletin articles ha^e been 
published giving information regarding the occurrence and 
utilisation of ores sf a number of the less commpn metals, such 
as iantalum, vanadium and tungsten, which have in recent 
years acquired certain technical importance on account of their 
application in steel manufacture or in other special branches of 
industry. Though chromium and its ores are much better 
known than the products just referred to, it seem 3 *^orth while, 
at the present juncture, to give a similar risumi of information 
regarding this metcti, since it has also found application in <the 
manufacture of hard steels, and a number of important new 
applications of its compounds have been made in rpcent years. 
Further, interest also attaches to this metal from the point of 
yiew of readers of this Bulletin, since a number of deposits 
of chromium ores have been discovered of late in British 
Colonies. 


ORES OF CHROMIUM. 

The chief chromium ore of commercial importance is chromite, 
a compound of ferrous oxide with chromium sesquioxide, con¬ 
taining, theoretically, the equivalent of 46'4 per cent, of metallic 
chi/>mium. One or both of the metals may be replaced to a 
grpater or less degree by magnesia, alumina, silica or lime. The 
mineral crystallises in octahedra, and has usually an iron-black 
colour, but a brown streak, a sub-metallic lustre, hardness about 
5'5 and specific gravity 4‘32 to 4'SS. It is sometimes feebly 
magnetic. Chromiferous iroli ore is also employed as a, 
of chromiuKi, and has lately beeq mined in Greece to^some 
extent It may sontain up to the equivalent of 50 per ceitl, of 
iron, and varying amounts of chromium up to atout 3 per'cent 
These two minerals constitute the only ores at fucesent utilised 
on a large scale as a source of chromium, but there are several 
minerals which carry smaft pertentages of chromium, such as 
pcatite (chrome spinel), crocoisite (PMO,CrO,) (chtome yellow), 
chrome diopside, chrome garnet, chrome mica, etc. 
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frontier. T^e ore is mpst abundant near^Dubostitz^ where 
dep>osits occur over an area of 114 square kilometres. Chromite 
occurs in paying quantities in serpentine at Orsova in Hungary. 
The ore is of low grade, shipments averagifig about 40 per cedL 
of chromium sesquioxide. The ore occurs in an extenshre area 
of serpentine on the left bank of the Dfinube, and has been 
worked, to a small extent, by means of open cuts at Ogradina, 
Dubov.i, Plavishevitza, Tsoritza, and Eibenthal. 

United Kingdom.—Ca.tom\ie occurs in Banffshire at Portsoy, 
and in the Shetland Islands, Unst, and Fetlar. The deposits of 
Unst are on the North side of Balta Sound, in a sixties of large 
nodular masses, which seem to be connected. In a quarry 
between Heog and,,Keen Hills the ore forms a mass 86 feet 
deep and 60 feet wide. A large amount of work has been done 
on a deposit at Sobul Hill. ^ ‘ 

Norway .—There is a small production of chromite from 
Drontheim and Roeraas. 

' Germany .—In lower Silesia there are situated large deposits 
of low-grade chromite. One of these occurs on the southern slope 
of Mount Zobten between Schweidnitz and Jordansmuchl. The 
ore occurs with varying quantities of magnetite in serpentine, 
and carries from 35 to 42 per cent, of chromium sesquioxide, 
19 to 22 per cent of alumina, and the same quantities of ferric 
oxide. Some work has been done on the dejjosit, but owing 
to the low grade of the ore and its unsuitability for use as a 
refectory material, the work has been abandoned. In Upper 
Silesia, veins of chromite have been found in serpentine near 
Frankenstein, but their exploitation has not been a commercial 
success. 

Grtece .—A large quantify of chromiferous iron ore has been 
produced lately in this country. The more important d^^sits 
are situated to the north of Atheqs, Boeotia and Locrida being 
noteworthy places in this resf)ect. * The ores carry the equivhlent 
of so per cent, of iron and about 2‘s per cent, of chromium, and 
are found in veins as^ciated with serpentine, wlKch have been 
injected into the white and yellow limestones. From the con¬ 
cessions held by one comfJany, north of Mount Ptoon, 185,000 
ton# of ore was exported in 1907. Ohromite ordis carrying 30 
to 50 peftcent of chromium sesquioxide are exported from the 
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Lamia^ district, ^here there exist important deposits of the 
mineral, which have been but little worked, so far. 

Chromit; is produced in large quantities from the, 
Ural diltrict, the principal regions being on the banks of the 

^ 9 

Kamenka and Topkaja. There are about fifty chromite mines 
in*the district,, whose combined annual output reaches about 
2 S,<X )0 tons. Chfomite occurs in large granulaf masses near 
Ekaterinburg, about eight miles from Bisserk and also near 
Kyschtinsk. A factory for the manufacture of bichromates is 
situated near Elabougi, on the river Kama, and consumes about 
2,000 tons ^ ore per annum. 


Asia. 

Asia Minor .—For many years the bulk of tlje chromite pro¬ 
duced came* from Asia Minor. As a general rule the ores are 
very soft, low in silica, and fairly rich, containing over 52 per 
cent, of chromium sesquioxide, and for these reasons find favoui; 
for the manufacture of bichromates, for which purpose the 
ores must be finely ground. The ores of New Caledonia have, 
however, largely replaced those of Asia Minor owing to better 
internal transport facilities, lower ocean freights, and lower 
taxation. A large number of deposits occur to the south o< 
Broussa in the Province of Aidin, this ore being shipped from 
Smyrna. The deposits of Makri, which at one time produced 
30,cxx> tons annually, are interesting in the fact that the quality 
, of the ore, which occurs in pockets and veins of irregular sfze, 
deteriorates with depth. Other important deposits occur 9 t 
Harmanjack (15 miles north of Broussa) and at Antioch. 

India .—A large proportion of the chromite produced in Jndia 
comes from Baluchistan, where it^is obtained in the Quetta- 
Pishift and Zhob districts. The ore occurs iii veins and irregular 
segregated masses in the serfibutine^hich accompanies the great 
basic intrusions of Upper Cretaceous age amongst the hills "bor¬ 
dering the U^er Zhob valley, both to the north and south. 
There are indications that these deposits may continue along 
the Lower Zhob, as far as the^Tothi Valley. 

A very promising depc^it has been located about two miles 
east of Khanozai, in^he FIshin district, where a vein-like mass 
of rich chrome ore about 400 fojj^ long, and having an average 
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breadth of f feet has bften found. The art, pn anaj^sis in 
the laboratory of the Geological Survey, was found to contain 
^4 per cent, of chromium sesquioxide. The^ locality is connected 
by a^ood road with the Khanai railway station, about I7 miles 
distant. In the Andaman Islands, near Port Blair, in 
the village of Chakargaon, large loose blocks of, chromite have 
been found, bqt no ore has been located in ^situ. In Bengal, 
chromite has been located recently in Singbhum, in serpentine 
at the Sura pass, on the road from Chaibasa to Sonua. Twelve 
small excavations have been made, and in all of these the 
minetal has been found. When found in situ, the ^e occurs in 
bed-like veins up to 10 inches in thickness; in one pit these 
veins form a network. The junction between the ore and 
serpentine is usually sharp, but occasionally the passage is 
gradual. The ore is stated to carry over 50 per cent, of 
chromium sesquioxide. 

In 1907 chrome ore was produced in considerable quantity 
from the State of Mysore, where it has recently been discovered 
in the Shimoga, Hassan, and Mysore districts. 

The chief locality in the latter district is Kadd Kola where 
a con.siderable amount of ore containing from 30 to 52 per cent, 
of the sesquioxide occurs in a narrow vein which expands, in one 
place, into a lens-like mass. 

At Salem, in the Chalk Hills, Madras, chromite occurs and 
'was worked to ^ small extent some years ago, about 100 tons in 
all Keing exported. The production ceased owing to a fall in price. 
Tke chromite-bearing areas consist of intrusive masses of 
olivine-chromite rock, the mineral occurring in very thin veins 
and also in lumps in the bejls of the neighbouring streams. A 
vein ot chromite 4 to 5 inches wide has been found in the ser- 
pentinised olivine al^Kanjamallai. » 

The output in tons from the two* chief producing districts of 
Indiarhas been as tbllows during recent years:— 

1903 €904 1905 1906 1^7 1908 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Baluchistan 248 3496^,2,708 4,375 7,274 4.135 

Mysore . — — -• — 11,029 610 

I ^ 

deylon .—Alluvial ^chromite has bedJ found in the Bambara- 
botvwa district and in several other localities in Ceylon. 
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Brijj^h North t^omeo .—A sample^i^frotn Mall^alli Island 
examined in the Scientific and Technical Department of 
the Imperial Institute was found to contain 5r2i per cent. 
<Jf chramium sesquloxide. A chromite sand also qccurs on 
Maraslnsing Beach. ' 

Japan .—Chromite js known to occur in tqany localities, both 
in detrital depc»its and in situ in serpentine. Most of* the 
deposits so far exploited have been of small extent and therefore 
soon worked out. The most important mine now working is 
that of Wakamatsu, in the Province of Hoki, where the ore 
averages 4*% per cent, of chromium sesquioxide and is easily 
worked. On the upper courses of the Mukawa in the province 
of, Iburi, chromite occurs extensively both in serpentine and as 


The production during 1907 and 

1908 was as follows :— 

Province 

1907 

1908 


Tons 

Tons 

Hoki 

1.475 

2,004 

Bitchu 

768 

420 

Chikuzen . 

47 

20 


America. 



United States .—Chromite occurs in many localities in the 
United States, but the deposits are usually not of workable size, 
or are situated where the cost of freight will not permit of competi¬ 
tion with foreign ores. The deposits of commercial importance 
occur in Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, WyoJhing* 
and California. All the ore produced in 1908 was utilised •for 
furnace linings, none being employed for the manufacture of 
chrome alloys or salts. Most of the^ore was produced in Shasta 
County, California, a small quantity being obtained frodi Con¬ 
verse County, Wyoming. The only deposits at present worked 
in California are those of fijiasta County, the mdte important 
being on Shot-gun Creek. The ore occuft in a serie% of 5 
lenticular misses, quite close together^ ranging from 200 to 
1,500 tons, aifd connected by more or less vein-like stringers. 
Parallel zones of ore have also bfjn found in the locality, but 
have not yet bedn worked. The ore has been found in at least 
twenty-five other countili in this State. These deposits ihiffer 
from the disadvan^ge of being some (fonsiderablS distance 
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from centref of consumption, and as the saiNn| vessel^ which 
formerly carried the ore from San Francisco to ports on the 
Atlantic no longer run," most of the mines have been closed. 

In Converse County, Wyoming, an important deposit has 
been^opened up recently at Deer Creek Canyon, alfcut 15 
miles south-west <jf Glenrock. The ore,'which is dense and 
finetgrained, contains on the average 35 per ^nt. of chromium 
sesquioxide, 17 per cent, of ferrous oxide, and occurs in the 
form of a lens. The ore body has a length of about 600 feet, 
and a maximum width of no feet. 

Canada .—As will be seen from the statistics coproduction 
given in Part II. of this article {see next issue), the output of 
chromite since 1904 has variM between six and eight thousand 
tons per annum, most of it being exported to the United States. 
Practically all the chrome ore produced comes from;the FasteVn 
townships in Quebec, where the ore has been worked in 
Coleraine, Garthby, Wolfestown, and Ireland. The larger pro¬ 
portion comes from the Black Lake district, where most of the 
producing mines are under the management of one company,, 
whose holdings cover an area of 6,ocx) acres. The largest 
producing mine in this district is pit No. i, situated on the road 
between Coleraine and Black Lake. The main shaft is on the 
slope of a gently rising hill, and the ore body on the surface is 
about 120 feet long and 50 feet wide. At a depth of 80 feet 
the ore body tjkes a sudden pitch and largely increases in size. 
Thfc deposits controlled by this company are said to be well 
equipped with modern means for concentrating the ore, and 
much development work is being done. 

Near Ireland township,^ chromite is shown in an open cut 
near Ihe crest of a hill. The ore occurs disseminated in. a. 
band 25 feet long and 8 feet wide. It is stated that 50 tons of 
ore have bhen obtained from tlys pit, and there is reason to 
belieye that a godd milling ore could be obtained in quantity- 
The disseminated ore showed on analysis 23 to 47 per cent, of 
chromium sesquioxide. The deposit is situated %bout 2^ mileS' 
from Coleraine railway sta^^n, but the roads ate not in good 
condition. * ^ 

Ih Wolfestown township, chromite ^ been found in numerous 
localities, but little^s known as to the extent or value of the 
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deposit^ Several •cartloads of ore Jarrying 55 per cent, of 
chromium sequioxide were obtained from a deposit near 
Breeches Lake, Gajthby township in 1894. The deposit is, 
about nihe miles from D’Israeli on the Quebec Central Raijjvay. 
About Iwo miles from this station is a deposit of considerable 
dimensions situated *on a hill which was worked to a small 
extent some yeais ago. The “dumps” on several pits are 
stated to show good milling material. Outcrops of ore also 
occur at South Ham township, but apparently no work has 
been done on them. A deposit occurs about twelve miles from 
Robertson s^tion, Leeds township. In 1887 about 54 to«s of 
ore carrying from 51 to 52 per cent, of chromium sesquioxide was 
produced. Apparently very little work has’ been done on the 
deposit since then. A promising deposit is^ situated about 
foiir miles from Eastman station, Bolton township, on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Iq 1896 about 27 tons of chromite 
was obtained from this deposit and shipped to Liverpool. , 
Newfoundland .—Deposits of chromite are known to occur 
and have been worked at Bluff-Head, Port-au-Port bay on the 
west coast. The country rock is a diorite traversed by broad 
belts of dark green serpentine. Several exposures have been 
worked, and have given ore containing from 39 to 50 per cent, 
of chromium sesquioxide ; one outcrop which is 8 feet wide at 
the surface has been exposed over a length of 97 feet The 
blocks of massive chromite obtained contain sn»all granulated 
^ particles of serpentine, distributed throughout the mass, whJbh 
necessitates dressing the ore in order to obtain a marketabte 
product During the period 1895-99 about 6,000 tons of ore was 
exported, mainly to Philadelphia, for tise as furnace linings. It 
has been demonstrated that by suUable dressing the ore will 
yield 75 per cent, of concentrates carrying 55 per cent., and 25 
per cent, of tailings containing fcss ^an 25 percent o!’chromium 
sesquioxide. Several new and extensive deposits have been 
discovered inland from Port-au-Port bay aud on the head waters 
of Bay D’Est Sfid Gander Rivers. These latter ores are stated 
to carry a small quantity of platinu»% 

continued.) 
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Appointments.—Mr. J. R. Hill, B.A. (Cantab.), of the Scientific and 
Technical Department of the Imperial Institute, has been appointed 
Government Chemist to the Institute of Medical Research at Ki]oia 
.Lui^ur<in the Federated Malay States in succession to Mr. Id J. Eaton, 
formerly an assistant at the Imperial Institute, who has been Appointed 
Agricultural Chemist in the Federated Malay States. 

Mr. F. W. Barack, Mercers’ Company’s' Research Fellow at the 
Imperial InstiQite, has been appointed Manager ^f the Public Testing 
and Conditioning House of the Belfast Corporation. 

Mr. J. S. Coates, B.A. (Cantab.), has been appointed Mineral Surveyor in 
Ceylon, in connection with the Mineral Survey of the Island, which is being 
carried on under the supervision of the Director of the Imperial Institute. 

The following have been appointed assistants in th|, Scientific and 
Te<Anical Department of the Imperial Institute since the commencement 
of the present year:— 

Mr. G. T. Bray, Dr. J. R. 'Furlong, Ph.D. (Wurzburg), and, Mr. 
H. W. Winter. 

South AMcau Maize and Kaffir Corn; Season 1910-1911.—Since 
1908 arrangements have been in operation at South African port# for 
the inspection and grading by Government experts of maize for export. 
The grading regulations for the coming season have now been published, 
and are as follows:— 


<• 


! 

Class. ; 

Grade Mark 
on Bags. 

K.W. I. 1 

I. 

i 

F.W. 2 . 1 

i 

2. 

F.W. 3 . ' 

3- 

r.Y. I. 

f 

4- 

F.V. 2. 

5* 

i 

K.W. I. i 

6 . 

R.W. 2 . 

7* 

V 

4 

K.Y. I. 

8. 

R.y. 2. 

9- 

/.M. 

10. 

R.M. , 

II. • 

■ No Grade. 

12 . 


DKSCRIPTION. 


To be sound, dry, plump, and well cleaned, with < 
maximum together of one per cent, of yellow, discolourec 
or defective grain. 

To be sound, dry, and reasonably cleaned, and not con 
taining mote than three per cent, of defective grain anc 
five pet cent, of other coloured grain. 

To be sound, dry, and reasonably cleaned, and not con 
taining more than eight per cent, of defective grain anc 
eight per cent, of other coloured grain. Berries may be 
of irregular size and shape. 

To be sound, dry, plump and well cleaned, with a maximun 
together of one per cent, of white, discoloured or defec 
tive grain. 

To be sound, dry, and reasonably cleaned, and not con 
taining more than four per cent, of defective grain anc 
five per cent, of other coloured grain. Berries may h 
of irregular size. 

To be sound, dry, and well cleaned, with a maximun 
togetl^r of one pet cent, of yellow, discoloured o 
dmective grain. t 

To lie sound, dry, and reasonably cleaned, and not con 
taining mor« Sian four per cent, of defective grain am 
five [Kr cent, of other coloured grain. Berries may b 
of irregular size. 

To be bright, sound, dry, plump and well cleaned, with i 
maximum of one per cent, of white or discoloured grain 

To be sound, dry, and reasonably^l^aned, and not con 
taining more than four per cent, of defective grain am 
fiv^fer'cent. of other coloured grain. Berries mayb 
of irregulafsize. 

To be sound, dry, and reasonably ijeaned, and not con 
tiuning mote thai^raht pet cent, of defective grain. 

To be sound, dry, and reasonably cleaned, and not con 
wining more than ten per cent of defective pain. 

To include all maize which cannot be classed in a highe 
grade, but It dry condition and fit for Aipment 
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In thiltable F.JV.^* Flat white, F.Y. = slit yellow, R-^V. = Round 
white, R.Y. = Round yellow, F.M. = Flat mixed, and R.M. = Round 
mixed. 

Btanda^ samples of this season’s maize have been supplied to the • 
Imperial, Institute by the Union Government of South Africi and *tre 
exhibited in the Public Galleries of the Imperial Institute, where they 
can be seen by those interested. • « 

It has also been ajranged to grade Kaffir corn or Dari which maj* be 
shipped from South African ports in the coming season,’and the grades 
of this material are as follows:— 


1 

Class. 

j Grade Mark 

1 ^Jlags. 

DESCRIPTION. 

White. 

1 K. I. 

To sound, reasonably clean, and not to contain more 

than five per cerrt. of coloured grain. 

To be sound, reasonably clean, and not to contain mure 
than ten per cent, of white grain. 

Pink. 

' K. 2. 

1 

^yxed. 

; k.3 

• 

To include any other sweet Ivaffir C^n (excluding Jiba or 
Ghiba) which cannot be classed under red (pink) or 
white, provided it is sound and reasonably clean. 

No Grade. 

i K. 4 . 

j 

To include sjl Kaffir Corn in dry condition fit for export 
(including smutty) which cannot be classed in a higher 
grade. , 


In this case also standard samples of the season’s grades have been 
supplied to the Imperial Institute, and are on exhibition together with 
the maize samples referred to above. 

Camphor Production in German East Africa.—In a recent number 
of Der I^anzer (1910, 6. 86) some information is given regarding the 
results of a long series of distillation trials carried out at the Biological 
Agricultural Institute at Amani with cuttings from the camphor trees 
grown in that district. The total number of trees available is about • 
3,500, mostly three and a half years old with a few one year ol^er. • 
These were cut back to the extent of about one-third of their growth. 
This cutting back produced no ill effects, and at the end of the ensuSig 
rainy season the trees had regained their original size when cut. 

The results of the distillation trials ure of interest as confirming 
experience in Ceylon and elsewhere that the leaves are ri< 5 ier in 
camgboir thsui the wood. In the pre^nt experiments young twigs and . 
leaves yielded on the average about rz per cent, of distillate of which 
o'8 to o‘9 per cent was camphcJ andi o'j to o'4,per cent. oil. The ‘ 
latter still retained camphor, which could be recovered in workinf on a 
large scale, so*that the yield of camphor jn these experiments is 
estimated at ^^)er cent Woody branches, on the contrary, yielded 
only o‘is8 per cent of distillate consi^ng of o-o6i per cent camphbr . 
and 0-097 per cent oil. In gr(»wing Camphor trees, therefore, it is 
pointed out thut theplantef’s main object should be to encourage^ leaf 
formation. It was foypd advantageous to carr^ on the distillation in 
dry weather as then the raw material was drier to start wi?b and the 
actual distillation could be casied out more quickly. No certain 
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difference ^ould be detlated in the yield of aftn^hor obtirfned from, 
leaves and twigs collected from trees grown at different altitudes. 


^ Quebracho Wood.—The quebracho tree occurs in the forests of 
Argentina and Paraguay, and as its name signifies yttebrahacho, 
ax«)reaket) yields a hard tough wood, which is used, though not 
now so extensively as in former years, for railway sleepers on the 
A^entina railrfay^ The wood is also a valuable^ tanning material, 
and is exported in logs or chips for tanning purposes, and for* 
the manufacture of extract. The manufacture of quebracho extract 
for export has also in recent years become an important industry 
in Argentina. The quebracho forests of Argentina are situated in 
the Chaco territory, and in the provinces of Santi|go del Estero, 
Santa Fd and Corrientes. The Chaco wood is stated to be 
superior in quality to that f^om other regions and to contain a 
higher percentage <Jf tannin. Although quebracho wood by reason 
of its exceptional hardness can be used for constructional purposes, 
and, as indicated*above, is particularly valuable for railway sleeper*, its 
tanning value is of more importance, on account of the higher 
price which the wood realises forrthat purpose. Moreover its use 
, for railway sleepers has been less extensive in recent years, owing 
to the decreased requirements of the railway companies, who now 
frequently use metal sleepers. For constructional purposes and for 
railway sleepers, only trunks of a large size are suitable, but for 
tanning purposes or for the manufacture of tanning extracts, pieces 
of any size can be utilised. Comparing the value of the wood for 
the two purposes it is found that a railway sleejjer of quebracho 
wood is worth about 3^ dollars, whilst the same quantity of wood will 
furnish tanning extract to the value of 10 or 12 dollars. Most 
of the companies engaged in working the wood have therefore 
al^doned thef preparation of sleepers and turned their chief 
attention to the extract industry. The first exportation of quebracho • 
tAjod was made in 1889 from Santa Fd. From that time the 


trade has steadily progressed until in the year 1908 the total exports 
amounted to 254,371 tons,^of which 203,065 tons were shipped to 
the United Kingdom, 11,949 tons to the United States, 8,323 
tons to Germany, 7,282 tons »o Italy, etc. Colastin^ on the Parana 
river is the^ principal port of shipment. A large number o? com¬ 
panies are now in existence,in Argentina for the manufacture of 
extrs^ for export? One of the largest of these, it is stated, owns 
two factories producing 1,000 tons and 600 ton& of extract per 
month, respectively, ^here are several other fattcries producing 
*50 and 300 tons per month. The factories are equipped with 
modem machinery, stated t<*be jnostly of German manufacture. 

ITje yield of tannin from quebracho ^ood varies (from 25 to 30 
per' cent. The exports of quebracho asxtract in 1908 were 48,161 
tons, of'which 24 i 93 ff exported to the United States, 


42,518 tons to die United Kingdom, and 4,967 tons to Germany. 
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The Uni^ States^aild Germany were at fiaft the largest j consumers 
)f quebracho extract, but in 1907 the exports to the United 
iCingdom assumed some importance, and in 1908 they were two and a 
lalf* times fs large as the exports to Germany, This is explained by • 
he impo|ition of import duties by Germany, which checlfed |he 
mport trade and also affected in some degree the industry in 
Argentina. There is considerable competition in Argentina amongst 
hose engaged in thj quebracho industry, but it is stated that the 
woducers are likely to come to an agreement shortly with the 
dew of controlling the output and maintaining prices. The 
ixploitation of the immense forests of quebracho in the Chaco 
erritory proceeds but slowly owing to the lack of means of com- 
nunication. 'fhe cost of water transport is also high. , 

The Iron Ore Besources of the W(g:ld.—The results of an inquiry 
jn tWs subject made on the initiative of the CoMmittee of the nth 
international Geological Congress, Stockholm, 1910, have just been 
jubXshed. A detailed account of the iron deposits? throughout the 
world so far as they are yet known is given. The different portions of 
;he British Empire are dealt with by the following authors:— Great 
Britain, H. Louis; Canada, E. Haanel; Newfoundland, James P. , 
Howley; Western Australia, A. Gibb Maitland; South Australia, 

H. Y. L. Brown; Queensland, B. Dunstan; New South Wales, 
Edward F. Pittman; Victoria, J. W. Gregory; Tasmania, W. H. 
Twelvetrees; New Zealand, James Mackintosh Bell; British India, 

Sir T. H. Holland and F. H. De la Touche; Rhodesia, F. P. 
Mennell; Transvaal, G. A. F. Molengraaff; Cape Colony, Arthur 
W. Rogers. The portion dealing with the Crown Colonies, and 
Protectorates (including British Guiana, Ceylon, Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States, North Borneo and Sarawak, Sierra 
Leone and Gambia, Gold Coast Colony, Northern* and Southern 
Nigeria, St. Helena, British Somaliland, Uganda, East Africa Pro¬ 
tectorate, Nyasaland, Mauritius, and Seychelles) was supplied bj 
the Imperial Institute, and has already appeared in this 
Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 295-308. The section relating to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan is written by Messrs. Stanley Dunn and C. G. Walter 
Grabh^m, whilst that:Oii Egypt is contributed by Dr. W. F. Hume. 

Beport on the Work of the Injysrul Inetitate, 1909.— This report, 
giving an account of the work done for the ColonitK and India drying 
1909, has now been presented to Parliament and issued in the Annual 
Series of Colonjjl^eports [Cd. 4964-30]. * 

Freient Foeition of Cotton Cnltivatit^ —Professor Dunstan’s report 
on this subject, presented to the woent Brussels Congress of Tropical 
Agriculture, has^iow been pi^lished by the International Associatjpn 
of Tropical AgriculMre^pd ^lonial lieivelopmei^ (see notice m cover). 
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RECENT REPORTS FROM AGRICULTURAL AND. 
TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS IN THE\ 

COLONIES AND INDIA. 

« 

' /« Ms Section of the Bulletin a Summary^ is given of the chitf 
contents of general interest of Reports and other publications received at 
the Imperial Institute, from Agricultural and Technical Departments in 
the Colonies and India. 

(. Cyprus. 

Report on Cyprus Forestry. report by Mr. D. E. Hutchins, Chief 
Conservator of Forests in the East Africa Protectorate, describJhg the 
present condition of the forests in the island, the plantations that have 
been formed under the Forest Department and the stegs that shodld be 
taken in the near future to conserve and extend the forests. 

The demarcated forest of Cyprus covers nearly one-fifth of the island, 
and consists of about 140,000 acres of good pine {Pinus halepensis) and 
of about 111,000 acres of inferior pine mixed with scrub, while there is 
nearly 200,000 acres of coast scrub forest, thinly covered with a scrubby 
growth and a few pine trees. This last class of forest yields much fuel 
in the form of coppice cuttings. There is also available about 700 
square miles of rocky uncultivable land, now used merely for grazing; 
and it is recommended as a matter of forest policy, that this 700 square 
miles should be gradually reconverted to forest, so that eventually two- 
fifths of the whole island would be afforested. The beneficial results 
in improved climatic conditions, in greater fertility of soil and in the 
provision of a* better supply of timber, as fuel, are detailed, and illus¬ 
trations of such results accruing from re-afforestation are given froiti 
‘Switzerland, France, Italy, Austria and Germany. 

There was much wanton destruction of the forests in Cyprus during 
the Turkish occupation ; apd though this was stopped with the advent 
of Ae British, very little has been done to repair the damage. Natural 
regeneration of forests in th® island is everywhere feeble, di^ to the 
losses of ^edlings which take place during the long dry summer; and 
this slow regeneration is further Impeded by forest fires and by the 
cuetom of allowing goats to graze in the forest; and it is pointed out that 
future policy should include more adequate protection from the risk of 
fire and from destruction of young trees by goats. “She principal trees 
of the island are the Alepo and Laricio pines (P. halepensis and P. 
laricio, var. caramanica),cjdi^ {Qedrus libani, var. brevifolia), cypress, 
(Cupressus sempervirens), several oaks,^ plane, walnnt, and as under- 
^owtb, Quercus alnifolia and ArbuttH andrachni. It is considered 
likely, however, ttu!l many species previously found in Cyprus have been 
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extirpated drought ,'*and it is suggested thaVan arboretuiUj should be 
formed for the purpose of investigating the growth of exotic trees in 
Cyprus, and that, in addition, experimental plantations of species which 
do well in similar conditiins elsewhere should be tried. A long list of 
such species is given, and the localities in which they would probably ^o 
well in Cyprus are indicated. Sites for plantations are also suggested. 
The report is copiously 'illustrated with good reprojluctions from 
photographs. . 

Department of Agriculture, Annual Report for 1909-16.—The work 
done followed much the same lines as last year (see this Bulletin, 1909, 
7 . 324). The number of plants issued from the seven Government 
Gardens was 121,936, as against 73,800 supplied in the previous year. 
The new iron fOough introduced by the Department is in small but 
steady demand. A course of practical instruction in sericiculture was 
given during the year. The only disease of importance noticed was 
Puccinia rubigo-vera on barley. Experiments with exotic cottons were 
contijiued at Nicosia, and the results confirm previous observations 
that “ Sea Island ” and “ Allen’s Ix>ng Staple ” are suited to the climate 
of Cyprus, and that “Culpepper’s Big Boll ” may also be recommended 
for cultivation. 

.'Vnolo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The following notes on the progress of trade and agriculture in the 
Sudan have been taken from the monthly reports (April—July 1910) 
of the Central Economic Board at Khartoum. 

The Governor of the Upper Nile Province draws attention to the 
favourable opportunities for working the talh gum forests in the 
neighbourhood of Galhak, near Jebel Ahmed Agha. Causeways have 
been made to enable the produce to be brought down from the main¬ 
land over the marshes to the river, and 25 miles of cut r^d, crossed by 
native tracks, leads straight into the forests from the Meshra on thij 
Jlile. In spite of the favourable conditions, local merchants cannot 
work this gum district, owing to lack of capital. 

Consideration is being given to the possibility of producing a good 
milling wheat in Dongola and other districts.^th a view to the establish¬ 
ment at some future time of a milling industry at Port Sudan or Else¬ 
where. > (There is a very large demand in tigypt and along the Red Sea 
coast for wheat flour, and the market for flour in the Sudan is also 
increasing. ■* • , 

The exports of dura during 1909 amounted to 21,999 tons of the 
value ;^E 136,5 99, of which 19,847 tonsoftheval>je;£Ei28,2i7 wentto 
Egypt. Sudan dEffa is gradually establishing itself on the Aden market, 
to which 3,290 tons were consigned duriijg the first six months of the 
present year. The export of 1,061 tans to Jeddah is also of interest, as 
it shows that this trade, whic^ has been suspended since pre-Mah^i 
times, is becoming re-est^lishe^d. The export of over 2,000 tons of 
dura to London and Hamburg during the first six months of t^is year 
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is the fir^ instance of W>y export of Sudah ^hita on a ^>fflinercia| 
scale to Europe. 

The exports of sesamd during the year 1909 amounted to 6,133 
ralued at ;^E63,o66, of which 4,473 tons of She value ;^E^ 5,944 Jtere 
sejt to'Egypt, 817 tons of the value ;^E8,204 to Austria, and 596 tons 
af the value;^E6,454 to France. In 1908 the total exports were only 
;^25 ,o 84 in vajue., . 

t A new castor seed, which is said to have been introduced from Borgu,, 
(Vest Africa,'by Fallafas, is reported from Ef Obeid in Kordofan 
Province. The trees of this variety first appeared at El Obeid about 
yio years ago, since when they have increased enormously in number. 
They are from 6 to 10 feet high, and have seed spikes of a brilliant red 
:oloUr reaching to 18 inches in length. The trees ait' finer than the 
ndigenous variety, and produce larger seeds, which, it is expected, will 
become a profitable article of export when the railway reaches El Obeid 

A consignment of 649 lb. of rubber obtained from the wild vme of 
the Bahr-el-Ghajsal {Landolphia owariensis, var. iomentetta) wa? sold in 
London on behalf of the Sudan Government in March 1910, and 
realised prices varj-ing from 3J. 64 . to 8i. /^d. per lb., with fine hard Para 
selling on the same day at lof. ^d.'per lb. The rubber was prepared 
by natives under the supervision of an Inspector of the Woods and 
Forests Department. The cost of transport and marketing of this con¬ 
signment, including sale expenses, amounted to about 5/ per lb. 

The quality of the 1910 Tokar cotton crop was - favourably 
criticised by buyers in Egypt. The standard which has been 
reached is high, and many proofs have been forthcoming of 
the general interest which this marked improvement has aroused. 
For next season’s crop, 2,000 ardebs of good Egyptian Afifi seed 
has been purchased by Government for distribution, a quantity 
which will m^t all requirements, so that the sowing of only one 
qnality of seed is assured. The Government is undertaking a small 
|xperiment for the improvement of rain-grown cotton in Blue Nile 
and other Provinces by the distribution of £100 worth of selected 
seed, which will be given to responsible cultivators. The Governor of 
the Red Sea Province stak2s that the cotton of 1910 was of good 
quality and commanded high prices on the Alexandria market. This 
was largely due to persistent enorts in persuading cultivators to pick 
and pack the cotton clean. For the first time the cotton brought in for 
sale was put up in,two classes,' clean and dirty, and the prices offered 
varftd accordingly. The immediate effect of this classification was that 
dirty cotton was no longer brought in, and it was soon possible to offer 
practically the whole as first-class cotton. ‘ 

A list ^ the fibre-bearing pl^ts of the Sudan has been prepared by 
the Director of Woods and Forests)'and circulated. The list includes 
tbp following plants which yield fibres pf economic^ value: Hibtsms 
tamabinju, MaUuhrf capitata, Sda rAoiSN/otia, S. cordifolia, and Urem 
lobaia. All these yield bast fibres which are suitable for use as jute 
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snbstituteaand, if proj^rly prepared, would ^eet with a r^dy sale in 
{he jute market Trtie fibres, however, require careful preparation by a 
process of retting, but, judging from samples of fibres'received at the 
Imperial Institute from ihe Sudan, the art of retting and extracting 
fibres doesfiot appear to be known there. In order to create ait indus¬ 
try in thes? fibres it would therefore be necessary first to instruct the 
natives in good methods qf preparation. Other fiJ^re-jielding plants 
included in the list' are: Sansevieria guineensis, the fibre of which 4 s 
being experimentally Extracted by machinery*at Bor; Musa sp., the 
sheathing petioles of which yield fibre valuable as a substitute for Manila 
hemp (the extraction of this fibre has to be effected by hand and 
requires a certain amount of skill); Eriodendron anfractuosum and Calo- 
tropis proara, flosses of which are of commercial value as stufgng 
materials for use in upholstery, and Borassus flabellifer, which yields 
palmyra fibre used for brush-making. •• 

A^culture and Lands Department: Report on milling and baking 
tests of some Sudan Wheats. —Notes on six wheats growij in the Sudan. 
The best for nulling is a wheat somewhat resembling Muzaffemagar 
wheat from India. The other five were irregular in type, but one of 
them, “ Debba Dongola,” proved to* be of good quality and likely to be 
saleable in the United Kingdom if selected and marketed in a clean 
condition. 


Uganda. 

The Official Report of the British Section of the Uganda-Congo Bound¬ 
ary Commission, 1909, gives the results of the operations of the 
British Section of the Boundary Commission, which were carried out 
during 1907-1908. The two sections (British and Belgian) carried out 
their triangulations independently of each other. Owing to the facts 
that the British section was accompanied by skilled to^graphers, and 
that its members kept in better health than their Belgian colleague^ 
they were enabled to do more mapping and to check their triangulations 
by bases and astronomical observations, which the Belgians either did 
not attempt or did only to a very limited extent. The Belgian Com¬ 
missioner, after having compared the results;,obtained by the British and 
Belgian triangulations, agreed with the Chief British Commissioner as 
regards 4the geographical positions of sotfie prominent features in the 
country near the intersection of the 30th meridian with the Vile-Congo 
watershed (latitude 1° 8' north). The <geographicgj features, native 
inhabitants, and fauna of the areas visited are all discussed in a seAes 
of extracts from the reports of the different members of the Commission. 
The Commissioir Vas accompanied by a geologist, Mr. J. S. Coates, 
who made geological observations and collected minerals, which were 
forwarded to the Imperial Institute for'* examination. Among the 
industries followed by the natives ate mentioned cattle-rearing, beski^- 
work, and canoe-buildm|| A'^small .t^ade in dried fish and salt is 
carried on by the natives of Lake Edward, who Exchange t^ese for 
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cere^ broi^tit down to l^rke^plac^ by the t^ves of th» uplands. 
The salt is obtained from Lake JCatwe^ a small craW-lake containing' 
salt water from 4 hich salt of fair qualftyn can be prepared. A small 
• ( amount of cotton is gtown and the natives are J)eing taught to spit},, it 
Ro^gh earthenware is made; and iron is worked in all the'hilly parts 
where irOnstOno abounds. Copper is worn by the natives* in' some 
places, but no eyid^ce was seen of its being worked by them. The 
geologist reports that recent-looking shallow-water deposits, com‘^ 
prising quaftz' gravels, sknds, and sandy clays 'with bands of glau¬ 
conitic sand, layers of ironstone, and some thin seams of 
ligpite, lie in two narrow belts under the escarpments on 'either side of 
the Semliki Valley near the south end of Lake Albert. In cqnnection 
with the geology of thejarea north-west of Lake Albertf'he reports that 
the country south of Pikoti is formed of biotite-gneiss of a tyjie exceed-* 
ingly common throughout Eastern Africa, and considered urtfavourable 
to the occurrence ot minertds of value. The report is illustrated by 
plates and maps. 

. Nyasaland Protectorate. 

Agricultural and Forestry Departinent Annual Report, 1909--10.—A 
> detailed account of the work of this Department during its first year 
(t9o8-09) was given in this Bulletin (1909, 7 . 314), and it is satisfactory 
to find that the progress then recorded is maintained. The following 
crops were obtained in 1909. The estimated crops for 1910 are given 
in brackets for comparison. .Cotton, unginned, 852^ ton*-(t,735^), 
coffee 34si tons (239^), tobacco ssof tons tea tg tons (32), 

jchillies 44 tons (59), Mauritius hemp 24^ tons (29), Sisal hemp, none 
. (I ton), Ceara rubber 448^ lb. (1,385 lb.), other rubber 1,68a lb. 

(1,738), maize 1751008 (264^), beans, none (37^ tons), ground nutS; 

' 7i tons (161^), ^wheat 19! tons (24^). The only crop which shows a 
1 ‘d^re^e is coffee, which is being replaced by tobacco and cotton. The 
^dvice given to avoid low-lying land near the river for Egyptian cotton ‘ 
has-been followed (this Bulletin, 1910, 8. 217), and in onedistrict 1,000, 
acres of sjich land bears this year a good crop of “Nyasaland-Upland” 
cotton. Selection experimepts with Nyasaland-Upland cotton are in 
progibss, and it is pointed out that the ideal plant of this type should 
« havfe (i^m^ibm height, (2) sfrong central stem with short inte^nodes, 
'tod (3) lateral branches arranged evenly round stem and slightly 
ascending from it. ^ The lint percentage from the plants from selected 
'se^avert^ed 28-7 as against 27-0, which is the average yield from 
uiiteldcted Nyasaland-Upland cotton. Experiments‘are also in hand 
i^h vartons exotic cottons. A scheme for the sd|l|^tion of cotton 
se^ ^ given in outline. The attention cA tobacco planters is called 
to'the desirability of establflhingaa rotation for this crop, and the 
. rotjsfon ^tobacco, cotton, ground nttt|, and a gieen numuie as. 

suggttte^ The resj^lts of expq|pimentaf'tBppil^^s of 4-yearold Ceara 
. rubber trees are given, and on the basis of thesd it is estimi^ 
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itut the Idekt per, trie for QeiJa rttM)er ii Nyaealiutd, cannot'be . 
much more than 3 ozs. per annum. lifBize was expt^ed for the first 
time this yar, and it is noted that great care should be taken that mai« 
is thqtou^y dry before*being ^pped, in order that it may atriye' in 
good condition. A small supply of soy beans received ip pro* 
duced a good crop of seed, and from this an excellent crop has heen 
raised this year, ^t is considered that soy bean wall be a yery useful 
•crop in Nyasaland a| a green manure, for stock feeding, ^nd for Ae' 
production of beans for export. 

• Rhodesia. 

Department of Agriculture, Southern Rhodesia, Report for 1909.-.- 
The exports ifdting the year of agricultural produce included I^iffir 
corn i,4r3i473 lb., maize 2,288,453 lb., and tobacco i9o,822 lb. The 
expejimental shipment of 10,000 bags of maize to tjie United Kingdom 
was successful, and merchants reported favourably on the condition of 
the,maize and its suitability for manufacturers’ Teqqirements in this 
country. It is, however, recommended that in future consignments 
more attention should be given to grading, that the bags should be 
uniform in contents, and that maize should not be exported in a 
mixed condition. * 

Agricultural Journal, 1910, 7 . No. 5.—Farms and farming in 
Rhodesia (a description of the Melsetter district)—Xhe Secdnd 
South African Irrigation Congress (abstracts of Papers read at the 
Congress)—The conservation of kraal manure—Rubber and coffee in 
Rhodesia (gives notes on the cultivation of Ceara rubber and coffee in 
the Melsetter district, and mentions that a sample of coffee grown 
in this area was recently valued in London at 47^. to 48X. per cwt)— 
Notes from the agricultural laboratories (calls attention to a fodder 
plant, believed to be a species of Pennisetum, obtaiped from native 
^ lands in the Gutu district, and which is suggested as worth trial int other 
parts of Rhodesia). 

Transvaal. 

• 

Mines Department, Report on the Manufgxtun of Iron and Steel in the 
Transvaal. 1910.—A brief report on the iron-ore resoujces dl the 
Transwal. The iron ores of the colonj are divided iitto thi^e main 
classes, (i) titaniferous ores, (2) jnagnetic quartzites, and (3) ordinary 
hsematites. The titaniferous ores outdrop in the, neighbourhood, of 
Onderstepbort. Jhey average from 45 to 47 per cent of iron,*but, 
contain from 13 to 19 per cent, of titanium oxide and are of no qommercud 
value at presenir* The magnetic quartzites cover a large aiekj and are 
well developed near Pretoria and also in ^e Airlie district; they cdntatn 
from 45 to 47 per cent, of iron, abo»t 24 per cent of silica, and a- epOr, 
sideratde amouiA of phosphoips. The haematite ores are of faftly gijpd. 
quality, but apparently 4paU fn amoi^t Limestgne is not |biUtd^ 
and the quality is'poor. Doubt exists as to i(rhether suitable i^e can he 
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produced use on a ^rge scale. The reptfrt ^indicate^ that the* 
establishment of an iron and steel plant to manufacture rails, wire, etc, 
would not be successful, but it states that a small electric furnace plant 
designed to produce high-class steel from th<- large accumi,ilationc of 
scr?p iibn in the colony should give excellent results. , 

Tht Geology of the Pilgrim^ Rest gold-mining district: Geological 
Sun>ey. 1910. , Memoir No. 5.—This district is, after the Rand, the 
most important gold-field of the colony. During 1909 its gold outputs 
was valued at over ;^40o,ooo. The topography, descriptive and 
economic geology are dealt with in detail in this memoir. Nearly all 
the reefs occur in the sedimentary formation of the Transvaal system, 
more especially in the Dolomite and the Black Reef Series. The more 
impprtant reefs are arranged conformably with the stratf and are known 
as “ flat reefs.” There is a less important set called “ cross reefs,” 
which cut across the^beds instea'd of occupying definite horizons, ^oth 
varieties are essentially quartzose in character, and constantly carry 
metallic sulphides, chiefly pyrites, and occasionally copper ores. Jt is 
supposed that the majority of the reefs represent a p^uliar form of 
quartz vein, generally arranged in cqnformity with the bedding planes 
of the sedimentary strata, and deposited at certain horizons along which 
’ the gold was introduced in soluble form by the circulation of under¬ 
ground waters carrying silica and iron in solution, the gold being 
precipitated mainly as the result of the reduction of the iron to the 
ferrous coiidition. Alluvial gold deposits also occur and are briefly 
described. The memoir is illustrated by many sections and reproduc¬ 
tions of photographs, and is accompanied by a geological map of the 
district 

The Geology of the Country around Zeerust and Mafeking. —An 
explanation of sheets Nos. 5 and 6 (Zeerust and Mafeking) of the 
Transvaal geological map. The area dealt with forms part of the 
sdbth-westem rim of the great Bushveld basin of the Central, 
Transvaal. The chief mineral resources of the area are represented by 
the Malmani gold-field, and the lead and zinc deposits south of Zeerust 
A new feature of the sheets described in this publication is the hill 
shadjpg, which greatly imprcfves the appearance of the maps, shows up 
the surface relief, and brings opt the close connection between scenery 
and geological structure. *' 

AgricidtUt-al Journal, 1910, 8. ,Nb. 32.—Ostrich farming in the 
Transvaal (a repott by the Government Expert on the possibilities of 
this industry in the Colony, in which it is suggested that an Experi¬ 
mental Farm should be' established)—South African ^ize and Citrus 
Confeence and Show, 1910—The Principles of L^d Settlement— 
The VjdBation of Artificial ^mures (gives particulars of the method 
of -.t|P^ manures on the result/'of their an^ysis)—Soil surveys— 
Agr^ltural lime (describes generally tj^fi physical properties of lime 
suitabte/or agriculteral purpose^ and pioints out that dolomidc 01 
magnesian, limestone is generally not suitable for tUs, especially in 
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South ^Africa)—tMafturial trials on mai%—(these confirm previous 
observations on the value of superphosphate as a manure for this 
grain)—Notes from the Chemical Laboratories (gives analyses of bats’ 
^ano, eld kraal manlire, wild “ lucerne ” {Merremia falmata, recom¬ 
mended as a valuable feeding stuff for ostriches), and peanut »cake) 
—Analyses of soils from Zoutpansberg (three analyses are given, all of 
which show good perSentages of “available potesh*” and phosphoric 
acid)—The Soy b|an (a general article describing th^ cultivation* and 
uses of the plant)—The poisonous principles of Gift-blaar— Den- 
drocalamus strictus (states that plants of this bamboo have been raised 
at the Government nursery at Barberton from seeds imported from 
India)—Thg “Codling moth” in the Transvaal (describes the life- 
history of the insect and remedial measures against it)—SoutlwAfrica 
show of maize and citrus fruits—Cotton (the second of a series 
of» lectures delivered at the Potchefstroom School of Agriculture) 
(describes the cultivation of plots side by side, with a view to the 
sslection of the best variety)—The Pasteuriser (describes apparatus 
for the sterilisation of milk)—Wool and its disposal. 

•N.4TAL. 

Agricultural Journal, 1910, 14 . No. 4.—Intensive methods ih 
farming—Top working fruit trees—The living bee. Part XXI—Some 
Wattle insects (describes the “ bag-worm,” “frog-hopper,” and “wattle 
chafer,” all of which attack wattle-trees in Natal)—Citrus export— 
Experiment Farm Reports. No. 5.—The maize crop in April (the 
crop was estimated at 645,000 muids as compared with an actual 
crop of 800,000 muids last year)—Tanning in South Africa and its 
drawbacks (points out that the principal difficulties in the way of pro¬ 
ducing good quality leather in South Africa are due to (i) the poor 
quality of hides obtained from draught cattle, ^2) indiscriminate 
branding, (3) carelessness in flaying and drying the hides)—Botaaical* 
analyses of veldt herbage (gives the botanical composition of the plapts 
on virgin land at Winkelspruit and Howick)—Top working of fruit 
trees—The Bloemfontein Maize Conference (gives minutes of proceed¬ 
ings)—Natal Agricultural Union (proieedings of the annual con¬ 
ference)—Tree planting (recommend^ more extensive afforestation in 
South Africa and especially in Natal). 1910, 16 . No. i.—^The maize’ 
crops in May (on May 31 the Ijpaize crop was estimate at 660,000 
muids)—Cotton growing on the Swarl Folosi (the cost of production 
on this area is,estimated at ss. per acre and the value of thS crop 
at ;£i 2 144. per acre. The varieties cultivated are “Caravonica” and 
“ Upland ”)—^heep and wool judging—Natal Agricultural Union ' 
(proceedings at the annual Conferenqj^ continued from the previous 
number)—Division of EntomologJ and Horticulture Report for 1909- 
1910 (gives infcftmation regaeding the export of various Citrus fruits during 
the year and of th* establishmeitt of a central packing-house in 
Durban for the sizing, packing and grading of Citrus fruit). 





Cape of Good Hope. 

Rtport the Department of Agriculture, 1909.— This publicaticm con- 
, tains SI reports made, by the heads of the tSuious section} of the 
Depastmeht and a report by the Under-Secretary for Agr^ulture, 
which summarises the progress made during the year. The following 
matters of special interest may be referred to. ^ A table of exports of 
ostri% feathers for the period 1889-1909 shows ,an almost steady 
increase in the quantity marketed and on the whole a general rise in 
the average value per lb. It appears that the United Kingdom and the 
United States each take about 31 per cent, of the undressed feathers, 
France 22, Germany ii, Austro-Hungary 3, and the Netherlands 
2 pervcent. Inquiries made recently indicate that therS is no imme¬ 
diate risk of over-production. The maize exported from Cape ports 
amounted to 54,737 tqns as comj^red with 4,909 tons in the previous 
year, and the prices obtained in London ranged from tor. 6rf. to 91. \\d, 
in November fort “white flat,” 91. lod. in May to 8r. \id. jn 
August for “yellowround,” and 91. ^d. in June to 8r. ii<f. in August for 
“mixed,” per 200 lb. bag. There jvere some complaints of grain 
being shipped wet, but immediate steps were taken to remedy this, and 
il is expected that this trouble will be avoided this year. Arrangements 
have now been made for grading “ Kaffir com ” for export (see page 286) 
Cotton is still being experimented with, but at present it is impossible to 
say whether formers will take up this crop. The total area under 
Turkish tobacco was 70 acres, but as the local market for Turkish 
tobacco is not large, formers are being advised to try American leaf in 
addition to Turkish. 

Agricultural Journal, 1910, 36 . No. 5.—The Turkish tobacco 
.industry in Cape Colony (a risume of information concerning the 
experiments whi(ffi have been in progress since 1905)—Irrigation * 

* deifolopment in South Africa with State aid—Results of irrigation, 
evaporation and dry land experiments in Cape Colony—Agricultural 
Zoology for South African students—Improving Merino flocks by 
selection—Co-operative experiments: Cereals (gives reports for the 
period,! 906-09 in trials by far&iers of various wheats, barleys and oats. 
One of the best wheats introduced recently appears to be “ Gluyas ”). 

* No. 6.—Dried fruit and raisin industry—A South African B(ftanic 

Garden (sug|ests a Botanical Gard^nt for South Africa)— Argemtm 
mexicfoa (describes the weed and suggests means for extermination)— 
Carbon disulphide for grain insects (desaibes the best njeans of applying 
carbon disulphide as an ^insecticide)—Manuring wheaHn the Humans- 
dorf district—Manorial experiments with oats; Humanstlocf district— 
Agricultural Zoology for Soq/ih African students—CmV»r lanceolatus 
(describes this weed, commonly knofn as “ Spear thistle,” and suggests 
measures for its extermination)—Co-oper|live experimdhts: Graaes— 
Future DtvSlopment id Agriculture in Africa—F»mers’ Congrns, 

' 'ijto. 1910,37. No. !.—Eradication of ticks by the starva^n method— 




Mantning of wiMtt at Ifat Caledon <l/l)brictr—J^»j^m vituda 
(records d>e extent of the occurreoce of vine mildew m tlm Colony 
during the past season)—Report of the Government lYoit Inspects 
f0t the jeason 1909-M (the total quantity of fruit exported amounted te 
180,612 cases)—Oittle dipping/tanks and how to construct t^em— 
Rural ^pe Colony (an illustmted description of farms in the Colesberg 
district)—^The manufacture of light natural wi^s jn Cape Colony— 
Agricultural Zooltm for South African students—Pumping tests on 
boreholes—Co-opOTtive experiments with clovers, vet&hes, beans, sulla, 
sainfoin, lupins, and kale. 


Sierra Leone. 

Report orF the Forests and Forestry Problems in Sierra Leon^ —Mr. 

A. H. Unwin, Assistant Conservator of Forests in Southern Nigeria, was 
d^uted in 1908 to examine the foreSts of Sierr^ Leone, and this report 
gives a summary of the results of his inspection and investigations. The 
ly-st portion deals with the forest in the Peninsulay Mountains, which 
occupies an apparent area of about 48 square miles on the map, but as 
much of the country is mountainous, the total area covered is rather ovei 
60 square miles. The forest was formerly much larger, but has been 
reduced by the formation of native ginger farms. It is now recommended 
that all land above 500 feet elevation should be afforested, which 
would approximately double the present area. About one-third of the 
latter is primeval forest, and about one-sixth has been cleared at one 
time or another, but has now become re-afforested, whilst the residue has 
been partially worked for timber. The forest is endangered by the work 
of temporary squatters, who are continually felling trees to clear virgin 
land for farms, despite regulations against such action. Adequate 
supervision by forest police is therefore a necessity. Brief descriptions 
of the principal timber trees occurring in the forq^t are then given. 
These include as perhaps the most valuable species, Lophira precera 
(so-called “ African oak ”), Mimusops sp., Pseudocedrela sp., OtdfieJ^ia 
africana (true “ African oak ”), Cklorophora excelsa (iroko), Pterocarpus 
sp. (African rosewood), and various Meliaceous trees yielding mahogany 
substitutes, etc. » ^ 

The second portion deals with the formation of forest reserves for the 
supply of timber as fuel, etc., to the Imperial War Department. For* 
this purpose it is suggested thal ^1) Tail Hill and Sugar Loaf Mountun ^ 
and (2) 1500 acres of mangrove swLmp near I]fellington and Allen 
Town should t),e reserved, and a scheme for the management of these 
selected areas is outlined. • 

The third part of the report deals with the Gola Forest, a banning 
of the inspection being made at Susuwru, which lies in the midst of a 
belt of copal trees (Copaifera sp.). This belt is ten miles long and 
from half a mfle to two milps wide, and in this most of the old treqji are' 
dying due to over-tapping, *not a single tree gf any size l]pving beat 
spared by the natives. It is recommended that this area ritonld^b* 
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reserved and |ts proper management undertaken hy the Government. 
The effect of over-tapping is shown by the fall in export of copal from 
5,061 cwts. in 1898 to 930 cwts. in 1907, when high prices would have 
induced large shipments if the material could hav»been procured. The 
area qf the^Gola Forest proper is about 256 square miles, and of^the 98 
species found in it, 48 also occur in the Peninsular Forest. A 
descriptive list of (hevnore important trees is <given, including those 
mentkined above. A notable species is Cyanoihyrus ogta (the Benin 
copal tree). The other afforested areas examined included the 
Kenema Water Reservation, the Panguma and Lome Mountains, the 
Blama oil palm belt, etc. 

Some forestry work is already done by the Agricultural Department in 
theCo|pny, especially in the planting out of copal and rubbfcr trees, but 
owing to lack of staff but little can be done in this direction. The 
report concludes with ^ a scheme* for the organisation of a Forest 
Department. In an appendix a very useful list of the indigenous trees 
of the Colony and (protectorate is given, with botanical names and th^ 
English, Timani, Mendi and Benin names of the trees when known. 
The report is well and profusely illustrated by reproductions from 
photographs. 

t 

India. 

Agricultural Departments. 

Imperial Agricultural Department, Memoirs, Chemical, Series, 1910, 1 . 
No. 8.—Water requirements of crops in India (gives the results of a 
long series of experiments made to ascertain the total minimum quantity 
of water required by a crop, and the period of growth during which each 
crop requires most water. 

• No. 9.— The Nature of the Colour of Black Cotton Soil. —The black 
4tott<}n soil of India covers an area of at least 200,000 square miles and 
produces the greater part of the Indian cotton crop. An investigation 
has been carried out with the object of ascertaining the cause of its 
black colour. The soil cracks to a remarkable degree in dry weather, 
forming large rents in the ground. The view has been expressed that 
this diking is due to the substance which imparu the black colour, 
and this point, therefore, has also*been studied. e 

Some writetp have attributed the colour to organic matter, others to 
the presence of grapjiite or of organic'salts of iron, whilst the curious 
idea h*s also been put forward that the colour is due to the presence ol 
a plant which excretes a black dye from its roots. 

The results of the work have shown that the black &>Ibur is chiefly 
due to the presence of several p|r cent of titaniferous magnetite and 
I to 2 per cent of soluble humils. The cracking of the soils is due to 
the l^e prt^rtion of clay which they cont^. The soils are not rich 
in oiganic matter and ^pear to be much improved by the application 
of organic nitrogenous manures. 
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Botanical Strict^ i§|o, 2 . No. 9.—The disease of pigeon pea 

and the parasitism of Neocosmospora vasinfecta. Smith, ipic?, 3 . No. i.— 
Studies in Indian tobaccos. I. The types of rus/ica, L. Yellow 

flowered Jpbacco. (Th* Indian types fall naturally into two groups: 
(i) tall pltmts with open habit and long internodes, and (2) show, bi^phy 
plants. Group (i) includes five types, whilst group (2) is divided into 
three classes depending mi the nature of the inflorescence, and includes 
.altogether fifteen types. A detailed illustrated description of each t>pe 
is given.) II. The ty^s of Nicotiana tabacum, L. (The avfthors recognise 
fifty-one Indian types of this species, which is the only species cultivated 
in the peninsula, where, as in other countries, it forms the most important 
source of commercial tobacco. The characters selected as a basis of a 
provisional sSfleme of classification are habit, shape of leaf, and 
similarity or dissimilarity of the inflorescence and lower leaves. In this 
way ^ two main classes are obtained, the first having petiolate and the 
second sessile leaves. The first class includes two sub-classes, the one 
ha^ng ovate and the other sub-cordate leaves. The second class 
includes thre» sub-classes, (a) having linear or lanceolate leaves, (b) 
having somewhat broader leaves, and (c) having wide elliptical leaves. 
A detailed description of each type included in these various sub-classes 
is given, with illustrations showing the habit of the plant, and the* 
characters of its leaf, flower and capsule.) No. 4.—The influence of 
the environment on the milling and baking qualities of wheat in India. 
(This memoir gives the results of an investigation into the change in 
character and quality of wheat when grown in different districts. For 
this purpose Muzaffarnagar wheat was grown at three different stations 
in 1907, and at nine different stations in 1908. The wheats thus 
obtained were submitted to milling and baking trials by Mr. A. E. 
Humphries in England and showed very different characteristics, the 
flour “strength ” varying from 52 to 75 and the “stabi(jty” from 64 to 
^ 84, and it was estimated that there was a difference of several shilliqes 
per quarter in value between the best and worst of the samples. In ,a 
previous memoir (this Bulletin, 1909 > 7 . 419) reference was made to the 
classification of the Punjab wheats. The twenty-five types distinguished 
in this group were grown in 1908 atCawnpofc,and the crops obtained were 
compared as regards consistency of gra^n, percentage of nitrogen, and 
weigh? of 1,000 seeds with those of the original wheats grown at 
Lyallpur, and in many of these caa^ also the three characteK mentioned 
show considerable variation as the result 6f change in^place of cultivation. 
The investigatioe is being extended to other Indian wheats, and’par¬ 
ticularly to three jelected wheats recently produoed at the Pusa Research 
Institute. 

Report of the Agricultural Researcht institute and College, Pusa 
{including Report of the Imperial Cdlton Specialist), 1907-09.—^The Pusa 
Institute has an estate of i|joo acres of deep alluvial land whicl^ is 
capable of growing neMy every rain-crop which gan be groi|n in the 
Indian plains. It is situated in the midst of a region of intensive culti- 
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vation, which is controll^ by a community of^digo planters. The' 
present pubfication contains the Reports for the yearl 1907-09 and the 
Programmes for the year 1909-10 of the Director of the Institute and 
the various officers associated with him. * , 

'^he Impenal Agriculturist has conducted manurial, rotation, and 
pasture experiments, and efforts are being made to obtain and acclimatise 
the best indigenous^ and exotic varieties of wheat, barley, oats, maizei 
rice, various pulses, oilseeds, sugarKiane, jute, flax and tobacco.. 
Attention has ‘also been given to the breeding afid rearing of cattle, 
sheep and poultry. 

The most important work done by the Imperial Economic Botanist 
during the period under review has been a botanical survey of the wheats 
of India. Several promising wheats have been isolated by selection 
and are now being tested (see p. 301). Hybridisation experiments 
are being carried out with the object of improving the grain, the straw, 
and the resistance to rust of the Indian wheats, and an inquiry is being 
made into the influence of soil, climate and moisture on the character 
of the grain. Much work has been done in connection with /ruit 
culture, and experiments have been carried out with flax. Hibiscus 
cannabinus, Crotalaria juncea and Si^l hemp. 

• The Imperial Agricultural Chemist is conducting an investigation on 
the effect of soil and manure on the composition of certain seeds, and 
is co-operating with the Imperial Entomologist in a study of the means 
of preventing injury by weevils to wheat and other grain when stored 
in bulk. An inquiry is also being made as to the cause of the colour 
of the black cotton soil (see p. 300). 

The Imperial Mycologist is studying the Wilt diseases of cotton, indigo, 
pigeon pea and gram, and experiments to obtain a strain of pigeon pea 
resistant to the disease are giving very promising results (.see p. 301). 
Attention has a(fo been given to the red-rot disease of the sugar-cane, 
th|: disease of the palms of the Godavari Delta, the coconut palm 
disease of Travancore, and the diseases of mulberry and other fruit 
trees in Kashmir. 

The Imperial Entomologists have directed their attention to the various 
insect pests of India, have made experiments on “ Eri ” silk culture, 
the cultivation of lac, and other problems. An experiment in apiculture 
has been started with a view to ascertain whether European bees will 
thrive in the Indian plains. A conapjehensive investigation is in pro¬ 
gress on the variou; flies which Attack fruit in India. 

Tile Imperial Cotton Specialist is endeavouring to ejfect the improve¬ 
ment of Indian cottom by (t) selection and distribution of seed, (2) 
the introduction of superior indigenous varieties and*better cultural 
methods, (3) hybridisation, a^^ (4) exotic varieties. Useful 

and interesting results have already been obtained. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa^ Bulletin INo. 16 . 1910. 
Second R^ort on the fruit Experiments at Pusa .—An account is given 
of experiments on fruit growing in the plains of India which were com- 
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taenced in 1905, inclt^ing a description of soil and climate of Pusa, 
and the methods Employed in planting, irrigating and cultivating. Of 
the various fruit trees cultivated, peach trees have made the most rapid 
grojvth aijd have been Ahe first to bear fruit. The varieties under 
experiment are all Indian kinds, but the fruit produced has been,far 
superior m both yield and quality to that ordinarily grown in the Indian 
plains. The methods ofatreating the crop and of gathering and packing 
,the fruit are fully described. a 

Agricultural Journal, 1910, 6. Part 2.—The furlough Panderings of a 
Director of Agriculture (describes the experimental farm of the West of 
Scotland Agricultural College, near Kilmaniock)—Agricultural improve¬ 
ments in Chhattisgarh—The outbreak of “blister blight” on tea in 
the Darjeelin^Plistrict in 1908-09—A new insecticide (suggests^lead 
chromate as a substitute for lead arsenate)—Cattle-breeding in Sind— 
The stem-borer of Sesamum—Entomokigical Notes (deals, inter alia, 
with “ Eri ” silkworm, Deccan grasshopper and a new indigo pest 
( Ypsolophus ochrophanes, Meyr.)—A promising weed {Melilotus alia is 
being recommended as a fodder plant and as a green manure). Part 3. 
—The edible mushroom, Agaricus campestris —Hairy caterpillars in the 
South Arcot district, Madras (describes the life-histories of two species 
which attack Pennisetum typhoideum and ground-nut)—School gardens— 
Andropogon sorghum, its cultivation and some of its enemies—Manage¬ 
ment of experimental stations in India—Agriculture at the Lahore Exhi¬ 
bition (gives illustrated descriptions of some of the exhibits, particularly 
fibres, wheats, and cottons)—Jute in rotation with paddy in the same 
year and its effect on food-crops—Bleaching of ginger (describes the 
curing and bleaching of ginger as practised in Travancore)—Caravonica 
cotton (gives a risumi of recent information regarding the cultivation of 
this tree cotton, and concludes that “ the tree cotton which will succeed 
as a field crop has still to be discovered ”)—The cultivatjpn of the banana 
in Travancore—Experiments on the availability of nitrogen in pe*t, 
peat moss and elephant dung as compared with certain other manures 
(it is considered that these three materials are about equal in value to 
cattle manure judging from the yields of dry matter and percentage of 
nitrogen obtained from plants grown on»them, but all are inferior to 
castor-cake)—Urine earth as a manurej-Some aspects of agricultural 
work i* the Chenab Colony—Eri silk cultivation in Coorg—A method 
of seed-testing in use among cultivators in the Broach district, Bombay 
—The effect of partial sterilisation of sbil on the production of plant 
food. , * 

Bengal. — Re^rt of the Agricultural Department, 1908-09.—Experi¬ 
ments with jute nave been continued at Burdwaii, and have proved that 
if Naraingunge seed is sown and care is ^en in cultivating and retting, 
the local cultivators can obtain fibrtf of a quality equal to that produced 
in Eastern Bengal. Jute-grqpving trials have also been carried ou^at 
Cuttack, Pumea, Berha*pore, Frasergunge, and qther localitigs. The 
acclimatised Upland Georgian cotton, known as “Buri Kapas,” has been 
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cultivated (>n the Chiabi^ Farm, but, owing ^Jartly to the drought,', 
unsatisfactoiy results have been obtained. Fltot experiments have been' 
continued at -Dooria, in the Muzaffarpur district, and the results show 
that on an area of 20 acres a net profit of aboit xos. pej acre was 
obbtined. At Bhagalpur an investigation is being made of {he sugar- 
yielding capacity of the Bengal canes, specimens of the different 
varieties having,be^ collected for the purpossfrom each Division. It 
is emended to test the possibility of obtaining improved varieties by a« 
system of chemical selection. An effort is being made to improve the 
silk industry of Bengal, and a central nursery has been established at 
Berhampore. Five model nurseries have been opened, making a total 
of fourteen now in operation. The work is being extended into the 
Mit^apore and Birbhum districts. Experiments are bting made with 
Italian and Japanese mulberry seed, and favourable results have so far 
been secured. A b^ief account* of the work of the Agricultural Stations 
is given in an appendix, but a full report of each is published separately 
(see below). , , 

• ‘Bankifore Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—The season was very 
unfavourable on account of the drought. The most important work of 
this station was the construction of a silo with a capacity of about 130 
tons, by means of which it is now possible to ensure a supply of fodder 
in times of famine. The silo was filled with green “ juar ” (sorghum) 
in September and October, 1908, and was afterwards closed. It was 
opened on April i, 1909, and gave a supply of wholesome fodder 
throughout the hot, dry season of 1909. The bullocks ate the fodder 
eagerly and remained in excellent condition. The mango crop of Bihar 
was a failure, but at the Bankipore Station an excellent crop was 
obtained owing to care in cultivating and irrigating the trees. 

Burdwan Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—Experiments have been 
carried out with, jute, rice, and potatoes, the greater part of the work 
b»ing devoted to the jute crop. It has been found that the Burdwan ^ 
({|strict can produce a fibre equal to good Narainganj jute and much 
superior to the ordinary jute of the Burdwan, Presidency, and Orissa 
Divisions, which is weak and soft. The experiments have also demon¬ 
strated that jute in rotation with rice or potatoes is well suited to the 
Burdwan district, both a fibr<^ crop and food crop being obtainable 
from the same land in one year. Manuring with bone-meal aitd salt¬ 
petre gave good results with rice, wljiljt castor-cake has been found an 
economical manur% for potatoei 

(\ttack Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—Experimepts on jute culti¬ 
vation have shown that*jute of a quality equal to the best Narainganj 
fibre can be grown in Orissa, and that the jute plant can be grown in 
rotation with either rice or^fotatoes in one year. Trials with the 
Meston plough have shown that it*is very suitable for rice cultivation. 
Tlje fine “ aus ” rice of the Central Frances has b&n found to be 
w^ adapted for gro^h in Orissa. The “khari” variety of sug^-cane 
from Lower Bengal and the “mango” variety from Shahabad have 
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prpved to be suited t(j tH» same district. Grouw-nuts of the ^ordinary 
commercial Calcutta variety grow, exceedingly well in Orissa, and yield 
about 1,600 lb. of unshelled nuts per acre. 

Dumraon Agricultural Station, 1908-09.—The work of this Station 
is chiefly demoted to the sugar-cane, but rice, mustard, oats and wheat, 
are also receiving attention. The experiments carried out during 
1908-09 suffered greatly futm the drought and evejy cyop required 
artificial irrigation. With regard to the sugar-cane, it has been founds 
that of the numerous Sengal varieties “ khari ” is the bek, and that 
cow-dung and castor-cake as a manure and the trench system of plant¬ 
ing are superior to the local practices of manuring and planting. The 
local varieties of rice compare favourably with any other varieties. 
The Raipur an(f’Jabbalpur varieties of mustard have proved moje 
prolific than the local Shahabad variety. Dumraon oats and the 
white ^riety of Muzafl'arnagar wheat harfe given e3(fellent results. 

Quarterly Journal, 1910, 3 . No. 4.—Tasar silk in Singhbhum— 
Cultivation of “Sabai” grass in Sahebganj—Tests wi|h four nitro¬ 
genous manures'(the results indicate that calcium cyanamide and 
calcium nitrate are not inferior in ^alue to sodium nitrate and am¬ 
monium sulphate)—Betel leaf insect—Sugar in the British East Indies 
—Some useful products of the Nim tree—Improvement of fisheries in 
Bengal. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. —Bulletin No. 18 .—Note on Jhum 
Cultivation near Lumding (“Jhum” is the term applied to the tem¬ 
porary fields produced by cutting down and burning forest or jungle. 
As a rule the “jhum” is cultivated for two years and then abandoned, 
since at the end of that time it becomes difficult to keep down a 
species of couch grass. A description of the method of preparing the 
ground and a list of the usual crops are given). No. 19 .—Bordeaux 
mixture as a preventive of potato disease (spraying vjjth Bordeaux 
njjxture is recommended for the control of the “black disease” or 
“pang-iong,” which affects potatoes in the Khasia Hills. Directions 
for the preparation of a suitable mixture are given). No. 20 .—Coffee 
cultivation in the Khasia Hills {Coffea arabica was introduced into the 
Khasia Hills thirty years ago, but it is only within the last ten yrars 
that the crop has attracted the attention |)f the native cultivator, and 
the total* production is still very small. The methods of planting 
and preparing the coffee, which rather primitive, are described. 
An experimental plot has been formed *at WahjaintFarm, with the 
object of introducigg improved methods). 

Madras. — Centre\^ Agricultural Committee. Bulletin No. 7 .— Rats 
infesting Coconut Palms. —Rats cause a great amount of damage in 
coconut plantations by attacking not onlf^the mature nuts, but also 
the tender leaves. They make theii* nests in the fibrous network at 
the base of the l&ves. An af^ount is given of various methods oj 
trapping the rats as wft as of other means of preventing their 
ravages. 
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Burma. —Report ofSthe Department of Agriflelture, Surma, 1903-09. 
—The cultivation of moisture-resisting varieties of Moulmein rice in 
the Akyab district has been very successful. These varieties are 
becoming firmly established, and are proving very pop^Jar. An im¬ 
portant development has taken place in the cultivation jsf wheat in 
the Chin Hills, and it was anticipated that the crop for the year under 
review woult} aipount to 200,000 lb. as against 75,0001b. in the pre¬ 
ceding year. In view of this extension, the Agricultural Departm^t 
have devote'd considerable attention to the cro^ and have made recom¬ 
mendations to growers with regard to rotations, watering, manuring and 
allied matters. The cultivation of ground-nuts is increasing rapidly, 
the area planted in 1908-09 being double that of 1907-08. The soil 
af d climate of Lower Burma do not appear to be Sditable for cotton 
cultivation. Experiments with various American and Egyptian varieties 
on a small scale ^were not iuccessful. Virginia and Havana tobacco 
seed was distributed in twenty districts for experimental cultivation, 
but the result^ were generally discouraging. Sunn hemp and jut^ have 
been grown with varying success. • 


Forest Departments. 

Indian Forest Memoirs. Economic Products Series, 1910, 2 . Part 1. 
TAe Prospects of the match industry in the Indian Empire, vnth partiailars 
of proposed matchfactory sites and woods suitable for match manu¬ 
facture. —In 1907-08 about 11,803,000 gross of boxes of matches were 
imported into India, whereas only about 700,000 gross per annum are 
being manufactured in the country. The question has therefore arisen 
as to whether it would not be possible to manufacture in India itself 
all the matches required there. As a result of a study of this question 
it is affirmed that India is quite capable of supplying its own require- 
^ments, and that the match industry offers excellent prospects provided 
that it is developed on proper lines. The most important requisites 
are that (i) proper sites should be procured; (2) sufficient capital 
should be expended on good machinery; and (3) good management 
should be provided. The^bject of the present memoir is to point out 
the difficulties which have hitherto prevented the successful develop¬ 
ment of the match industry in India and to explain the njgnner in 
which tb^ can be overcome. After discussing the position of India 
with regard to match-manufacturiffg'and indicating the advantages and 
dicadvantages w^ich it possesses, an account is given of the methods 
of manufacture, the, materials employed, and tKe requirements of 
factories, together with estimates of working expenses and profits 
obtainable. The character of the wood employed for matches and the 
treatment to which it is subjected are fully dealt with, and suggestions 
are made with regard to suitable sites fOT match-factories in the various 
provinces of India. * 

FoAst Pamphlei, No. 16. Botany Series, No. i. Note on Best 
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Stasott jor Coppict F^ltkgs of Teak (Tectona g^ndis).—In n^y parts 
of India the period preferred for felling timber is the latter part of the 
rainy season, namely, from the middle of August until October. This 
is partly due to the fact ftiat at this time agricultural activity is at a 
minimum a»d labour is therefore easily obtainable, and partly aSo t» 
a belief that wood cut during the rainy season is more durable than 
that cut at other time?. * » • 

•About the year 189^ the question arose as to the advisability of 
prohibiting all fellings during the rains, since this season is the period 
of maximum vegetative activity, and it was considered probable that 
felling at this time must be highly detrimental to coppice reproduction. 
The forest officq^-s in the Central Provinces devoted attention to the 
subject, and several experimental coppice plots were established with 
the object of obtaining trustworthy data as to the amount of injury 
caused, to coppice reproduction by cutting back at certain seasons. 
The present pamphlet gives an account of the results obtained in some 
of these experiments, together with suggestions for futu* work which, 
if adopted, would tend to uniformity of procedure and would facilitate 
comparison of the results. The incjications so far obtained are that 
the worst period for felling teak is from the time that vegetative activity 
commences until, and for a short time after, the foliage has fully 
developed, and that the best seasons for the purpose are immediately 
before and after this period, that is, in March and September. 

Indian Forest Records, 1910, Vol. 2 , Part 2. A Note on the 
Essibility of some Indian Woods.—An account of an investigation of 
the fissibility or splitting capacity of sixty-one species of Indian woods. 
It is pointed out that the property of fissihility is closely related to the 
economic value of a wood, e.g. ready fissibility is of advantage for split 
fuel, but is undesirable for wood which is to be used for any purpose 
involving its exposure to considerable strain. Moreover,*he manner in 
which a timber splits is very frequently of great importance, and» 
especially with reference to the straightness of the grain and the even-* 
ness of the split surface. A description is given of the method and 
apparatus employed in carrying out the tests, and the results are 
tabulated in an appendix. The various fadors affecting the fissibjjity 
of wood are discussed, particular consideration being given to the 
anatomical structure, hardness, the relative effects of radial and 
tangential cleavage, and the amount (jf moisture present. Thd character 
of the surface produced by splitting is noted in each case and illustrated 
by means of plates. It has been found that the tangential surface of 
fission is usually,smoother and straighter than tile radial surface, and 
particularly so in the case of cross-grained woods. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam.— Frogresifieport of Forest Administra¬ 
tion, i9o8-i909.-j-The total area of'Sutte Forests on June 30, 1909, 
amounted to 29,02.1. square mUfs and consisted of 6,317 square.mile* 
of reserved forests, 4 s^liare miles of protected forests, and 4e2,703_ 
square miles of unclassed forests. The total out-turn of timber 
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during tt)e year amouijhd to 6,485,701 cubicffee^, and that of fuel'ti 
11,811,195 cubic feet. The minor forest produce collected include! 
11,884,747 bamboos and 10,640 lb. of rubber. In the Chardua. 
Rubber Plantation, Darrang Division, 41? acres were ,worked and 
4,73.# trees were tapped, which yielded 7,560 lb. of rubbef or i8-i lb. 
per acre. In the Kulsi Plantation, Kamrup, 66 acres were worked, 
3 > 9 S 3 trees were«tapped, and a total yield Sif 2,573 Ib- rubber was 
Obtained, or 39 lb. per acre. An attempt is being made to grow Fiwt 
elastica in tlie Lushai Hills. During the year 50,000 seedlings were 
raised and 16,449 were planted out, and considerable success has been 
attained. Arrangements have been made with the Lushai Chief for the 
cultivation of rubber trees by the villagers. The experimental cultiva- 
tipn of Ceara rubber {Manihot Glaziovit) has be^ commenced in 
Cachar. Experiments have been made on the propagation of lac on 
“arhar" [Cajanuf indicus) I'n several Divisions, but so far yrithout 
success. 

Bengal. —Annual Progress Report on Forest Administration,in Use 
Lower Provinces, 1908-09.—The total forest areas on June 30, 1909, 
were 4,240 square miles of reserved forests and 3,380 square miles 
of protected forests. The total out-tum of timber amounted to 
5,473,431 cubic feet, and that of fuel to 31,861,740 cubic feet. It has 
been found that “ sal ” {Shorea robusta) can be regenerated naturally 
under the conditions prevalent in most of the forests of the Bengal 
, Forest Circle, and it is therefore unnecessary to have recourse to 
artificial reproduction. The aid given by cleanings has proved very 
successful, and during the year under report such operations were 
carried out over 2,599 acres. Experimental trials of Catalpa speciosa 
seed were made in the Darjeeling, Kurseong and Tista Divisions, but 
without success. 

Bombay, including Sind. —Administration Report of the Forest Circles, 
'1908-09.—The total forest area on June 30, 1909, amounted to 
. 15,103 square miles. The yield of timber was 5,189,450 cubic feet, and 
that of fuel 33,479,042 cubic feet. The number of bamboos collected 
amounted to 10,066,115. The work of removing prickly pear from the 
forests in the Central Citcle has been continued, and no less than 
787,544 cubic feet of the pest have been eradicated. A heavy mor¬ 
tality has occurred among the sandalwood trees of South Kafiara, and 
is r^ard6d as possibly due to tjie “ spike ” disease which occurs in 
h^sore. In the«port for 1907-08 (this Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 331), it was 
stated that Lantana is of value as a host to sandalwood trees. In many 
parts of the Southern Circle, however, the plant 1 ^ spread to such an 
extent as to be causing injury in the coppice fellings, and efforts are 
therefore being made to qhick it. The rubber plantation at Mulund, 
South Thana Division, has beeif extended, and a new plantation has 
(been started at Shahapur. The Pelhai^bber planta^on in the Central 
Tharut Division hf s been- enlarged Good results with rubber trees 
have been obtained in . the Gersappa plantation in Kanara. From the 
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.results so far obtainedf it is considered by tS^ Curator of povemment 
hardens and Parks, Nilgiris, that Para and Ceara rubber could be 
grown with success and profit in certain parts of Kanara, but that in 
Thana, af|hough there te some promise of success, the plants would 
grow mofe slowly. On the other hand, the Conservator of’Forusts, 
Southern Circle, is of opinion that the Kanara climate is unsuitable for 
rubber, except perhaps fiJr the more hardy Ceara. t • 

• Burma.— Reports m Forest Administration, 1908-09 ipvith Govemnhnt 
of India Review). —The total area of reserved forests at the close of the 
year was 23,581 square miles, and the estimated area of unclassed 
forests was 110,868 square miles. The number of teak trees girdled 
was 122,604, and the. quantity of teak obtained amounted to 270,140 
tons. Of other^imbers, 317,394 tons were collected, as well as 274,589 
tons of fuel. No proposals were received during the year for starting a 
factory for the manufacture of paper-pulp from bfpnlwo, but an appli¬ 
cation was made for ao tons of bamboo chips to be shipped to Norway 
for .experimental conversion into pulp; it was found, however, that the 
cost of extraction and freight would be about ;^2oo, and the matter 
was therefore not proceeded with. ,The Para rubber trees in the Mergui 
plantation yielded 3,081 lb. of dry rubber during the year. The tannin 
factory at Rangoon remained closed throughout 1908-09, but is now to* 
be placed at the disposal of the Forest Chemist for the manufacture of 
decolorised mangrove extracts on a commercial scale. A quantity of seed 
of Pterocarpus dalbergoides from the Andamans was sown experimentally, 
and, although it germinated satisfactorily, the plants did not grow well, 
owing partly to damage by insects; it is probable that Upper Burma is 
too far north for this species. Trials with Catalpa speciosa did not 
result in such vigorous growth as was anticipated. 

CoORG.— Progress Report of Forest Administration, 1908-09.—The 
area of reserved forests on June 30, 1909, amounted to 333,105 
^acres, or about 520 square miles. The total out-turn of timber wis 
232,861 cubic feet, including 9,350 cubic feet of sandalwood, whilst the 
fuel collected amounted to 68,770 cubic feet. Considerable difficulty is 
being experienced with regard to the propagation of sandal trees. 
Dibbling experiments have failed, and thi number of trees groMpi in 
the plantations is mote than counterbalapced by the uprooting of trees 
affected with “spike” disease. It has therefore been decided to 
encourage the ryots to grow sandal .trees, and small reward! are being 
offered for plants which have attained a certain height. ^ 

* Geological Survey. « 

Memoirs, 1910, 38 .—Gives a full account, illustrated by photographs 
and maps, of the phenomena recorded ia^India in connection with the 
Kangra earthquake of April 4, 19^^, which had epicentra at Kangra 
and Kulu, in th% outer Hiq||layan hills of the Punjab and North- 
Western Provinces. Th^earthquake is attributed to the sudden release 
of strains among the sub-Himalayan formations. 
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^Records, fgog, 38 . Par^-4.—Three papers relating to marine tertiary, 
beds in Burma, including the Sitsayan shales, Lower Prome Series (with 
fossil fish) and Upper Prome Series. All are considered to be of Oligocene^ 
age. They are followed by a great thickness df Kama clays^whicl^are 
believed to range from the Burdigalian to Pontian—that is tqsay, from 
the base of the Lower Miocene to the Upper Miocene The Oligocene 
and Miocene btds fire all included in the Pegfi systep. They are over¬ 
laid unconforpably by sandstones which pass ^niformly up into the^ 
Irrawaddy system. Noetling’s classification is abandoned. Oil seepings 
proceed from the Kama clays of Western Prome and Kama, but the 
prospects are not considered to be promising. The iron ores (mainly 
hmmatite) of Chanda, Central Provinces, are described. Some of them 
are tanelted locally. Notes are furnished of the geol(%y of the Aden 
Hinterland. The sedimentary rocks consist of a carbonaceous limestone 
shown by the fossik: to be probably of Upper Jurassic age. Tljis is 
covered by a sandstone at least 2,000 feet thick, succeeded by volcanic 
rocks including 'rhyolite lava and ash, and basic lava resembling, the 
Deccan Trap and believed to be contemporaneous. Thft occurrence of 
samarskite, a mineral containing taptalum, iron, uranium and the rare 
, earth metals, in the Sankara mica mine, Gridalur, Nellore district in 
the Madras Presidency, is recorded. 

Miscellaneous. 

Annual Report of the Board of Scientific Advice for India, 1908-09.— 
This Report contains (i) summaries of the proceedings of meetings of 
the Board in May 1909 and January 1910; (2) annual reports on 
industrial and agricultural chemistry, forest chemistry, astronomy (solar 
physics), meteorology, terrestrial magnetism, geology, geodesy, geography, 
botany (botanioul survey, economic botany, mycology and forest botany), 
ftrestry (sylviculture and forest products), zoology (zoological survey, 
agricultural entomology and forest entomology), and veterinary science ;* 
(3) programmes of work of the various scientific departments for 1909- _ 
10, and (4) an ap[>endix, indicating the economic investigations con¬ 
ducted for the Government <if India at the Imperial Institute during the 
year ending September 30, 1^9. Most of the work recorded in this 
Report has already been published in detail in the various depaitmenta! 
publication!, a list of which is appended to the Report. 

Agricultural Ledger, 1908,^ 9 . No. 7 .—Crotalaria juticea (gives a 
report on the cultivation of this fibrous plant (san h^p) in the Pabna 
district with valuation* of the fibre and the results of its chemical 
examination and valuation at the Imperial Institute) (compare this 
Bulletin, 1910, 8 . 121). 

Indian Trade Journal, 1910', 17 ! No. 217.—Agricultural implements 
for Burma (the principal difficulties in tljp way of intrdducing Eur(^>ean 
implements into Buima are stated to be (i) their gr^ weight, (a) their 
complicated structuse, and (3) their high cost, the principal machines 
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needed are (i) lighl;^reapers, (2) threshers ^r hand or bullock power, 
(3) winnowers, (4) seed drills of simple pattern, (5) drill Narrows and 
(6) ground-nut harvesters). 

No. 219.—India and^the wheat supply.—The synthetic production of 
ammonias—No. 220.—Indo-Chinese Trade (deals more particularly 
with the^sources of Western Yunnan)—Report of the Wheat Elevator 
Committee—Summary pf climatic conditions in India in 1909-10— 
The Indian match industry, 1910, 18 . No. 226.—Agricultural imple¬ 
ments for the Centrtl Provinces and Berar (gives a descriptive list of 
the chief agricultural implements needed by natives). 

Ceylon. 

•» 

Royal Botanic Gardens. Report for 1909. — The Entomdlogist 
reports that the “Shot hole borer” ^KyUborus fornicatus) continues 
to «lowly extend its range in tea plantation! and is causing a 
diminution in yield on estates established on poor soils. . The de¬ 
struction by fire of all prunings is an important factor in the control 
of this pest.* The introduction of the beetle (Clerus fornicatus) 
predatory on this pest has been unavoidably delayed. During the 
last two years “green bug” {Lecanium viride), formerly a seriou^ 
pest in coffee plantations in Ceylon, has become a somewhat 
serious pest in tea gardens in the Haputale district. The burning 
of prunings and the spraying of the pruned bushes with kerosene 
emulsion or a soap insecticide are recommended. Hevea brasiliensis 
continues to remain practically immune from insect attack, though 
slugs (Mariaella dussumieri) have caused damage to rubber plants 
on one estate in the Kelani Valley. “Vaporite” is suggested as 
a remedy, and also the protection of the stems by freshly-tarred 
paper. The silk farm at Peradeniya Junction is being re-opened 
as a private enterprise, and for the present it is ^oposed to rely 
» on India for a market for Eri silk cocoons. The Mycologist reports 
that owing to the prevalence of “blister blight” {ExobasidiSm 
vexans) on tea in India arrangements have been made to disin¬ 
fect all tea seed received from that country with dilute mercuric 
chloride solution. Circulars issued during the year relating to various 
fungojd diseases have been noticid already in this Bulletin 
(1909, 7 . 333, this vol. pp. 78 and 203). The Chemjst mentions 
that the experiments with varJbas crqps at the Peradeniya Experi¬ 
ment Station were continued. Manured cocoa* showed increased 
vigour, and a ’ general improvement in foliage over unmanured. 
Fermentation axperiments with cocoa showed that the dark 
purple colour of the beans of some “Forastero” varieties could be 
changed to a red, which dried^ to ^own if the beans could be 
•• kept acid, andt experiments are now being made with fermentation 
liquors of increased ^cidi^ On the whole the best results i?ere 
got by fermenring twenty-four hours, partially washing, firmenting 
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again for twelve hours, a^n lightly washing an(j then drying in the 
sun. The dfTect of mulching on cocoa soils is also keing investigated 
Trials with the new Manihots, M. iichotoma, heptapkylla sxApiauhycnsis 
, haVe not given good results so far, but at the M^a Illuppalama Garden! 
the^first pf these is said to be doing well. An experiment with*Egyptiar 
cotton at the latter gardens was not altogether a success. Twinty acre! 
were sown at the end of February; growth wEjp unsatisfactory, most o: 
th^ plants bein^' taft and thin in habit, reaching 6* feet or 7 feet ir 
height with boils only on the upper part of the jiant. The fiowerinj 
was very uneven. The returns of seed cotton per acre were as follows 
Mitafifi 185 lb., Ashmouni 93 lb. and Yannovitch 93 lb., the yield of lin( 
from this seed cotton being from 32-5 to 34-0 per cent. The Directoi 
of Apiculture in Nyasaland has suggested that the pc^ results were 
probably due to over-watering, and has made suggestions as to the 
course to be followed next year. 

Circulars and Agricultural Journal, 1910, 6. No. i.—The tea-plofe a( 
the Experimental Station, Peradeniya (describes the varieties grown, 
the soil, the methSids of treatment and manuring, etc., an^ the effeef ol 
manuring on the composition of the soil. The results obtained thus 
far indicate that green manuring with Erythrina spp. and with Crota- 
Jaria spp. gives good results even without other manures). No. 2.— 
Rubber in the early days, I. No. 3.—Rubber in the early days, II, 
These numbers are summaries of “circulars” issued in Ceylon in 1898 
and 1899 on Para rubber cultivation. No. 4.—Describes a visit paid 
by the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens to a rubber factory in 
Germany. In the course of the description it is pointed out 
that it is advantageous to the manufacturer to receive rubbei 
in blocks not more than an inch thick, and that the chests 
in which plantation rubber is packed should be planed smooth 
• inside and lir^pd with paper in order to avoid chips oi 
. wood, .sawdust, etc., becoming detached from the inside of the cases and 
adhering to the rubber. No. 5.—School gardening and nature study. 
No. 6.—Brown root disease (a description of this disease, Hymenochoett 
noxia, is given; it attacks Hevea, cocoa, tea, dadap, Castilloa, cassia, 
camphor, coca, and other plaiits. It is pointed out that as a rule the 
fungul does not travel through the soil except in contact with roots or 
dead wood, and consequently trees attacked by the disease should be 
removed with as much of the roots as possible and burnt). 

Tropical Agriculptrist, igin, 84 . No. 5.—Progress in Ceylon 
agriculture. Literature of economic botany and agriculture (this 
section relates to olive% opuntia, palmyra, pandanus, paper, pepper, 
pineapples, plantains, etc.)—Ceylon Agricultural Sbetety; Progress 
Report XIX. No. 6.—Chen^ jhuming, taungya or ladang (a dis¬ 
cussion of some of the evil effects ofkhe native method of cultivation)— 
Niyo-bacterine—Literature of economic botany and l^culture (this 
section deals with raga, resins, rhea, ric8> etc.). Ceylon Agricultural 
.Society rfeport for 1909-10. 
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1910, 36, No. I.— Agriculture in the United States of America and 
Canada.—Entonjol^cal Notes (a series<bf short not«^ on “green 
bug,” a new coccid pest of Castilloa rubber and a caterpillar pest of 
Erythoxylon Coca). —Ceylon Agricultural Society. Minutes of the 
AimualsGeneral Meelling held on June 8, 1910. ■ * 

• 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 

• , ^ 

Agricultural 'Bulletin, 1910, 9 . No. 5.—Coconut palm disease 
(describes a diseale which has broken out in Boftieo, and which 
appears to be very similar to that usually known as “bud-rot”).— 
Timber notes (describes the timbers of Carapa moluccana, Carallia 
integerrima, Sindora Wallichi var. Siamensis, Balau (Shorea sp.), 
Shorea colllhlt, and S. materialis with notes on the classification of the 
Shorea spp.). No. 6.—Historical notes on the rubber industry ^details 
the part taken by the Singapore Botaflic Garden^ in the rediscovery of 
“ wound response ” in rubber trees, the preparation of Para rubber in 
biscuit form, and generally in the development of the rubber industry 
in the East)>—Coconuts in peat soil.—Para rubber fungus (a fungus 
found on dead trunks of Para rubber trees in the Singapore Gardens 
has proved on examination at itew to be a new species of Eutypa ).— 
Effect of sodium nitrate on the flow of Ceara latex. No. 7.—Experi¬ 
mental tapping of Para rubber trees in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore 
for the year 1909.—Notes on the cultivation of Para rubber and the 
yield or rubber crop.—Notes on experiments on the coagulation and 
curing of rubber. 

Bulletins of the Department of Agriculture, Federated Malay States. 
No. 10 .—A lecture on the Para rubber tree (a general account of the 
structure of the stem of Hevea brasiliensis and the relationship of this, 
to methods of tapping. The various methods of tapping are also 
described with the precautions which must be ob^rved in following* 
them. The latter sections deal with various aspects of the cultiv^on* 
of Para rubber, particularly as regards planting distances, thinning f ut, 
pruning, “ resting,” etc.). 

Hong Kopc. 

Report on the Botanical and Forestiff Department, 1909.—An area of 
abofit 300 acres in the Harbour Belt was sown with pine seeds to the* 
eastward of the plantations fcynjed in 1908 (see this Bulletin, 1909, 7 . 
4*8). Replanting was carried out wBere necessaiy in the latter planta¬ 
tions, as well af in the Kowloon and Tytam Reservoir catchmerits, and 
in the felled areas of*Mt. Kellet and Aherdeen. A large quantity of 
pine seed was sown broadcast in the Shing Mun Valley. 

Seedlings of Machilus Nanmu (thee“,coffin wood ” tree) were planted 
on the hillsides at Aberdeen aRd on Mt. Kellet and Mt. Victoria, 
but, judging Trogi the rat|^of growth of a specimen in the Bq)anic 
Gardens, it is not expected that this tree will bg of any economic vtdue 
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in Hong Kong. At Kang Hau Nursery, trials are being made with . 
economic plE^its, including oisal hemp and AieuriSs Bprdii. Reference 
is made to a report on the investigation of the bark of Aleurites Fordii, 
A. eordata and A. triloba which was carried out at the Imperial 
''Institute with the object of determining the -ralue of these 4 )arks as 
tanning fnaterials. * 

■ ^ WE.STERN Australia, f 

Geological Sut^y Bulletin, No. 33 , describes gei^ogical work in the 
country lying between 21° 30' and 25° 30' South, and 113° 30' and 
118° 30' East. 

The rocks consist of the Ashburton beds, a metamorphic sedimentary 
series of unknown age; the Bangemall-Nullagine seriej-r-sandstones, 
conglnmerates, dolomite and volcanic rocks; the Gascoyne beds—lime¬ 
stones, shales, sandstones and conglomerates of Carboniferous age ; as 
well as gneiss and granite. A glacial deposit consisting of striaited 
boulders in a calcareous clayey matrix occurs in the Gascoyne beds, 
and is succeeded by fossiliferous rocks with Carboniferous fossils. Tiie 
economic minerals include gold, which occurs in quartz veins of the 
saddle-reef type in the metamorphic rocks. The auriferous quartz veins 
of Station Peak occur, however, in an altered rock described as a 
'•quartz dolerite.” The other auriferous areas of West Pilbara are 
more or less confined to the neighbourhood of the contact between 
the intrusive granite and the schists. Alluvial gold is also extensively 
distributed. Stream tin is found near the junction of the granite and 
metamorphic schists. Copper ores occur over a wide area in quartz 
reefs, sometimes in limestone and sometimes along shear zones. Lead, 
mica and copper occur together in lenticular ore bodies parallel with 
the bedding of mica schist and quartzite. Mica is found in pegmatite 
, dykes, and valuable supplies of artesian water have been proved in the 
coastal area. 

' South Australia. 

( 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture 1910, 13 . No. 11.—The recla¬ 
mation and agricultural treatment of swamp lands. The effect of 
fire on soil fertility. No. 12.—Wheat improvements (gives a description 
of the provision made in South .(Australia for the improvement of local 
•wheats and records the results so far obtained). Improvemebt of 
alkali lands. ‘ Spraying against the “^codling moth ” (gives the results 
of experiments with lead arsenate^. Agricultural stations. (The average 
yield *of wheat per acre was 13'26 bushels as compared with ii'4S 
bushels in the previous ydkr, and the total yield was 25,1331851 bushels). 

Government Geologist's Report on the Tanami Gold Country, 
Northern Territory. —Describeitc journey from Pine Creek wia Willeroo, 
■Victoria River Downs, Wave Hill, Slucka, Hooker’s ^reek, Gordon 
Dotsns to Sturt Creek, as well as to Taijasni and Invermay Station. 
The strata, described iadude slates, sandstones, quartzites and schists 
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of pre-Cambrian and ancient plutonic* rocks, both these groups 
being metalliferous; also limestones, shales and sandstones in which 
Cambrian fossils have been identified. These are overlaid by an. 
uilfossilifcrous senes supposed to be Permo-carboniferous, ^d these 
again by basalt flows and Tertiary deposits. * 

Artesian water appears to be available in most places at a moderate 
depth. Gold occurs in reefs and alluvium. 

Review of Mining Operations during the half year ended fune lyoy.— 
This half-yearly publication gives details of copper, silver-lead, gold 
and phosphate deposits, as well as of discoveries of gems including 
sapphire, chrysoberyl, ruby, aquamarine and topaz. Statistics of out¬ 
put are also, furnished. 


Queensland. 

department of Mines, Queensland Geological Survey, No. 223 .—A 
description of the almost abandoned Starcke Goldfield 15° South and 
14*5° East, nqrth-west of Cooktown. The gold occurs in fissures in 
slates forming part of sharply-folded sedimentary rocks, probably of 
Palaeozoic age, interstratified witfl volcanic lavas and tuffs. These are 
overlaid by Trias-Jura beds. Alluvial gold has also been worked? 
Particulars are given of the different mines. No. 224 .—Notes on the 
main reefs of the Charters Towers Goldfield. The rocks consist of 
granite and diorite intersected by acid and basic dykes. Altered sedi¬ 
mentary rocks also occur in places. All these rocks are traversed by 
the fissure-lodes in which the gold is found, but the ground underlying 
the outcrops of the acid dykes appears to be unfavourable for gold. 
The character of the different fissure-lodes is discussed. 

Government Mining Journal, 1910.— January. On making bricks from 
slag at the Great Fitzroy Mines—A new safety cage at ^ount Morgan— 
Coal measures of South East Moreton—Self-dumping skips for un^r- 
ground tipping (from the Journal of the Chamber of Mines of Westqfn 
Australia). 

February. Mercury in Queensland and elsewhere—The Mount 
Flora Gold and Mineral Field (about 2*° South and 148° East, lodes 
with various ores of copper associated with an intrusion of granite into 
slaty Kicks). 

March. A review of the Queensland mining industry rfor the year 
1909 is given, the principal minSral products ref|tred to being coal, 
gold, silver, lead, copper and tin; and among those of minor iilfport- 
ance, tungsten, molybdenum, bismuth, antimony, manganese, iron ore, 
limestone (the tvfti last used as fluxes in smelting operations), chromite, 
fireclay and gems (opals and sapphire^^ among the mineral products 
showing an increase were coal, tke output of which expanded from 
696,332 to 756/574tons, wolfram, molybdenum, gems and fireclay, pn 
recent discoveries of gold ^d silver lead ore qp Mount E^u Fluns 
Station in a granite mass connected with that extending ^st Cape 
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River, Charters Towers an^ Ravenswood to the*co8Bt, and with the 
granites of Croydon, Etheridge and Walsh and Tinaroo districts. 

, April. The West Moreton coal ihines and ^e advantages of coal¬ 
cutting i^achines; the Eungella goldfield (ii° South and i^° East, 
40 miles west of the Mackay)—Particulars and explanation? of the 
conditions on which samples are analysed fpr prospectors by the 
Miijes Departmeiit. 

May. The copper mines of the Mount Spences Goldfield (21° 30' 
South and 149° East, about 22 miles south-west of Mackay ; the 
lodes fill the joint planes of the granite)—The quarterly returns of the 
mineral output of Queensland, showing a marked increase in the 
production of wolfram, the principal ore of tungsten. ,« 

June. Extracts from the Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for 
1909—Report on coal at Black Rock Creek, near Mackay, with high 
angle of dip and numerous shaly bands. * 

Agricultural Journal, 1910, 24 . Part 5.—Effect of grass on trees— 
Contributions to the flora of Queensland—Vanilla culture for tropital 
Queensland. Part 6.—Coffee cultivation in Queensland (a general 
article discussing shade, catch crops anfl manuring for coffee plantations), 
rpio, 26 . Part i.—Asparagus culture—Formalin for seed wheat—Contri¬ 
butions to the flora of Queensland—Mamara cotton—Cotton growing— 
Coffee cultivation in Queensland—Ensilage from cane tops. 

New South Wales. 

Agricultural Gatette, 1910, 21 . Part 5.—Sheep and wool for the 
farmers (continued from the previous number; this part deals with the 
influence of climate on breed and the selection of types of sheep for 
, particular localities)—Experiments with fungicides used for the pre¬ 
vention of “stinking smut” (the best all-round results were obtained 
' with “fungusine,” and the next best with a mixture of bluestone and 
sah)—Insectivorous birds of New South Wales—Examination of con¬ 
tents of stomachs and crops of Australian birds (a summary of the 
results for 57 species of birds is given)—The banded pumpkin beetle— 
Fruit flies and other insects aAacking cultivated and wild fruits in New 
South Wales—Injurious substarces in soils, producing bare patches, 
etc. (a general discussion of the causes of production of bar! and 
infertile patches in soils)—A dangeroysfweed (a description of Tribulus 
terreslris, which prcduces a spiked fruit dangerous to cattle)—Artesian 
irrigation. Part 6.—Orchard soils of Cumberland, New South Wales— 
Insects which damage sail bush—Bathurst Experimental Farm ; Annual 
Report of the demonstration area for 1909—Experiment farms (a 
description of the Bathurst farla is given)—Trials of varieties of kale 
at Bathurst. Part 7.—“Bitter pit*' (gives a list of questions to be 
answered by owners pf orchards with a ^w to obtaining information 
regarding*the cause^!^ this disease in apples)—“Irish blight" in 
tomatoes—Apples for cold storage—Spraying experiments at West 
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Maitland for the |)r^ntion of “ potato blight ”—Production and con¬ 
sumption of potatoes in New South Wales—“Irish blfght” of the 
potato—Potato growing in the Clarence River district—Australian dry 
farming-^Varieties of "wheat recommended by the Department of* 
Agricultiire—Experiment farms (a description of the Cowr» far®)— 
Barren sands—Vine growing and the phylloxera question. 

Victoria. 

Department of Mines. Geolopcal Survey, Bulletin No. 23.—Contains 
biographical sketches of the members of the older Geological Survey 
from its commencement, with the appointment of Selwyn in 1852, to its 
abrupt termination in 1869. 

Memoir No. 9.—Describes the Camperdown and Mount Elephant 
districts, 143° East and rather more thtpi 38° South, almost in the centre 
of the great plain of basalt and tuffs that stretchfcs from the frontier of 
South Australia to Port Phillip. The volcanic rocks rest on beds with 
nitmerous Tertiary fossils. • 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture, 1910, 8. Part 5.—Wheat 
Improvement Committee (deals with the experiments carried out, during 
1909-10, at Longerenong Agricultural College, which included trials 
with new varieties, hybridisation experiments, etc. A second article 
deals with experiments on smut and rust resistance in wheat, oats, and 
maize)—The “ smut ” of maize and its treatment (deals with Sorosporium 
reilianum and Ustilago zeae ; a full description of the former is given, 
and as remedial measures it is suggested (r) that all affected plants in 
a crop should be collected and burnt, and (2) that imported seed should 
be disinfected before sowing, using for this purpose a two per cent, 
solution of copper sulphate. The second fungus is not common in 
Australia, and as the spores are not killed by copper sulphate solution,. 
the first remedial measure mentioned above is alofte applicable)—A 
pioneer crop of maize in the Wimmera—Yield of reconstituted vinejlird 
at the Rutherglen Agricultural College; vintage 1910—The wine 
industry in Southern France—Orchard studies—Maize and lucerne in 
the Western district. Part 6.—Limiting^factors in agriculture—Testing 
potato varieties for “ Irish blight ”—Experiments with potato dceases, 
rpoQf-io—Sterilisation of soils—The*rearing of queen bees—Closer 
settlement studies—The cork industry in Portugal—Maize for fodder. 
Part 7.—The genuine locust fiiilgus description of Empusa Grylli, 
which attacks plague locusts in Australia)—The ptirification of ®uddy 
waters—Revievf of the dairying season and bqjter export trade 1909-10 
—Subsoiling—The wine industry in Southern France—Orchard studies. 
Part III—Shelter belts—Household insect pests. 

British Guiana. 

Journal of the Board ^ Agriculture, 3 . No. ^—Mutual 

insurance of live stock—Rice cultivation (a g&ral article describing 
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the cultivation and prepaittion of the grain)—Rdbber in the North- 
Western distfict—“ Corn smut ” (describes the fungus Ustilago mayiis 
and recommends the following remedial measures, (i) the cutting out 
tand burning of all diseased heads, (2) the use of clean seed foj sowing, 
(3) Jhe tj-eatment of seed in infected districts in a 1 per cent, solution 
of copper sulphate before sowing, and (4) the burning of all diseased 
plants). 

West Indies. 

Imperial Department of Apiculture, Bulletin, 1910, 10 . No. 4.—The 
Agricultural Conference in Antigua, 1910 (a summary of the proceed¬ 
ings. The following papers were read; Five years’ working of the 
Antigua sugar factory. Muscovado sugar-making by <s{eam-boiling. 
Implemental cultivation. Systems of agricultural education)—Notes on 
some cacaos of the Dominica botanic Station (Alligator and Tipr 
cocoas are described The former, Theohroma pentagona, was intro¬ 
duced from Nicaragua to Trinidad, and thence to Dominica, and pn 
experimental plot*of sixty-two grafts on Forastero cocoa*was formed. 
This has borne well at the Experimental Station, but the variety is not 
recommended for general cultivation in Dominica. Tiger cocoa, 
Theobroma bicolor, has grown well, but the beans obtained are of poor 
quality and have not been favourably reported on by experts in the 
United Kingdom. Monkey cocoa, Theobroma angustifolia, is also 
being grown experimentally)—The root disease of sugar cane in Antigua 
(as the results of an inquiry instigated by the Commissioner of Agricul¬ 
ture, it has been ascertained that disease, Marasmius sacchari, is 
prevalent in all districts of the island, and that although remedies for it 
are well known, they are not applied as generally as is desirable)— 
Root disease of sugar cane in Barbados—Disinfection of imported 
' plants (a summa^ of the laws in force in the West Indies on this 
.subject, with directions for preparing and using insecticides and 

News, 1910, 9 . No. 211.—The black scale and its 
parasite (it is pointed out that although black scale, Lecanium nigrum, 
is common on cotton in the JVest Indies, it has not become a pest 
probaUly owing to the fact that it is parasitised by Zalophothrix mirum) 
, No. 212.—The Hardback Beetles (descriptions are given with notts or 
methods of .destruction). No. 216.—Recent work on diseases o 
coconut palms (a sijmmary of the results of recent investigations it 
Ceyloti and Trinidad). No. 217.—The acid content pf lime fruits- 
Agriculture in St. Vincent, Southern Grenadines and Carriacou— 
Carbon disulphide for killing weeds—“ Dieback ” diseases of Hevea 
cocoa and mango (a summary recent information on this subject). 

Sugar-cane Experiments in the Leeward Islands. Report on Expert 
ments conducted at Antigua and St. Kitts »« 1908-09. Bart I Expen 
ments with Varieties cf^gar Cant. PanIL Manurial Experiments 
_Fait L rantains the results of experiments with several newer varietie 
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of cane, as well as of others the value of which has been fjroved by 
extended trials in former years. The acreage devoted to each of the 
varieties and the average^ield for eich experiment station during the 
past’eight i^ars are given in appendices. Part II. contains an ^count 
of manurkl experiments with ratoon canes which had not received 
artificial manures as plants. Reference is also made to the cultivation 
of ratoon canes and'the value of molasses as a fertiliser Ibr cane lands, 

“ Bulktin of the Department of Agriculture (Bahamas), 1910, 6. No. i. 
—Contains the report of the Board of Agriculture for the year 1909, in 
which details are given of the experimental work in progress with arrow- 
root, cassava, maize, cotton, fodders, pineapples, Ceara rubber, sweet 
potatoes and t(4>acco. 


Trinidad and Tobago. , 

# 

Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture, 1908-09.—The 
Department of Agriculture was formed in November'1908, and the 
present report Heals only with the working during the five months 
ending March 1909. The sectionswf the Department comprise (i) the 
Government Laboratory, (2) the Botanical Gardens and (3) the various 
Government Estates, Experimental and Stock Farms. The reports by 
the responsible heads of these sections are published and the chief 
points are enumerated by the Director in a General Summary. Trinidad 
ranks fourth among the world’s cocoa-producing countries and in view 
of the importance of this industry to the Colony, it is urged that the 
River Estate should be converted into a cocoa-experiment station, the 
present station at St. Clair not being successful so far as cocoa is con¬ 
cerned, the area available being too small. The shipments of coco-nuts 
in 1908-09 were the largest on record, viz. 18,658,519 nuts, valued at 
;£57,284. Export of fruit does not make much progress, the prices 
lealised by oranges being often unremunerative, whilst bananas ofter? 
arrive at their destination in bad condition; and even when this does* 
not happen the cost of handling and freight are so high as to leave very 
.poor remuneration to the exporter. The su^ar exported was valued at 
;^462 ,oi 9. The number of samples examined in the Govemnibnt 
l4iboratory was 1,363, most of these»being of routine character. 
Amongst the miscellaneous samples of special interest were lignites, 
petroleum, cassava leaves (these yielding^from o’o36 to 0-05 per cent, 
of prussic acid), and selected samples of seedling su^ canes from the 
Experimental plot attached to the laboratory. 

Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, 19x0, 9 . No. 65.—“Pod 
rot,” “ canker,” and “ chupon-wilt ” of cocoa caused by Phytopkthora 
species (it is shown that the first two disl^es are caused by a species 
of Phytophthora, ^ssibly P. omnivora. Methods of controlling these 
diseases by 5praying%re undel^vestigation)—Cover and forage cropi 
suitable for Trinidad (a number of leguminous jAants are at present 
being grown experimentally at the St. Clair Station, and short desciip- 
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tions of thSse are given with notes on the soils tfeey'require, methods of 
cultivation, yield, etc.)—Carap oil (a rkumi of information on the seeds 
and oil of Carapa guiarunsis. Compare this,^»//«A«, 1908, 6. 360)— 
Nptes pn some insect enemies in Tobago (gives short destriptions of 
the “ cotton Stainer,” “ tobacco horn worm,” “ tobacco bffd worm,” 
“tobacco flea beetle,” “coconut blight,” “Castilloa blight,” “cocoa 
thrips,” and “ meafy bug,” etc., with notes on preventive and remedial 
measures)—Economic Zoology in relation to lAgriculture. Part f. 
Snakes—A new Tineid from Trinidad—Some freshwater fishes of 
Trinidad and Tobago—Report of the Mycologist for the year ending 
April 30, 1910—Report of the Entomologist for the year ending 
March 31, 1910. t.> 

Canada. 

« 

Department of 'Mines, Mines Branch, 1910, No. 47. Irons Ore 
Deposits of Vancouver and Texada Islands, British Columbia. —The 
iron ores of Vancouver and Texada Islands are chiefly 9iagnetite5,^only 
unimportant deposits of hematite and limonite being known. The 
magnetite occurs close to the contalbt of limestone and eruptive rocks; 
its distribution is very irregular, and it is impossible to estimate the 
extent of the deposits from the scanty development work so far carried 
out. In one or two localities, however, magnetic surveys indicate con¬ 
siderable ore bodies. The phosphorus content of the ore is low, but 
the sulphur high. Coal and limestone are available. The possibility of 
starting a local iron industry is discussed by the author. Assuming the 
ore supply to be capable of affording an adequate tonnage, he estimates 
the total cost of the pig-iron produced at $i6 per ton. The price of 
imported pig-iron in British Columbia ranges from $22 to $31 per ton. 
This leaves a f^ir margin of profit, but the demand for pig-iron in the 
province is at present quite insufficient to support an iron industry. The 
west coast of the United States is closed as a market by a customs duty 
of I4 per ton on pig-iron, and it is not likely that British Columbia, 
handicapped by expensive labour and coal, could compete successfully 
with the rest of the world iq Oriental markets. The Report is accom¬ 
panied by five maps (Nos. 48 to 52), a general map of Vancouver and 
the adjacent islands, two magAetometric maps, a map of the irqp mines 
on Texadajsland, and a map of the bog iron ore deposits of West Arm, 
Quatsino Sound. # * * 

*910, Nos. ss and 1107. — Joint Report on the Bituminous 
or Oil-Shales of N/pm Brunswick and Nova 'Scotia. Also on 
the Oil-Shale Industry of Scotland. — In 1908 si consignment of 
oil-shale from Albert countyj New Brunswick, was sent to Scotland 
to be tested on a commercial %;ale. The result was satisfactory, 
some 36 tons of the shale yielding on an average 40109 gallons crude 
and 76 94 Ib„ sulphate of ammoni# per ton. The shale was not 
from tlfe richest seam known, but represented a fair sample of the New 
Brunswick oil-shales. The first part of this report includes an account 
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of the retorting ancivefining of the sample an’d deals with t^e history 
and technology of the Scotch oil-shale industry. The second part 
describes the occurrence, of oil-shdes in Canada, their geological 
position and their resemblance to the Scotch shales. The first part is 
illustrated 'l)y photographs and drawings of plant in the Scotch ml 
works. No maps are issued with the report, but these are stated to be 
in preparation. • ’ ’ ^ 

’ No. 58.— Annual Report of the Division of Mineral Resources and 
Statistics on the Mineral Production of Canada for 1907 and 1908.—The 
total mineral production in 1908 was slightly less than in 1907, but well 
ahead of all previous years. Coal is still the most important product, 
accounting for fl^‘32 per cent, of the total value. Second place is now 
taken by silver, with i3'6 per cent., followed by gold, ii'45 per ceht., 
copper, 979 per cent., and nickel, 9-58 oper cent. The proportion in 
whichP the various provinces contributed to the totsil production, with 
the principal products of each, is as follows:—Ontario, 35’64 per cent. 
(silveS', nickel) British Columbia, 27‘58 (coal, coppef, gold); Nova 
Scotia, i6'86 (coal); Quebec, 7-85 (asbestos); Alberta, s'pd (coal); 
North-West Territories (Yukon), (gold); Manitoba, o’68 (clay 
products); New Brunswick, o'68 (gypsum, coal); Saskatchewan, 0'48 
(coal). Under the heading of nickel some account is given of the 
new alloy known as Monel metal. This is a silver-white metal, con¬ 
taining three parts of nickel to one of copper. It possesses most of the 
qualities of nickel, while its price is only two cents a pound above that 
of copper. The low cost of production is due to the fact that no 
attempt is made to separate the nickel and copper, which occur in the 
ore in the same proportion as in the alloy. 

Geological Survey Branch, 1909, No. 1059. A Geological Recon¬ 
naissance of the Region traversed by the National Transcontinental 
Railway between Lake Nipigon and Clay Lake, Ontario. —This report 
deals with a strip of country extending 220 miles westward from Lak^ 
Nipigon. The whole of this region is underlain by pre-Cambrian rocks,’ 
consisting of gneisses, schists, and plutonic rocks of Laurentian, Kee- 
watin and Huronian age, with a small area of little metamorphosed 
Keweenawan sediments in the extreme east. Pleistocene deposits 
have an, irregular and somewhat scanty distribution. Only in places is 
the land of agricultural value. Gold occurs in small quantifies in the 
Keewatin areas and is mined in th'.t neighbourhood of Sturgeon Lake. 
The “iron formation” of the Keewatin-Huronian areas is a magnetite¬ 
bearing quartzite 'with variable iron content. , Pyrite, often slightly 
auriferous, occurs ,* it is worked near Big Vermilion Lake. Felspar 
and muscovite may possibly prove of economic value. The report is 
illustrated by plates and geological ^api'\>n a scale of four miles to 
the inch. • 

1910, No. ion.—Geology ^f £^>*0 Mountain, Province !f 
Quebec.—St. Bruno is a small hill, rising to a 'lieight of 7^5 feet 
above sea-level, in the St. Lawrence Valley, fourteen miles east of 
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Montreal ■ The surroun&ing rocks are shales oT Ijtica or Lorraine agh 
(i.e. Ordovician). Intruded through these, and forming the greater 
part of the hill, is a mass which ranges from essexite to peridotite. 
There is'also a small outcrop of a syenitic rock described af umptekite. 
"rtie igneous rocks are described at some length in the mehioir, which 
includes appendices on the fossils of the surrounding shales. There 
are also four ‘platts and two maps, topographical and geological, on 
a scale of Sqo feet to one inch. No. 1097.— 4 Reconnaissance acroh 
the Mcukenzie Mountains on the Felly, Ross, and Gravel Rivers, 
Yukon and North-West Territories. —This deals with pioneer work 
carried out along a single line across the Mackenzie Mountains. 
The topography of the district is described at soijn length; then 
follbw sections on the climate, fauna, forests, transportation and geo¬ 
logy. The rocks are mainly ^crystalline schists and Palaeozoic, with 
comparatively smAl outcrops of Triassic, Cretaceous and Tertiary 
beds. Gold is the only mineral at present worked in the area. It 
occurs in the ^vels of the Pelly River and some of its tribullkries. 
Near Hoole Canon a mineral resembling platinum was found 
in the concentrates; this, however, proved to be ferro-nickel 
Other economic minerals occurring in small quantities are cassiterite, 
scheelite, bismuth, stibnite, zinc blende, arsenical pyrites, iron pyrites, 
haematite and lignite. The report is illustrated by nineteen plates and 
a “reconnaissance map ” on the scale of eight miles to one inch. Two 
scales are given with the map; both are marked as miles, but the 
second is evidently a scale of kilometres. No. 1120.— Summary Report 
for 1909.—The report includes a general statement by the Director on the 
work of the Survey, and detailed accounts by the members of the staff 
of the work on which each has been engaged during the year. The 
report is illustrated by sketch maps and sections. 

Ontario. — Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau op Mines, 1909. 
tart 1.—From the statistical review with which this volume opens it 
kppears that the value of the minerals raised in the Province during 
1908 amounted to $25,637,617, a figure which is in excess of all 
previous years. The output of silver shows an increase of nearly fifty 
per "cent, as compared with 1907. In addition to an account of the 
mining operations of the ydar, the Report contains papers,on the 
iron ores in the neighbourhood of Lake Nipigon, Round Lake, Black 
Sturgeon I^ke, English River,Onatn 4 n Iron Range and Woman River; 
on (the Lake Abfcibi area; on Lake Ojibway, the last of the great 
glacial lakes; and on the classification and nomenblature of Ontario 
drift. Part 2 deals with the Gowganda and Millee Lakes silver area 
and the South Lorraine silver area; it was mentioned in this Bulletin, 
1999, 7 . 440. The volume^il illu|trated by numerous plates, including 
photomicrographs, and maps. • 

* Nova Scotia. — Report of the Depatiment of Mints, 1909.—The 
greater ^rt of this Report deals with the coal mines of the Province. 
The total sales of cc^ during the year ended September 30, 1909, 
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amounted to 84,615,7^13, against $5,485,583 for the previous year. 
A portion of this (decrease is attributed to s’trikes in certoin of the 
collieries. The gold production showed a slight increase, its value 
being $239,353. The otli^er mineral products worked during the year 
were'arseniiJ, gypsum, harytes, building stone, brick- and pottery-clays. 
A certain amount of development work was carried out in iron, copper 
and lead-silver ores. The report is illustrated by plates. 

e Department of Agriculture. ' 

Central Experimental Farm., Bulletin No. 65. Growing and Using 
Corn for Ensilage or Forage Com .—The maize crop of Canada is of 
great and increasing importance. When made into ensilage, it consti¬ 
tutes a fodder which is useful for feeding cattle during the winter, and is 
of great value to the dairy and stock industries. An account is given 
of the cost of production, of the regiorjs in which the plant can be 
growi^ the varieties most suitable for planting, and the methods of 
preparing the soil and cultivating the crop. 

Al%erta Province. —Department of Agriculture. Crop Bulletin, 
1910, No. 6, gives statistics of the grain crops for 1909. The total 
area under grain was 1,242,644 acfes, and the total yield 36,761,493 
bushels, being increases of 48 and 46 per cent, respectively over 1908. 


QEITERAI COLOmi AND INDIAN PDBIICATIONS. 

In the following paragraphs a summary is given of the more important 
contents of the chief Colonial official periodical publications received 
recently at the Imperial Institute, in so far as these relati to agriculture 
or to economic products and are likely to be of general interest. 

Uganda Protectorate. 

Official Gazette, 1910, 3 . No. 51.—The Supplement contains reports 
by the Imperial Institute on soils from the Busogo district, and on palm 
fruits collected in the Semliki Valley. A ton of coffee grown at 
Nsambya has been sold recently in London at the rate of 51^. pet cwt. 
No. 57.—The Supplement to this •number contains instructions for the 
tapping of rubber trees. 

• 

E.ast Africa Protectorate. 

$ 

Official Gazette, 1910, 12 . No. 252.—In this number is published an 
Ordinance to prevent the introduction ai!k> spread of insect pests and 
diseases of plants„and another making provision for the examination, 
by the Agricultural ^epartmUBt, of maize, intended for export? 
Tenders are invited for the sole right to collect rilangrove baA on a 
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concession at Ngomeni and Kilifi, and the oonditions under which the 
right of rollection may*‘be exercised are given. uNo. 234.—Contains 
reports by the Imperial Institute on five samples of wattle bark from 
East Africa (see this Bulletin, I'ljio, 8., p.^ 249), and on a series of 

minerals from the Kisii and Kavirondo districts of the Prdiectorate. 

( 


Northern NigerU. 

Gazette, i^io, 11 . No. 4.—Contains (i) reports by the Imperial 
Institute on wild silk, rice, “ black potash,” sesame seed, wheat, guinea 
corn, and tobacco produced in Northern Nigeria, and {2) an article 
on the flora of Zaria province, with lists of plants and vegetables 
suitable for cultivation in gardens in that province. fNo. 5.—Contains 
an account of a tour made by His Excellency the Governor in 
the southern provinces. *• 


Gold Coast. 

Government Gazette, 1910, No. 21.—Contains a report by the 
Imperial Institute on kernels of Cnrapaguineensis. No. 22.—Contains 
a report by the Comptroller of Customs on the trade of the Colony 
during the year 1909, with detailed statistics of imports and exports 
The following increases in values of exports are recorded:—Cocoa 
;^214,526, rubber ^^95,550, palm kernels ^^34,604, copra 
Decreases took place in the values of the following exports:—Gold and 
concentrates ^^156,670, timber ;^75,369, palm oil ^^85,557, copal 
The total increase in exports amounted to 
No. 34.—Contains the report of the Department of Agriculture for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1910, and gives particulars of the' tours 
undertaken by the travelling instructors of the Department during that 
^period. No. 55.—Contains a report on the work done by the travelling 
instructors of the Agricultural Department during 1909. It contairis, 
inter alia, information regarding fungoid and insect pests on cocoa. A 
report by the Imperial Institute on the results of the examination of 
Funtumia rubber from the,Gold Coast is also printed. 


, Gambia. 

, " ‘ 

Colonial Repnis, Annual, No. 541—The Report for the Colony for 
1909 states that the experiments in the cultivation of soy beans have 
not proved successfhl, and that the soil of the (Colony seems to be 
unsuited to this crop. The manufacture of wood charcoal has been 
commenced, and during cke year 102 tons were exported to the 
Canary Isles. There has been large.increase in the production of 
kground nuts, mainly due to the distr^iution of 500 tons of seed nuts 
by tha Government last year. 


•New Books. 


X 




St. Helena. 


• 4 

Colonial Reports,*Annual, No. 638.—Experiments have Been made 
during the year on the cultivation of new potatoes for the London 
marlget, and a small shipnaent was made which realised on th^ average 
£,(> lor. pjr ton, and a further trial is being made this year, ^imiljx 
experiments are being made with pears. The Colony now possesses 
three industries, viz. the preduction of Phormium fibr^, lace-makinK, and 
^sh^uring, the last having been started in February 1910. 


Seychelles. 

Government Gazette, 1910, 34 No. 39.—Contains a minute by the 
Curator of the jpotanic Station, stating that in tapping Para rubber trees 
during the present season great difficulty has been experienced^ in 
preventing the latex from coagulating on, the trees. The flow of latex 
from^rees over twenty-four inches in girth was good,»a single spiral cut 
giving in many cases fifty grams of latex per day. Large supplies of 
seed*have also been obtained from the trees. At Abondance, a few 
Para trees wer 5 planted seven years ago in lateritic soil along with 
coconuts, the two trees growing side by side, and often only two yards 
distant from each other. In spite of these conditions, the rubber 
trees have shown good growth, and some of them are now twenty-five 
inches in girth. Rubber trees planted at Val d'Andore under similar 
conditions have also done well. 


NOTICES OE RECENT LITERATURE. 

New Books. 

i^ES Produits Utiles des Burseracees. Par Andrde Guillaumin^ 
Pp. 73. (Paris : A. Challamel, 1910.) 

The natural order Burseraceae furnishes comparatively few economic 
products, and these few are not of great commercial importance. They 
include, however, such materials as mynjji, elemi and frankincense, all 
of whicB have presented special difficulties to the botanist, and some of 
which have been in use from veiy jemote times, and for that reason 
are of great antiquarian interest. On thSse grounds ,quite a consider-, 
able literature has accumulated regarding these products, and there fcs 
room for a small vojume, such as that now under notice, which would 
bring these scattered observations together. In the first chapter a 
risuml is given of information regarding^ jhe timber-yielding trees of 
the order. Man^ of the tiipbers afe described as soft light woods 
suitable only for us* in the J^calities in which they grow, but thg 
timber of Aucoumea klaineana of the Gaboon is en exception^n this 
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respect and was exported, according to the author, to the extent of 
24,000 tons from the Gaboon in 1906, to fife wed as a mahogany 
substitute. The “ Colophane ” of Mauritius (this Bulletin, 1910, 8. 14) 
is another promising hard wood derived from this order of plants. 

After k brief reference to the fruits and kernels of the Burseraceae 
the refnainder of the book is occupied with the oleo-resinu and gum 
resins, which form by far the most important economic products of the 
order. They 'include bdellium, myrrh, frankincense, elemi and other 
less-known products. “ Mecca balsam ” is inqjuded as a variety 6f 
myrrh, in spite of the fact that it differs from myrrh in type and is an 
oleo-resin, not a gum resin. 

Under olibanum it is mentioned that this yields 4‘7 per cent, of a 
volatile oil, but no reference is made to the research^fujf Wallach and 
of Cchimmel & Co. on this oil, which showed that it contains pinene, 
dipentene, and phellandrene., 

The chapter relating to elemis does not make it clear that the 
Manila variety alone is of commercial importance, and the curious 
statement is made that “elemi proper is extracted by distillation.” 
There should also have been some reference made to the very im¬ 
portant work of Vesterberg, and (the more recent investigations of 
Clover on the composition of elemi. It is incorrect to refer to the 
elemis as “resins proper,” since they are mostly oleo-resins. 

The examples given are sufficient to indicate that this volume is not 
always a complete guide to the subject of which it treats. Nevertheless 
it contains much useful information, and is provided with a fairly com¬ 
plete bibliography. It is a distinct disadvantage that the book contains 
no index. 

Les Plantes a tubercules alimentaires des climats TEMPERfis 
ET des pays chauds. By Henri Jumelle. Pp. xiv. + 372. (Paris : 
Octave Doin e. Fils, 1910.) 

c This volume is the second issued in the section of applied botany 
<and agriculture of the Encyclop'edie Scieniifique, published under the 
general direction of Dr. Toulouse. The range of the complete series is 
very wide; the volumes are grouped into no less than forty sections, 
and in this section twenty-one are promised, the subjects including 
cereals, forage plants, the vii.e, sugar-producing plants, tobacco, gums 
and resins, the palms, the oil-yielding plants, etc. 

The puipose of the book is^to gjvt an account of the plants bearing 
tujserous organs, Vihich are used directly as food, or for the preparation 
of Btitrch. Some fifty pages are first devoted to general botanical con¬ 
siderations. The external morphology and mode o^ origin of tuberous 
plant structures are described, the nature of the reserve materials present 
described, and tables indicatfeg the range in size of the stMch grains of 
the chief plants are given, together with a detailed spmmary of various 
scherfies of clasafication of starch grainn 

After this introduttory portion separate chapters are devoted to the 
more important starch yielding plants which fall within the scope of the 
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.volume. Those actually dealt with in detajj are the potato, cassava, 
yams, sweet potatS, the various arrowroot-yielding plants, ^d Coleus 
and Plectranthus. , 

In th^ concluding lection the flowering plants are .taken by 
Natural Qrders, and a short account given of the chief species* beasjng 
tubers, accompanied by chemical analyses where available. Needless 
to say, “ tuber ” is not»used here in its strict lyorphological sense, 
,the fleshy roots of Beta vulgaris, for example, are included as well«as 
true tubers, such as Ae potato or the yam. ’ 

A few notes on one chapter, of the main portion of the book, that 
dealing with the principal starch-yielding plants, will serve to indicate 
the mode of treatment. As an example the chapter on cassava will 
suffice. A brfbf historical account of the plant is given, an^ the 
question of whether there is more than one species of Manihot repre¬ 
sented in the cultivated cassavas is ’discussed |t some length, the 
author coming to the conclusion that both the bitter and the sweet 
cassavas are varieties of one species, Manihot util^ssima. A good 
summary is given of the cultivation of the plant, and of the preparation 
of its principal products. The vajious cultivated varieties are described 
with, when known, a note as to their comparative value as starch pro¬ 
ducers. Diseases and pests are briefly noticed, and the chapter as a* 
whole thus affords a very convenient summary of the subject. 

The volume, which contains a moderate number of figures, ends with 
a bibliography and a good index. 

Le Palmier a Huile, en Afrique occidentale francaise. Par 
Jean Adam. Pp. 274, with maps, plans and illustrations. (Paris: A. 
Challamel, 1910.) 

The present value of Lagos palm oil is ;^38 per ton ; at the same 
period of 1909 the value was ^^30. This rise in prices, which is 
common to all oil seeds and oils, is no doubt the reason for the attention , 
'that is being given in most European countries at the present time to 
the better exploitation of the oil palm forests of West Africa. tSc 
article published already in this Bulletin (1909, 7 . 357) indicates what 
room there is for improvement in the direction of the more efficient 
working of these forests, and for the gradual replacement of the typical 
oil palm of West Africa by better varieties. 

The book now under notice gives a r’esum'e of informaticjn regarding 
the distribution, habits of growth,* and* cultivation of the oil palm in 
French West Africa, with information as to the economic product? 
yielded by it, anS their improvement in qualitji and quantity. In this 
part of the book !. great deal of information is given, which will be of 
value throughout West Africa, wherevgr serious efforts are made to 
improve or extend the palm oil industry.* In the concluding chapter 
the question of the^iprking of oil palm forests, under European super¬ 
vision, is considered, and it il^ointed out that in most ca.ses the forests 
are the property of native communities, and for that reason cannot well 
be the subject of concessions to European firms. The method sugg^ted 
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for overcoming this diffioilty is essentially that already indicated in 
this Bulletin (loc. tit., p. 392), viz., the installation of central extracting 
factories for palm oil at suitable cejitres, where natives could sell the 
palm fruits they had collected in the forests' belonging to their Crtvn 
communities. 

M. Adam has already contributed a book on the ground-nut to this 
series of hooks qn the oilseed-bearing plants of French West Africa, and 
boih of these should be of great value to merchants^and others interested 
in these products in West Africa. 

Manuali Hoepli. L’Industria delle Materie Grasse. Vol. I. 
I Grassi e le Cere. Pp, xxiii. -I- 651. By Dottore S. Fachini. 
Gomme, Resine, Gommoresine e Balsami. Pp. x'Vi. -p 373. By 
Dottore L. Settimj. (Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1909.) 

The.series of manpals to which these two volumes were added towards 
the end of last year is well known throughout Italy, and deserves to be 
better known in this country as containing a great variety of hajid- 
books on almost every branch of industry. f 

Dr. Fachini’s book is the first of four volumes in the same series 
dealing with the industries connected with oils and fats. This first 
'volume is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the general pro¬ 
perties of fats and oils and of their hydrolytic products, the fatty acids 
and alcohols, and the second, occupying more than two-thirds of the 
whole, with the analysis of fats. The book is very well prepared, and 
is a useful addition to the works of reference already available on the 
subject of which it treats. 

Dr. Settimj’s volume on gums and resins and the allied substances, 
is a welcome addition to technical literature, since the books so far pub¬ 
lished on this subject are very few and are mostly of a highly specialised 
character, which, prevents their use as ordinary works of reference. 
T|he author divides gums into three classes, “ true,” “ mixed,” and 
“^stringent.” The first class includes the ordinary Acacia gums of the 
Sudan and Senegal and the “ semi-insoluble ” gums produced in Persia. 
Tragacanth and similar “ insoluble ” gums form the second class, whilst 
the third contains kinos and similar products. It may be noted in 
passing that there is no more Justification for regarding the kinos as 
gums than there is for including opium and maple syrup in this group 
of substances. 

¥ 

In the mtroductpry note to the chapter on true gums it is regrettable 
to fifid the author repeating the venerable misstaten\gnt that the best 
gum of this cIms is obtained from Acatia araUca (pp.^ 15 and 16). The 
whole of the subject-matter on gupis is compressed into 62 pages, so it 
may be imagined that the tre^f^ient is not exhaustive. 

The section on resins commenced with a general statement of their 
cl^aracters and physical properties, follow^ by a note on classification. 
On the letter point exception may be taken to the inclusion of the oleo- 
resins, such as turpentine, elemi, and copaiba in the class of “ balsains,” 
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which in this country is generally reserved f8r resinous products con¬ 
taining esters of benzoic or cinnamic acid. Later chapters deal with 
the constituents of resins^ in the coutse of which due reference is made 
to tile important preliminary work of Tschirch and his colleagues in this 
branch, aiW with the methods of analysing resins. The remainder of 
the book, nearly 200 pages, deals with the description of the commercial 
resins, gum resins, »id baTsams. In most of these ^ci&l chapters ve|y 
tittle space is given affording information regarding ihe important 
matters of distribution of the species yielding the products or to methods 
of collection and preparation, though this was doubtless unavoidable 
with the small space available.. 

In spite of various defects referred to, this book will prove very 
useful, since it brings together in moderate compass a great deSl of 
information hitherto almost inaccessible* It is provided with a useful 
indeii. 

T^e WeedSj Poison Plants and Naturalised ’Aliens of Vic¬ 
toria. By Alfred J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., Government Botanist 
and Professor of Botany in the Uhiversity of Melbourne, assisted by 
J. R. Tovey. Pp. viii.-f no. (Melbourne:}. Kemp, Government 
Printer, 1909.) 

The farmer and agriculturist in Australia will welcome the issue of 
this useful handbook, which contains coloured drawings of all the 
“ proclaimed plants ” of which descriptions have appeared in the Journal 
of the Department of Agriculture, together with a popular account of 
the properties and best means of eradicating the common weeds of the 
State. The author conveniently deals with his subject under two 
headings. In the introduction to Part I. there is a description of the 
poisonous, injurious and proclaimed weeds (native and^ introduced), in 
which the factors which influence the spread of weeds are discussed. 
These include “ Deforestation,” “ Pasturage Methods,” “ Grass an8 
Forest Fires,” “Drought,” “Methods of Harvesting,” and “Sale an 3 
Introduction of Impure and Infested Seed.” Practical advice on the 
suppression of weeds, followed by a detailed account of the commoner 
ones, is given. The plates which illustrate this part of the book Ae a 
notewoi^hy feature, and though occasior&lly somewhat crude, they are 
sufficiently good to enable a novice to identify a particular jveed with¬ 
out much difficulty. Part II. coflsitts a census of the naturalised 

alien plants and introduced exotic weeds of Victoria. * • * 

• 

Ramie (Rhea). •By Herbert A. Carter. Pp. viii. -|- 144. (London: 
The Technical Publishing Co., Ltd., i^io.) 

This work gives a detailed account^of tlWfibre known as ramie, rhea, 
and China grass. , l^ie different varieties of the plant are described, and 
the methods of planing and fathering the crop in various countrief, 
and especially in India, are fully dealt with. The method^of de¬ 
cortication and degumming and the various manufacturing processes 
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including preparation, spinning, weaving, dyeing, f and finishing, ard 
described. Three chapters are devoted to the ramie manufacturing 
industries of the United Kingdom,*' the Continent of Europe, and the 
United States of America, and a short account is given of ^periments 
in ramie growing which have been carried out in various parfs of South 
Africa. The purposes for which the fibre can^be employed are specified, 
apd an outline ^s gi^en of the China grass and gras» cloth industries of 
China. Reference is made to the Indian fibre, “ ban rhea ” (Villehrunea 
miegrifolia), and its production and uses. 

The book is well illustrated and forms a useful text-book, which 
should prove of considerable service to all who are interested in ramie 
fibre and the branches of industry connected with it, and especially to 
plaifcers, manufacturers, and merchants. 

I 

The Manufacture of Linen, Hemp, and Jute Fabrics. Com¬ 
piled by H. R. Carter. Pp. viii. + 89, with illustrations. (London ; 
John Ball, Sons; & Danielsson, Ltd., 1909.) ^ 

This volume comprises a series of articles which have appeared pre¬ 
viously in the Jute, Hemp, and Flkx Trades Journal. After dealing 
I with the development of the weaving industry, as applied to the three 
materials mentioned, the compiler outlines the processes of manufacture 
under modern conditions. Cloth finishing and factory construction are 
also briefly dealt with. The illustrations are mostly general views ot 
machinery used in warping, winding, weaving, and finishing. 

Rope, Twine, and ' 1 'hread Making. A Practical Handbook for the 
use of Rope, Twine and Thread Makers. Compiled by H. R. Carter. 
Pp. 151, with illustrations. (London : John Ball, Sons & Danielsson, 
Ltd., 1909.) 

The aim of tSiis book is to describe the methods adopted in making 
tarious kinds of rope and cordage. The processes involved in the 
manufacture of ropes of Manila and New Zealand hemp, wire ropes and 
cables, sewing thread and plaited lines are described; and illustrations 
are given of the machinery employed. The book will no doubt prove 
of interest to those engaged‘in the rope-making industry. 
a 

The Wool Year Book and Diary, 1910. Compiled by Aldred 
F. Barkerf M.Sc. Pp. Ixxv. -f ,352, and diary with illustrations. 
Second year of itsue. (Manchester: Marsden & Co., Ltd., 1910.) 

I’his book is compiled to serve the purpose of^a pocket-book of 
memoranda for mill-ifianagers, students and otbei^ interested in the 
woollen and worsted industries.! In addition to much useful informa¬ 
tion of a general textile charocter, the work deals with the processes of 
manufacture from the raw material to the finished cloth. It contains a 
htge number of diagrams and illustr^ns of machinery, which add 
largely (to the value of a work which is likely to prove of great utility to 
those engaged in these industries. 
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. Handbook of the Dmtructive Insects of Victoria. Prepared 
ty Order of the yirtoria Department of Agriculture by French, 
F.L.S., F.E.S., Government Entomologist. Part IV. Pp. 195. 
(Melbourne: Osboldstone & Co.,* 1909.) 

Il is a dlatter for regret that the parts of this useful handbook do not 
appear at* more frequent intervals. The present instalment i*s dated 
1909, but Part III. appeared as long ago as 1900. During tbe interim 
considerable progsess has been made in the ?tudy of economic 
Entomology. About ^wenty-five insect pests are .described and figured 
in this volume. The coloured figures which accompany the descrip¬ 
tions give an excellent idea of the life-history of the species dealt with 
and will make identification fairly easy. Useful notes on the methods 
of preventione^d extirpation are added. The insects which attack 
forest trees have been given a prominent place. Plates and desctijflions 
of a number of insect-destroving birds are included. 

. • 

P#;troleum Mining and On. Field Devf.lopmeijt. ByA. Beeby 
Thompson, A.fl.I.Mech.E., F.G.S. Pp. xx. + 362. (London : Crosby, 
Lockwood & Son, 1910.) , 

Mr. Beeby Thompson is already known as an authority on the mining 
of petroleum and allied products and the author of a comprehensive 
volume on the oil fields of Kussia, which has been reviewed in this 
Bulletin. 

In the present work he commences with a succinct survey of the oil 
fields of different parts of the world, giving statistics of the output of 
each area and some idea of its capabilities. So far as can be judged 
the information appears to be reliable and up to date. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the production is given sometimes in U.S.A. 
barrels, sometimes in Russian poods, and sometimes in metric 
tons. The subject of leases and royalties of oil property is also 
, dealt with. 

The author devotes some space to a consideration of the conditions 
under which petroleum is formed from organic matter, attaching 
importance to the occurrence of salt, which inhibits the normal pro¬ 
cesses of decomposition, and the presenc? of an impermeable covering 
of clay preventing the escape of volatile material. The influence of 
the stiCcture of the beds in the distribution of the oil is also discussed, 
and some advice is given on prasjjecting for oil as well as flie selection 
of sites for drilling. The author quotes, from a report of the late^Mn 
Grimes, of the Indian Geological Survey, on the Yenangyat oil district 
of Burmah, the cyrious fact that some outcrojJjiing sandstones show a 
higher temperature than the adjoining rocks, and that these, although 
they contain no petroleum at the surface)tare invariably oil-bearing at a 
greater depth. ^ * 

Considerable attention is gijfpn to the composition, physical propertias, 
uses and distillation-products of rock oils and natural gaseous hydro- 
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carbons, and the methods of drilling and cashg oil nells and extracting^ 
petroleum fnd natural gai are described in detail i t, l 

The work is i/iustrated with numerous figures and plates, though 
most readers would have preferred to have the latter printed in black 
' rather thafh the brown tint that has actually been employed. It is a 
publicafion that should find a place in the library of evefy mining 
engineer and of every one interested in mineral oils either as an 
investor or merahant or as a consumer on a commercial scale. 

« c 

» '■ 

Fuel and Refractory Materials. By A. Humboldt Sexton, F.I.C. 
and Edition. Pp. x. + 364. (London : Blackie & Son, Ltd., 1909.) 

The section of this book devoted to the consideration of fuel con¬ 
sists of 323 pages, whilst 28 pages are considered sijfl^cient for the 
treatment of refractory materials. The remaining pages are occupied 
by various tables and a compjehensive index 
The* work, on the^ whole, is very variable in quality, and insuffident 
attention is given to certain portions of the subject. For example, 
lignite or browwcoal is passed over in a few lines, no mention bt‘ing 
made of the increasing use of this material as fuel on*certain foreign 
railroads, or of methods of briquetting it. This omission is doubtless 
due to the fact that lignite as a fuel is of little or no importance in this 
’ country, but in view of the large lignite industries that have grown up 
on the Continent there should have been some more extended reference 
to the subject in a general book of this description on fuel. 

The various types of gas producer are dealt with fully in a rather 
elementary manner, and the subject of coke-ovens is also treated fairly 
comprehensively. The chapters on pyrometry and calorimetry are 
good, but the statement that the bomb calorimeter is too complicated 
for ordinary technical use is not altogether warranted. A long chapter 
deals fully with furnaces for metallurgical purposes, but in the final 
section refractoi^ materials are treated very briefly. 
tThe book should be useful to students or to those desirous ofi 
attaining a general grasp of the principles of the subjects dealt with. 

Geological Survey of Egypt ; The Building Stones of Cairo 
Neighbourhood and UPPEfe Egypt. Sunny Department Paper, No. 
16, 1910. • , 

Chapter I. gives an account of the topography of the Cairo neighbour¬ 
hood ; the conditions affecting the valjiwof building stones; and the chem- 
leal imposition of^the Cairo building stones, the best of which consist of 
nearly pure limestones containing practically no magiftsium carbonate. 
Chapter II. contains a ‘detailed description of the quarry areas. The 
best stone is developed along a lifie forming the northern edge of the 
Basatin cultivated depressionf ftie limestones to the north and south of 
this area being more friable and of less value. Thq remaining four 
chapters deal with the methods of quarrjnng; the uses of Cairo lime¬ 
stones; and the building stones of Upper'Egypt and Alexandria. A 
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catalogue of the built^ng ftones of the Cairo Geological Museum is given 
•as an appendix. • • 

Handbook of British Guianih 1909. Edited and compiled by 
Ge«. D. Sayley and pulJlished under the authority of the Bermanent ' 
Exhibitiojis Committee. Pp. xxvi + 607. (Georgetown ; Argdby Com¬ 
pany, Limited. London ; Dulau & Co., Ltd., and Boston, U.S.A.: 

J. H. Stark. . * • , 

• A volume devoted exclusively to British Guiana aijd planned *0 
afford information to those desirous of ascertaining the natural features 
of the country, the conditions of life there, the economic resources and 
chief industries, has long been wanting. There are excellent accounts 
in the Emigijints’ Information Office Handbook to the West Indies, 
and in the Pocket Guide to the West Indies, but it is impossible 
owing to its relative size to do justice tc^ British Guiana in works dealing 
generally with the West Indies. Thus whilst TrMidad is abdht the 
same area as Lancashire, and Jamaica approximately twice as large, 
British Guiana is equal to the combined area of England, Scotland and 
Wales. It is (hountainous, intersected with a network of rivers which 
are, however, not always easily nawigable, and much of the interior is as 
yet but little known and almost entirely undeveloped. 

Speaking generally, British Guiana may be divided into three zones . 
(i) The rich alluvial coast belt, well adapted to and largely utilised for 
agriculture, (ii) The forest belt, yielding forest products and containing 
gold-bearing rocks. In this zone rubber promises to be of importance, 
as the native tree, Safium Jenmani yields a good product, and the 
introduced Hevea brasiliensis also thrives, (iii) At higher elevations in 
the interior is a great savannah region suitable for cattle-ranching. 
A full account is given in the book of each of these regions and of any 
related industries or products. 

A great deal of useful information is brought togetheT, as for example 
,in the notes on economic or interesting plants to be seen in the neigf* 
bourhood of Georgetown and other places. It is unfortunate that ft 
has not been possible to facilitate reference to these in the index. Mis¬ 
prints in botanical names are somewhat numerous, and there are 
minor points to which exception might ffe taken. The book is ^very 
well illustrated, and as in addition to tfie treatment of the economic 
matters, indicated above, it appears to contain information on almost 
every other topic likely to be of interest, to an inquirer, it should take 
its place as the standard work of reference on Britislf Guiana. 

Administrativs Problems of British India. By Joseph Chailly, 
Member of the French Chamber tJf Deputies. Translated by Sir 
William Meyer, K.C.I.E. Pp. xv.-f jgo, ®lth coloured map. (London : 
Macmillan & Co, Ltd., 1910.) 

The English editiRi of thisiinteresting and readable book is beii% 
published simultaneously with the original in Freffch. The author is a 
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distinguished authority on,colonial matters ifi France, who has twice^ 
visited India to study the administrative system of that dependency. 
■iThe results of his personal observations in India and his wide reading 
' on the subject of Colonial Government are enbodied in the present 
work. By permission, the book is dedicated by the translator and 
author to the Right Honourable Viscount Morley, O.M. The “ Field 
of Administratiip ” is the title of the first of the two parts into which the 
vcSume is divided. This part describes the country; the origins and^ 
diversities of Indian society, its beliefs and prejfidices, and its ambi¬ 
tions and hopes. In Book 11 . “ Britain’s Indian Policy ” is dealt with, 
and the questions, how best to govern such a society as that found in 
India without wounding its susceptibilities, and how to reconcile its 
numerous and complex interests with those of the goverfifng people, are 
discussed. In view of the recent proposals for giving natives of India a 
larger 'share in thei adininistrafion of the country, the opinions and 
suggestions of an eminent French observer in this connection wifi be 
read with interest in this country. The book is printed in large {ype 
on good paper, and is provided with a full index and a celoured map of 
India and adjacent countries. , 

' The Pastoral Homes of Australia. Vol. 1 .—Victoria. 
Published by the Pastoralisti Review, Melbourne, Sydney and London. 
(1910). 

This handsomely bound book is the first of a series of 
volumes dealing with the great pastoral estates of Australia. The scope 
of the work is somewhat novel. It includes histories of 56 prosperous 
estates in Victoria, each section being beautifully illustrated by photo¬ 
graphs depicting various branches of farming in the State, such as wool¬ 
growing and dairying. Views of homesteads and portraits of the various 
property owners*, which include some of the best-known pastoralists, are 
‘ .y prominent feature and add considerably to the attractiveness of the 
l»ook. Such a work as this gives an idea of the immense growth of the* 
pastoral industry in Victoria during the last half-century. Almost every 
“ Pastoral Home ” described in this volume lies in that portion of 
Victpria which is bounded ob the north by the Grampians, on the west 
by the Eumeralla River, on tlje east by the Yarra Yarra, and by the 
ocean on the south. « 

« 

Missions Au Sa^iarA. Par C.-F.'Gautier et R. Chudeau. Tomell, 
SAHARA SouDANAis. Par R. Chudeau. Pp. 326. (Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1909.) < 

The present work, together with the previously isShed volume by M. 
Gautier on the Algerian Sahar^, completes the record of a survey of the 
vast region of North Central Africa which has received so much 
attention at the hands of French travellers in recent‘years. The area 
dealt with by the Sahara Mission was foP^convenience divided into the 
Algerian Satera and the Sudan Sahara ; and now that the two reports 
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are available, it wonjd appear that this conventional division was not 
without other juadiication, since it becaiAe evident thjt, from the 
topographical, geological, botanical and ethnological standpoints, the 
Sahara may be divide(J into the two great regions described above.’ 

In the pilsent volume, the author contrasts the two areas, and demon¬ 
strates tHkt the essential differences in population, language, and fiora 
are to a large extent dependent upon different geological conditions. 
The Algerian Sahara consists of vast expanses oT retent sedimentary 
deposits, presenting »a comparatively flat or low rolling .type of country 
which allows of relatively easy communications. As a result, the region 
has presented no great difficulties to a penetration southwards of peoples 
from the north, and at the present day the Algerian Sahara possesses a 
dominant pd^'jlation of Arab type speaking Arabic. The Sudan Sahara, 
however, is of a very different character, the ancient crystallind*rocks 
weathering slowly into sand or a thii* sterile soil; it is only in a few 
Hfidely separated areas that conditions are possib?e for human ftfe, and 
the maintenance of communication is a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
Thus geologist and geographical barriers have resultSd in the preserva¬ 
tion of the Touareg and other native peoples from inroads from the 
north, and left them relatively ftndisturbed with their languages and 
■customs. To the south of the desert there is another well-defined are% 
forming a strip of territory reaching westwards to the Mauritanian 
region. This zone is in no way part of the desert. The geological 
•conditions resemble those of the Algerian Sahara, and there is a wet 
■season with a small but regular rainfall. From the ethnological point 
•of view this country constitutes, in its eastern and central portions, a 
natural transition between the Sahara and the true Sudan. 

The volume is largely concerned with geological considerations, and 
there is appended a coloured geological map and several provisional 
•sections. A most important chapter is that on the flora of the country. • 
The Sahara forms a definite botanical region, easily recognised over the_ 
greater part of its area by the scarcity of vegetation. In many districts 
vegetable life is entirely absent, but the popular belief that this is tfue 
for the Sahara as a whole is erroneous. The author distinguishes three 
Botanical zones; the first, constituting the Algerian Sahara, is 
■characterised by plants abundant in the Mediterranean regioA, e.g. 
Pisfofia adantica, Tamarix gallica, Afacia tortilis, Populus euphratica, ^ 
Rttama Retem, and others. It was the occurrence of this Mediterranean 
•element that led to the ■view‘’tllat, botanically, the Sahara is to be 
regarded as a dependent of the Mediterranean region. Tn the piesSft^ 
■work, however,*the author shows that this vie^w has resulted from the 
explorations of the desert being carried out hitherto from the north, 
■southwards. His second zone, thatf of the Sudan Sahara, possesses a 
flora essentially, as regards specif, that of the true Sudan, important 
plants being Sa^itis Aegyptiaca, Salvadora persica, and Leptadenia 
Spartum. A thhd botaniSIl region is found in the mountaiifous 
country of Ahaggar, in the north of the Sudan Sahara. The*highlands 
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of this area, being not wholly without water, <bea^a vegetation sha^Iy 
distinguished from that 'of the surrounding country. The typical 
species of the latter are rare and occur onJy at the lower levels, where 
^tbey are found with Capparis spXnosa, Det^rra fallax. Oka sp., 
Zizyj^hus sp., Calotropis sp., and Tamarix gallica. Trees are vhy scarce. 
In certain districts at higher altitudes the land levels alldw of an 
accumulation of water, where a most interesting flora exists, including 
well-known Eurftpeali species of Veronica ( V. anagullis), Mentha {M. 
sykestris), Juneus spp., Scirpus spp., Typha app-^i. Epilobium spp. and' 
numerous Gramineae. 

The book is illustrated with a large number of photographs and 
drawings, and there is a good index. 

i' 

Hakdbuch deb Klimatologie. Von Dr. Julius Hann. Band II. 
Klimatographie I. Teil. Klima, der Tropenzone. Dritte, wesentlich, 
umgearbeitete und'vermehrte Auflage. Pp. xii.-f-426. (Stuttgart: 
Verlag von J. Engelhom, 1910.) 

Harm’s treatise on Climatology has long been considered the standard 
work on the subject. The volume under review is in its*third edition 
and deals with the climates of the tropical zone, which is taken in 
general to include those places lying between the northern and southern 
annual isothermal lines of 20° C. (68° F.). The mean extension north¬ 
wards of this zone is 30° of latitude and southwards 26°; it corresponds 
approximately to the limits of the growth of the palm, the characteristic 
plant of the tropics. The author first discusses the general character¬ 
istics of tropical climates as to temperature, atmospheric pressure 
winds, rain, humidity, cloud and light intensity. He points out that 
in the tropics changes of the mean temperature are of less importance 
in dividing the year into seasons than the periods of rain, dryness and 
, the’prevailing winds. The variability of the weather which characterises 
the more northerrt and southern latitudes disappears, and the weather 
‘nelbmes the same as the climate. He gives an interesting section on t 
the-effect of tropical climate on mankind and its relation to disease; he 
remarks that in the tropics the skin does not so readily adjust itself to 
meet the effect of cooling, and quotes General Wolseley as saying that 
in the tropics the avoidance 'of chills is the surest safeguard against 
nearly all diseases. He then defls in detail with the climates of different 
localities, grouping them under the headings : West Africa, East Africa 
uid the Sudan, the monsoon regions pfi Asia and north Australia, the 
-»ihm<fs of the Pacifio Ocean and the American tropics; giving particu¬ 
lars of the greatest importance to residents and travellers. 
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I'iBEARY.-EECENT ADDITIONS. 

B<wks, etc., exclusive of periodical Government Publications, presented to, 
the*Library of the Imperial Institute since December'z\, igog. 
The names of donors are printed in italics. 

INDIA :—Report, of tfte Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 1908.— 

• Appendices, and 1909, Vol. I. (The Secretary^) Times of IrfBia 
Calendar and l^irectory, 1910; Thacker’s Indian Directory, 1910; 
The Asylum Press Almanac and Directory of Madras and Southern 
India, including Burma, 1910. (The Secretary of State for India.) 
Calcutta Faces and Places in Pre-Camera Days, Part 1. By W. 
Corfield. (Calcutta Historical Society.) Proceedings of the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce, J909. (The Secretary.) Report j 
, of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, 190J, with Appendices. 

(The Secretary.) Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 

» 1909. (The Secretary^) Calendar of the University of Calcutta, 
1910-11.* (The Registrar.) Fauna of British India; Coleoptera— 
Hamellicornia (Cetoniianae, and Dynastinae). By G. J. Arrow. 
(The Secretary of State for India.) 

CEYLON :—The Ceylon Handbook and Directory and Compendium* 
of Useful Information, 1909-1910. Edited by J. Ferguson, 
C.M.G., M.L.C.; The Ceylon Manual, 1910. (Crcnun Agents for 
the Colonies.) Reports of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce 
(Incorporated) for the half-years ended December 31, 1909, 
and June 30, 1910. (The Secretary.) Report of the Agricultural 
Society, 1909-1910, and Progress Report No. 50. (The Secretary.) 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS :—Report of the Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce, 1909. (The Secretary.) 

ADSTEALIA :—The Weeds, Poison Plants and Natftralised Aliens of 
Victoria. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., assisted by J.^T 
Tovey. (The Director of Agriculture.) Transactions, Proceedings 
and Reports of the Royal Society of South Australia. Vol. 
XXXIIL, 1909. (The Secretary.) Annual Report of the South 
Australian Chamber of Manufactured; (Incorporated), 1909. »(Tke 
Secretary.) Annual Report of the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce, 
1909-10. (The Secretary.) Walch’s Tasmanian Almanac, 1910. 
(The Agent-General for Tasffianiai) Queensland Geographical 
Journal (New Series), including &ie Proceedings of the Royid 
Geographicid Society of Australasia (Queensland). Vol. XXIV., 
1908-9. (Tite Secretary.) Handbook of the Territory of Papua. 
Compiled by the Hon. Stanifoith Smith. Second Edition, 1909. 
(The Ifigh Commissioner of the*Commonwealth of Australia.) 
Victoria Geographical Journall including the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geogra^ical SocgHy of Australasia (Victoria). Vols. XXIJ.- 
XXVII. (The Secretao'.) 
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HEW ZEALAED Annual Report and Statist!^ of the Wellington' 
Harbour Board, 1908-1909. (The Secretary.) t Annual Report of' 
the Wellington Chamber of Commerce, March 1910. (The 
Secretary.) Calendar of the UAiversity of J'lew Zealand, 1910-11. 
(The 'Registrar) ‘ 

SO'dlH'AFEICA ;—List of the Flowering Plants and Ferris of the 
Cape Peninsula, with notes on some of thtj, Critical Species. Com- 
, piled by H.‘BolS,s, F.L.S.. and Major A. H. Wodey-Dod ; Revised 
List of the Flora of Natal (from the “Transactions of the* 
Royal Society of South Africa,” Vol. I., Part II. January, 1910). 
Compiled by J. Medley Wood. (J. Medley Wood, Esq.) Proceed¬ 
ings of the Rhodesia Scientific Association, Vol. VIII., Parts I. to 
III., 1908-09. (The Secretary) Vol. VIII., Part IIL-^-The Rainfall 
<Sf Rhodesia. By the Rev. E. Goetz, S.J., M.A., F R.A.S. 
(Meteorological Committee, London) Report of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Rfiodesia Chamber of Mines, 1909 ; Annual Report 
of the Rhodesia Chamber of Mines, 1909. (The Secretary) Trans¬ 
actions of thfe Geological Society of South Africa, V9I. XII., 1910. 
(The Secretary.) Annual Report of the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines, 1909. (The Secretary.) “Annual Report of the Johannes- 

, burg Chamber of Trade, 1909-igio, and Commercial Year Book, 
1910. (The Secretary.) South Africa as a Field for Settlers; 
Land and Farming Prospects in the Transvaal and Swaziland. 
(Settlers’ Emigration Society) 

EYASALAED; —The Handbook of Nyasaland, Second Edition, 1910. 
(The Editor.) 

WATTRITIDS :—The Mauritius Almanac for 1910. (The Colonial 
Secretary.) 

■OKBAITAE: —Gibraltar Directory and Guide Book for 1910. (The 
Colonial Secretary.) 

■CAEADA AED'EEWFOirEDLAED:— Journal of the Mining Society 
of Nova Scotia. Vol. XIV., 1909-10. (The Secretary.) Docu- ‘ 
‘ mentary History of Education in Upper Canada, Vol. XXVIII. 
1876. By J. G. Hodgins, I.S.O., M.A., LL.D. (The Minister 
of Education) Through Newfoundland with the Camera, Second 
Edition. By R. E. Holloway, B.A., B.Sc. (The Premier of 
Newfoundland) The PrSceedings and Transactions of tht Nova 
Scotiai^ Institute of Science, Vol. XII., Part II., 1907-1908. 
(The Secretary.) r *• 

=^WB8T lEDIES t-i-The Grenada 'Handbook, Directo^ and Almanac 
for the year igio, (The Crown Agents for the Colonies.) The 
Trinidad and Tobago Year-book, 1910. Cobnpiled by J. H. 
Collins. (The Colonial Salary) 

TTEITED ElEOEOM; —Rubber Companies’ Statistics: 'A Compara¬ 
tive Analysis of the Position of the Leading Rtbber Plantation 
* Companies. Compiled by A. Shephfld. (The Compiler) National 
Mtfteum of Wales: First and Second Annual Reports, 1908, 1909. 
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{The Director^f^ Twenty-second Annml Review of the Frozen 
Meat Trade, 1909. (Messrs. W. Weddel <y Co.) Directory of the 
Royal Society of Arts. Editjed by Sir Henry Trueman Wood, 

• M.Ar (The Secreihry.) The Newspaper Press Directory, 1910.' 
(Th", Publishers.) Proceedings of the Anglo-Russiani Literary 
Society, October 1909 to July 1910. (The Secretary!) Royal 
Society of Edinburgh: Proceedings, Vol. XXX, .Parts I. to VI.; 
Transactions, Vol. XLVIL, Parts I. and II., and General Index," 
1889-1908. (The Secretary.) Annual Report of the Leeds 
Incorporated Chamber of Commerce, 1909. (The Secretary.) 
Directory of Paper Makers, 1910. (The Publishers.) The Stock 
Exchanije OflScial Intelligence, 1910. (The Secretary.) The 
Journal oJ the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Vol.»LXX. 
1909. (The Secretary.) Catalogue of the Library of the Indiati 
. Office, Vol. I., Supplement 2, 1895-1909. (The Secretary of State 
for India.) Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
1 of Scotland, Fifth Series, Vol. XXIL, 1910. With Index to Vols. 
XV.-XXi. (The Secretary.) Transactions of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, Vol. XVII, Part III. (The Secretary.) Oriental 
Commerce, 2 Volumes, 1813. By W. Milburn. (Colonel D. G. 
Pitcher.) Tenth and Eleventh Reports of the Woburn Experi¬ 
mental Fruit Farm. (The Director.) Catalogue of the Tamil 
Books in the Library of the British Museum. Compiled by L. D. 
Barrett, M.A., Litt.D., and the late G. W. Pope, D.D.; Supple¬ 
mentary Catalogue of Hindustani Books in the Library of the 
British Museum, acquired during the years 1889-1908. By J. F. 
Blumhardt, M.A. (The Trustees.) Proceedings of the Twelfth 
International Congress on Alcoholism. (The Secretary) Report 
of the Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Battersea, 1908-09. . 
(The Town Clerk) Livingstone College Year Beok, 1910. (The 
Principal) British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. XCIX., i905-<15r 
(The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) Annual Report of^he- 
University of Leeds, 1908-1909. (The Secretary.) Transactions 
of the Institute of Naval Architects, 1910. (The Secretary.) 

EGYPT:—M^moires pr^sentfe a I’lnstitftt Egyptien. Tome VI.< Fasc. 
I.— Catalogue de la Faune Malacolbgique d’Egypte. By P. Pallary. 
fasc. 2.—Description des Echinides Fossiles recueillis par MM. 
W. F. Hume et J. A. Ball.* (The &cretary.) 
rHAlTCE;—Les Vdgdtaux utiles de I’Afrique Tropitale Frangaise, f aSfr- * 
VII. (i™ Pirtie).—Documents sur le Palmier a Huile. By A. 
Chevalier. (The Author) Annales de Muse'e Coloniale de Mar- 
■ seille. 2' S^rie, f Volume (lodq). (The Director) 

6EBMAKY:—Jahresbericht der ^iandelskammer zu Hamburg, 1909. 
(The Secretary Jahresbericht der Deutschen Gerberschule^ zu 
Freiberg in Sachsen. At. 21, 1909-10. (The Director.) 

HOLLAED ;—Katalog des Ethnogmphischen Reichsmuseums, Leiden r 
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Band I.—Borneo; Batjd IV.—Die Inseln Sumatra; Band 

V.—Javanische Altertumer. (The Director^ 

JAB AS :—Yokohama Foreign Boar^ of Trade; Annual Report, 1909, 
and Minutes of the Annual General MeSting, March 6°. *9^0. 
' ( 2 fc: Secretary.) « 

POBTVOAL: —The Delagoa Directory, r9to. (The Publishers.) 
Associa^ao Commercial do Porto: Relatofio da pirecgao no Anno 
* de 1909. i^The Secretary.) ^ 

UHITES STAINS:—Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
t9o8. (The Director.) Founders’ Week Memorial Volume— 
Philadelphia, 1683-1908. Edited by F. P. Henry, A.M., M.D. 
(The Editor.) Freemasonry in Pennsylvania, By N. S. 

Barrett and J. S. Sachse. (Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania.) 
Eleventh Report of the Mi'.chigan Academy of Science, t909.— 
Darwin Centen^rv Publication. (The Secretary.) 
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KECE^I HrVESIIGATIOES, 

The following sufnmaries have been prepared from a selection of 
the Reports made by the Director of the Imperial Institute to 
the Colonial and Indian Governments concerned. 


PARA RUBBER {HEVEA BRASILIENSIS) IN . 

SOUTHERN NIGERIA. • 

In a previous Tiote in this Bulletin (1909, 7 . 200) a sh"^ 
account was given regarding the introduction of the Para rubber 
tree {Hevea brasiliensis) into Southern Nigeria and the results of 
its experimental cultivation in that country. It has been found 
that the Para tree can be successfully grown in many parts of 
the wet zone of Softterp Nigeria (south of 6° 15' north latitude), 
and the plantations of the trees fchich hav% been establish<y 
by the Forestry Department and by private firms are being 
gradually exteijied. * 

During the latter part of tyo series of tapping experi¬ 
ments weri conducted by Ijir. T; of the Forestry Depart¬ 

ment, on Para*treft' growjpg at Ebtrti%Metta and Orugbo, and 
the rubber obtained was forwarded to the ImperiaMnstitute for 
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chemical examination and subsequent sa 4 e summary of the- 
results of* the investigation will therefore bc of interest as 
indicating the yield and quality ^of the rubber furnished by Para 
trees in Southern Nigeria. 

• f 

TAPPING EXPERIMENTS AT EBUTE-METTA. 

,The first PSira \rees introduced into Lagos' were planted in^ 
the Botanic Gardens at Ebute-Metta. The didest existing trees 
are of uncertain age, but are now probably i6 years old, as 
the first consignment of Hevea brasiliensis seedlings was sent 
to Lagos in 1894. Some confusion has arisen regarding the 
botanical identity of these old trees in the Gardens, owing to 
the fart that althqugh they all appeared to belong to the same 
species, some of them had been labelled Hevea brasiliensis and 
others Hevea •Spruceana. In^ July 1910, however, flowefing 
.specimens of the two groups of trees were forwarded to Kew for 
determination, with the result thal the identity of those labelled 
'H. brasiliensis was confirmed, whilst those labelled H. Spruceana 
were found not to belong to that species, |)ut to represent 
another form of H. brasiliensis. It is therefore definitely 
established that all the old Para trees at Ebute-Metta belong 
to H. brasiliensis. 

In view of these determinations it se^ms very probable that the 
statement recently made by M. Yves Henry (this Bulletin, 1910, 
8.'183) that Hevea Spruceana has given much more promising 
jl^^ults than Hevea brasiliensis in West Africa cannot be main- 
t^ned. The trees of supposed H. Spruceana at Porto Novo, ‘ 
the returns from which form the main support Of his opinion, 
were derived from Ebute-Metta, and are no doubt similar to 
those which are now prowd to be a form of H. brasiliensis. 

Five of the trees labelletl H. brasiliensis had been experi¬ 
mentally tapped in 1908, and four of these were chosen for 
Jerther trials in 4909, together with two trees which were then 
thought to be H. Spruceana, but are now known to be a'form , 
of H. brasiliensis. Tlie experiments extended! from the 22nd 
September to the i8th Novenlber, 1909, the trees being tapped 
on alternate days, and the *returrs from the two groups of trees 
were kept separate. The results are ^mmarised In the following 
table 
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• 

■^o.of 

tappings. 

7 - 

Daily yield of dry rubber. 1 

'iotal yield 
of dry 
rubber. 

Average 
total yilld 
per tree. 

Average 
yield per 
tree for each 
tapping. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

(<«)*Four tftes— 

% 




• 


averaRe* girth 







37 inches . . 

26 

if oz.* 

4 0z.t 

4 lb. I ^ oz. 

20 OZ. 

0'8 OZ. 

{b) Two trees— 







average girth 




• 



, 40 inches . . 

*5 

nil* 

2^ OZ.t 

I lb. lofoz. 

*13 OZ* 

0*5 eg. 






• 



• First tapping. f 20 th and 22 nd tappings. J tapping. 


It will be seen from these figures that the yield of rubber 
from the second group of trees was much less than that^from 
the first, and it is suggested that Jthis may possibly be due to 
thei fact that the two trees forming the sfccond group were 
tapped for the first time, whereas the other four had been tapped 
the previous^ear. * 

These yields of rubber, especially that given by the first 
group of four trees, are exceedingly promising, but further 
experiments are required in order to determine whether they* 
will be maintained on tapping during a longer period than two 
months. It was proposed to tap the trees regularly during the 
greater part of 1910, fexcept in the very dry months, and the 
results will be awaited with much interest. 

Three specimens of the biscuit rubber obtained in these 
tapping experiments at Ebute-Metta during 1908 and 1909 
have been examined at the Imperial Institute. AH the specimens 
^ were very similar in appearance, consisting of biscuits of lig^ 
brown rubber, which was clean and well prepared. The physical 
properties of the rubber were very satisfactory. 

The results of the chemical examination of the three 
specimens are given in the following table:— * 



• • . 

Rubber obtained^in 1909. 

e 

Rubber obtained* 
in 1008. 

(i) 

1 

From 4 trees dipped 
previously in 1908. 
;») 

From 2 trees 
for first time. 

( 3 ) 

Moisture 

Per ant.* 

0'6 « 

Percent. 

• 0'6 

Per cent, 

0*5 

Caoutchouc . * . 

95 "Qe 

95-2 

924 

Resin . -a ■ 

17 

17 

4'9 

Proteid . 

«• ^'3 

. 2*1 

1*9 • 

Ash. 

0-4 
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The figures show that specmiens (i)»an^ (2) derived from* 
the same trees in 190^ and 1909 respectivel)^ are practically ’ 
identical in composition, and th^t they are quite equal in this 
•respect to plantation Para rubber from Cejflon or Malaya. • 

1 he rtibber obtained from the two trees tapped for'the first 
time in 1909 contains a much higher pe^jcentage of resin than 
thjt from the dther group of trees. As already indicated, these, 
two trees were believed at the time to \y^''Hevea Spruceana, 
but have now been determined as a form of Hevea brasiliensis, 
and it will be of interest to see whether this high percentage of 
resin in the rubber will be maintained in the pro^'ifCt obtained 
in subsequent tappings. 

Thecrubber fronvthe 1908 tapping was valued at 5 j. per lb, in 
London with fine hard Para quoted at 5J. per lb. and fine 
plantation ParsF at 5f. \d. to 5 j. M. per lb.; the specimSns 
obtained in 1909 were valued at about gs. per lb. in London 
with fine hard Para at gs. lod. per lb. and fine plantation Para 
ut los. id. to lor. 6 d. per lb. 

TAPPING EXPERIMENTS AT ORUGBO. 

A series of tapping experiments was also conducted on Para 
trees {Hevea brasiliensis) at the Rev. J. E. Wright’s plantation at 
Orugbo. One hundred 8-year-old trees were selected for trial, 

^ arid were divided into two groups: (i) 50 trees with an average 
^th of 2$ inches, and (2) 50 trees with an average girth of 
M inches; in addition, three trees which had been tapped ' 
in August 1909 were re-tapped. The experiments extended 
from September 19 to October 30, 1909, and the tappings were 
made on alternate days, with the exception that the 50 trees of 
the first group were tapped fevery day for one week. Th* half 
herring-boup system was employed, the vertical channel being 
gaa de 6 feet high pd the lat6ral buts 6 inches long. The results 
«obt^ned are summarised in the table on page 345. 

A comparison of this table with the preceding one giving the 
results at Ebute-Metta showi* that the average yield of dry 
rubber per tree obtained a^ Orxgbo in these experftnents was 
mph less than at Ebute-Metta. Fu||^her data whl, however, be 
necessa;^ before any definite comparison can be made, as the 
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, trees at Ebute-Me|ta are almost twice dthe age of those which 
weft tapped at*Orugbo. ’ 



, l) so trees— 

average girth 
25 inches . . 

(2) so trees— 

average girth 
22 inches . . 

(3) 3 trees pre^- 
ously tapped*** 


Daily yield of dry rubber. 

Minimum. 




2 OZ.* 

llb.sioz.t 

2^ OZ.* 

Hi oz-t 

nil * 

2 OZ.§ 

1 


Total yield 

1 of dry 

1 rubber. 

• 

Average 
total yield 
per tree. 

AveiMc 
* yield 
tree fw: each 



tappmg. 

# ' 

20i Ih. 

» 

» 

6*5 oz. 

! 

• 

0*3 oz. 

141b. 2|0Z. 

! 

4 'S 0*- 

0*2 oz. 

I lb. 2 oz. I 

6 oz. 

qi 3 oz. 


First tapping, f 2\st tapping J isM \nd l^th tappings. § is/A tapping 
Jhese three trees gave 9 oz. of diy rubber in 8 tapping in August 1909. 


The rubber obtained in the experiments at Orugbo Was 
forwarded to the Imperial Institute for examination and sub¬ 
sequent sale. The consignAent weighed about 30 lb., and 
consisted of light-brown biscuits, which were well prepared bulf 
of rather rough appearance. The rubber exhibited very good 
physical properties. 

On analysis the following results were obtained :— 


Moisture 
Caoutchouc 
Resin 
Proteid . 
Ash 


Kubber as 

Composition of 

received. 

dry rubber. 

Per cent. 

Ptr cent. 

3-5 

— 

90-8 

, 941 

3-6 

37 

1-9 

20 • 

02 

0-2 


The results of the chemical examination show that th^ dry 
rubber is of very satisfactory composition, though not quite 
equaf in this respect to two of the specimens from Ebute-Metta 
owing to the presence of £f liighgr percentage of resin. The 
biscuits as received contained a lai^er amounf of moisture <han 
is usually present in plantation Para biscuits, but apart from this 
they compare very favourably in .composition with Para rubber 
from Ceylgn and Malaya. •# 

The small qpn^jgnment of the rub'ber was offered for sale in 
London, and realised per lb., with fine hard Para*at 

gs. loe. per lb. and fine plantation biscuits at lor. id. to* ioif. 6 d. 
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per lb. This price musj; be considered veiy (satisfactory for such, 
a small lot of rubber. With more practice* in making vthe 
biscuits in Southern Nigeria that rubber will probably be much 
improved' in appearance, and will then realise a betted' price if 
offered in commercial quantities. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The examination of these specimens of Para rubber from 
Ebute-Metta and Orugbo has shown that the product is of 
excellent quality, and quite equal in composition to^the planta¬ 
tion Para from Ceylon and Malaya. It is too early to draw any 
definite conclusions from the'results of the tapping experiments, 
but the yields of* rubber so far obtained from Para tree? in 
Southern Nigeria are very promising, and if maintained wljen 
tapping is continued through the greater part of tiie year the 
returns will be very satisfactory, t 

^ The prospects of Para rubber cultivation in Southern Nigeria 
are therefore very encouraging, and it is hoped that the further 
experiments now in progress will confirm the favourable results 
recorded in this article. 


THE RUBBER OF MASCARENHASIA ELASTICA. 

•In 1898 a new rubber-yielding tree was discovered by 
Dr. Stuhlmann in the neighbourhood of Dar-e.s-Salaam, German 
East Africa, and from botanical specimens which he 
collected the plant was determined by Dr. K. Schumann as 
' a new species of Mascarenhasia to which the name Mhscar- 
enhasia eli&tica was given. ^ Tlje* plant was described as a 
^ sfBaV tree, from 3O to 40 feet in height, with slender branches; 
the trunk usually blanches-low down and is'covered with 
greyish bark. The leaves a^e opposite, obiSng, obtuse or 
obtusely and shortly acptninate, acute at the base, and 
coriaceot»; they vary from 3 to*io inches long ^nd from ij to 
2^'inches broad. The flowers are Mmspicuous and fragrant; 
Ao folliH» are pu^lish-black and from 3 to 3J indies long- 
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. Like other sj5c|ies of the genus, Jdascarenkasia elastica 
furnishes rubber which is collected to some extent by the natives 
and is known as M’goa or Gob rubber in East Africa. It is 
stated, However, that the latex flows so slowly that the collection 
of the rubber is not profitable, and that owing to the crude 
methods ^employed tl*e product is of inferic^ quality and low 
•value. • 

ft • 

Mascarenhasia elastica is reported to be fairly common in 
the neighbourhood of Dar-es-Salaam, growing principally on 
the banks of streams or in moist situations. The trees have 
smooth, strai|;ht trunks, which are used by the nativqj for 
building their houses, and it is for^his purpose, rather than as 
a .source of rubber, that they are chiefly prized. * 

Experiments which have been made in German East Africa 
on the cultivation of the tree have s^own that il grows quickly 
even in dry soil, and flowers,and fruits when five years old. 
The yield of latex at this age was, however, only slight. 

For some years after its discovery in German East Africa, 
Mascarenhasia elastica was not recorded from any other locality, 
but it has since been found in the East Africa Protectorate, the 
island of Pemba, and Portuguese East Africa, and specimens of 
the rubber furnished by the tree in these three countries have 
been examined at the Imperial Institute. 

EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 

j The discovery of Mascarenhasia elastica in the East Afri^ 
Protectorate was made in 1906 by Mr. E. Battiscombe, the 
Acting Conservator of Forests, who forwarded herbarium speci¬ 
mens of the plant to Kew, and a sample of the rubber to the 
Imperial Institute. , * 

Th8 tree is indigenous in parts of the forests of the Shimba 
Hills, to the south-west of Mojnbasa, and, as in Geitman East 
Africa, it is usually found on the banks of streams or in njoiM 
situations. It*here grows to a height of jbout 40 feet, and the 
trunk, which attains a diameter ^of about 18 inches, branches 
about 20 feet from the ground, old trees have a thick, 
scaly bark, w^ic^can be easily removed; the inner bark is 
a^out i inch thick andean be easily cut, but the lat^nc 
exudes slowly. * • 
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The value of Mascwtenhasia elastica as t source of rubber, 
in the East Africa Protectorate is not fully determined, but 
^ experiments on this point and «n the suijability of the tree for 
cu^ivatidn are in progress. The trees are easily propagated 
from seed, which is produced freely, and they grow quickly, but 
they are not jike^y to succeed unless planted in moist valleys 
oi* on land Ijordering streams. ^ « 

The specimen of rubber forwarded to the Imperial Institute 
by Mr. Battiscombe was a ball about 2\ inches in diameter 
weighing 3J oz.; it was formed of threads of rubber and con¬ 
tainer! a considerable amount of vegetable impurity. The 
rubber was light brown, and its physical properties were fairly 
satisfactory. ' • 

On analysis it was found to have the following composition^:— 


$ 

Rubber as 
i received. 

Composition of 
dry rubber. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture . 

. lO’O 

— 

Caoutchouc 

. 69-0 

76-6 

Resin 

. 6-1 

6-8 

Proteid 

• 3‘5 

3'9 

Insoluble matter 

. 11-4 

127 

Ash . . . 

. 229 

2-54 


These results show that the rubber would be of satisfactory 
••Exposition, if it were not for the large amount of vegetable 
impurity included in it. This defect could, however, be easily 
remedied by careful collection. 

The sample was valued at 35. 6 d. per lb. in London with fine 
hard* Para at 5J. 2d. per Ik 

PEM^A. 

^Tarly in 1909 Mr. R. N. Lyne, the Director &( Agriculture in 
Zanzibar, forwarded to the Imperial Institute botanical specimens 
of a rubber-yielding tree whicji had been discovered in the Weti 
District of Pemba by SaidiWin Issa, the Arab Goverqor of Weti. 
A small specimen of the rubber obtained from the tree was 
alk) submitted. From the herbaritAk specimens the tree was 
identifi^ Kew as Mascarenhasia elastica, K. Schum., which 
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."had not been prevjpusfy recorded from ^emba. In response to 
a request for information concerning the occurrence Sf the tree 
in Pemba, Mr. Lyne has furnished the following particulars. 

^'he tree is known locally as “Mkeko,” “Mlifiii” and* 
“ Mnamiaziwa,” the last name meaning “ there is plenty of milk.” 
It is fairly wideljr distributed through Pemb|, but has not yet 
•been discovered in Zanzibar island. It attains a height of abdut 
40 feet with a trunlc one foot in diameter. 

The natives had not recognised the po.ssible value of the tree 
as a source of rubber, and large numbers of them have been 
cut down in Snaking clearings. The tree appears, howe^r, to 
possess considerable vitality, and .^hoots up quickly from the 
stump, even though cut back several times. The total nuiftber of 
Mascarenhasia trees in the island is not large, and many of them 
are little mo|e than saplings, so that at present *no considerable 
supply of rubber could be oljtained from them. Experiments 
are, however, being made to determine the amount of rubber 
yielded by the trees and their suitability for cultivation, ancf 
should these trials prove successful the natives may be induced 
to plant the trees. 

The sample of the rubber forwarded by Mr. Lyne consisted of 
six small balls together weighing oz. The balls were dark 
brown externally, but lighter and rather moist within when 
freshly cut; only a small amount of vegetable impurity was 
present. The rubber exhibited good elasticity^and tenacity. 

^ The results of the chemical examination arc given in 


following table:— 

Rubber as 

Composition of 


received. 

dry rubber. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture . 

•. 15-8 

— ^ 

• Caoutchouc 

• * • 717 

00 

Resin 

. 7-6 

. 90 

Proteid' . 

•**••• 3 > 

37 

Insolubk: matter 

. 1-8 

2-1 • 

Ash •. 

1*09 

1-29 




The resi^lts of the analysis show*<iJiat this specimen of Mas- 
earenhasia rulj|3^from Pemba^s of good quality, although the 
percentage of resin is a litHe high. It is superior in compositlbn 
to the sample from the East Africa Protectorate, as it tontains 
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much less insoluble impurity, and the perceftage of caoutchouc! 
in the dry'rubber is consequently higher. ‘ 

The rubber was valued in London at 4J. per lb. with fine hard 
‘ Para at Ss. lOi^. per lb. ‘ 

t 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

In 1907 Mr.,W.<Ji. Johnson, at that tinJe Director of Agricul¬ 
ture in Mozambique, discovered in the neighbourhood of Beira' 
a rubber-yielding plant which has since been determined as a 
variety of Mascarenhasia elastica, K. Schum. It differs from 
the type in having the leaves more obtuse and ^he follicles 
withcmore or less incurved tips. The plant is described as a 
shrubby tree from 20 to 30 fdet in height, with bright dark-green 
leaves varying from 3 to 9 inches in length and from i to 2 indhes 
in breadth. The trees are stated to be fairly abundant in several 
districts of the Mozambique Company’s territorils, and they 
are named “N’harasika” by the* natives. 

^ Two specimens of ball rubber and three of smoked sheet 
obtained from trees growing in Portuguese East Africa have 
been examined at the Imperial Institute. 

Ball Rubber. 

(1) “Probably a Mascarenhasia.” 

A single ball of brown rubber, which contained a fair amount 
of vegetable impurity. The rubber was slightly sticky, but 
otherwise exhibited satisfactory physical properties. 

(2) “ N’harasfxa rubber: collected from Mascarenhasia elastica, 
T&'Schum. variety.” 

Three small balls of brown rubber, clean and free from 
stickiness. The rubber exhibited good elasticity and tenacity. 

Tlje results of the chemical examination of these two specimens 


were as follows: — 

k 

Kabber as received. 

Composition of dry 


. (■)• ‘ 

{*) 

rubber. 

(I) (*) 


Ptr cmt. 

Per eetU, 

fent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture . 

. 6-6 

1-4 

^ **—f 

— 

Caoutchouc 

■ 75-5 

90-8 

808 

92 'I 

Resin 


4-S 

6-5 

4-6 

Proteid 


2-4 


2-4 

t Insoluble matter 

• 8 -S 

^•9 

9-1 

0-9 

Ash . *. 

. 3-2 

1:9 

3'4 

2X> 
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* It is evident fromithese figures that saijiple (2) is of very good 
quality, the dry iSaterial containing 92 per cent, of cloutchouc 
and only small amounts of resin^proteid and insoluble impurity. 
This spAimen is in fact the best sample of Mascdrenhasia * 
elasiica rubber which has been received at the Imperial In*stitute. 

A comparison of the results for samples (1) ajid (2) shows that 
the former is inferior in composition to the latter on account ef 
the large proportion of insoluble matter present and the higher 
percentages of resin and proteid. 

The samples were too small for trustworthy valuation, but it 
was thought that consignments of similar character would r^lise 
from 2s. gd. to 3^. ^d. per lb. in London, according to quality, 
with fine hard Para at 3^. n^d. per lb. * * 

^ • 

• Smoked Sheet Rubber. 

(a) A sheet of dark brown ftibber, about ^ inch thick, with a 
strong smoky odour; it was rather moist internally when cut, 
The rubber exhibited good elasticity and tenacity. 

ip) A sheet of rubber very similar to (a), but rather moister 
and lighter in colour. 

(c) A sheet of rubber similar to (a). 

The results of the analysis of these three specimens aie given 
in the following table:— 



Rubber as received. j 

1 Composidon of dry rubber. 


(«) 

W 


(«) 

■ W 


• 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cM 

Moisture. 

. 8-4 

I0’4 

8-4 

— 

— 

— 1 

Caoutchouc 

• 734 

74-0 

74-2 

8o-i 

82-6 

8ri 

Resin 

• 7-4 

6-4 

H 

81 

7'I 

7-S 

Proteid . 

• 3'6 

3'4 

3i5 

3'9 

3'8 

5-8 

Insoli/ble matter 7 2 

S-8 

7'0 

7-9 

6-5 

76 

Ash . 

1-8 

I- 6 * 

• u8 

1-9 

- M - 

r8 

19 


It will be se8n from these figures thatjthe three specimens 
agree very closel^ th composition ^ the amount of caoutchouc in 
the dry material vanges from 8o'i ta^Sa-b per cent, whilst the 
percentages of t|i^^er constitulhts exhibit only slight variations. 
The amount of fhsoluble laatter is rather high, although veiy 
little vegetable impurity was visible in the rubber. • 
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The samples were yalued from 3f. to 3^. 9//. per lb. in 
London with fine hard Para quoted at 4?. zj^/.'per lb. 

, CONCL'bsiONa « 

*The'results of the examination of these specimens 6f Masca- 
renliasia elastica rubber from the East Afrjca Protectorate, Pemba, 
and Portuguese East Africa, show that the product Is of gooij 
quality if carefully collected. No definite mformation is, how¬ 
ever, available regarding the average yield of rubber which the 
trees will furnish, so that it is not possible at present io state 
the jirobable value of the plant as a source of fiibber. The 
experiments which are in ^progress in all three countries will 
determine this point and also the further question of the suit¬ 
ability of this East African rubber tree for cultivation in suitable 
localities. • 


GUMS FROM NORTHERN NIGERIA. 

In a previous article published in this Bulletin (1908, 6. 47), 
an account was given of the gum industry of Northern Nigeria, 
and the results of analyses of a number of samples of gum from 
that Protectorate were published. At the instance of the 
Imperial Institute a good deal of information has been collected 
njwing the last two years by political officers and others in thei 
Protectorate, as to the distribution of gum-bearing acacias in 
Northern Nigeria, particularly in Bornu and Yola provinces, 
and it is now known with certainty that the gum is derived for 
the most part from trees ofi the same species as those yielding 
the well-known Sudan and Senegal gums, which constitute the 
bulk of thb gum imported to thjs und other European countries, 
ISiiQiples of gum# collected from some of thp chief gum-yielding 
trees of Bomu, Yola and Sokoto prQy&H^ Have also been 
received at the Imperial Institute, and th^Have been examined 
diemically, and in some^trases have also been submitted to 
itianufiacturers for technical trill. The results pbtained in the 
cbnrse of these various investigatiAs are summarised in the 
followihg statemenV:— 



Gums from Northern Nigeria. 

_I_ 


353 


♦ 

• BOTA^I(?AL ORIGIN. 0r NIGESHAN GUM. , 

In a report on the flora an^ economic resources of Yola 
Province,•Northern Nfgeria, prepared by Dr. J. M. Dalziel, of * 
which a topy has been supplied to the Imperial Instiflite 6y 
the Government of Northern Nigeria, the following information 
Ijegarding the gum trees of that area is given. * • 

“ Gum, which is \he predominating forest product of Bornu 
and of the Northern Hausa provinces, is also an important asset 
on the upper Bornu and its tributaries. Frequent attempts have 
been made tS ascertain if possible exactly which species oMree 
yields each variety of gum sold to, the European firms. Un- 
forti^nately the leather bag or calabash of a na»ive gum coMector 
in the bush generally contains pieces varying in colour and 
appearance which have been dislodged by means bf a long stick 
or spear from any species of gum-yielding tree common in his 
district, and any sample may thus contain the products of 
several species. The culture of gum as carried on in the Anglo- * 
Egyptian Sudan {kc. cit) is entirely unknown in Nigeria, the 
collection being done at random at any time and in the most 
desultory fashion. Three varieties are recognised in trade under 
the following names: ‘ Falli,’ ‘ Marrua ’ and ‘ Mumuye.’ These 
are originally place names, and are not referable in any definite 
degree to gums of any single species of acacia or other genus. 
Falli is a place in the Gongola district, and the gum which ■ 
arrives at the Niger Company’s store at Nafada is chiefly of tlys.. 
variety. Thus, out of 1,500 cases received there this year, i,30p 
were ‘ Falli.’ In Yola, on the other hand, most of the gum 
received is ‘ Mumuye,’ with a certain amount of ‘ Marrua ’ and 
less ‘Falli.’ Marrua is a district in German Adamawa, bnd 
Mumuye is the name of a pagan trite near the Anglo-German 
boundary in Muri Province, byt it must be said that samples of 
gum bearing these names are not nicessarily gfithered in the* 
districts, which havp in the course of tirade operations afforded 
designations fOT'tffl^nt varieties of the article. 

“In general, any white or ncarlj^colourless gum is called 
‘ Falli ’; the* tinted varieties, yetiow or reddish, are classed as 
‘ Marrua,’ whilst 'ttlumuye^ gum is usually in lumps or masses 
of a diuk smoky colour. ‘ Falli ’ and ‘ MaFrua ’ gums sare in 
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the form of large tears or pear-shaped pieces, lumps, brokerl 
fragmenti and occasionally pencils. Both giv£ glassy fractures, 
but the surface of a piece of ‘ ^alli ’ gum usually becomes finely 
fissured,‘with a loss of transparency, whilst ‘ Marrua ’ igum ds a 
rule retains a glassy surface. ‘ 

“As to the botanical sources of each-of these varieties, one 
Alight suspect that ‘Falli’ gum is largely the product*of Acaciq 
Senegal, and this is doubtless true in part at least. This grey- 
barked acacia, the ‘ hashab ’ of Kordofan, is abundant enough 
in the northern provinces, though even there it is rarely more 
than a shrub or small tree. Its Hausa name ms ‘dakwora’ 
(Fufulde, ‘ dibehi ’); its guip is often almost colourless and is a 
knowfi forest pr( 9 duct exported from Bornu and the nortji as 
‘ kolkol ’ gum, and it may possibly be the chief species supply¬ 
ing the ‘Falli" gum to Nafada. In Yola Province, however. 
Acacia Senegal is much less abundant than in the north, and is 
usually an inconspicuous shrub, while the tree which the natives 
point to as the chief source of ‘ Falli ’ gum is the ‘ fara-kaya ’ 
(Hausa, ‘ white-thorn ’), more rarely called ‘ bauji ’ in Hausa, 
and ‘ alluki ’ in Fufulde. This is a large acacia with a spread¬ 
ing crown of dark foliage, pale scaly bark, long white thorns 
and balls of white flowers. It is probably Acacia Sieberiana. 
Another species of acacia called ‘ karkara ’ in Hausa (Fufulde, 
‘ fltarlahi’), apparently also known in Hausa as ‘kumban 
shafu,’ or ‘pa^^hin sbafu,’ also supplies gum which ranks as 
£alli.’ This is a tall tree with light-coloured bark, spikes of 
white flowers, and branches armed with stout thorns, and js 
probably Acacia Suma. It is abundant in the north, and also on 
the Bomu road from Yola to Song, and is so far peculiar in 
habitat that one frequently^finds it in small areas forming little 
groves by itself to the exclusion of most other speciesi The 
gum appears to be of an agreealjle quality, as native carriers 
often be seen sucking either the gum or pieces of the bark 
along with ‘ kanwa' or Bornu salt (see p. 40|). < 

“‘Marrua’ appears to be properly the Jmsduct of a single 
species which there is littl^oubt is Acacia Seyal, or the ‘ Falli' 
of the Sudan, though some ol»this gum may also be derived 
bom A. xemthopUoea, The ibrm|( is known in Hausa as 
’ ‘ dum|! and in Fuhilde as ‘ bulbe ’ or ‘ fulbe, ’ and is a shrub or 
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small tree with y^lovf balls of flowers, narrow, curved and 
almost moniliform pods, and with the cliaracteristic fellow or 
ochreous powder on the bark. ^It is common enough in Yola 
Province^ as well as In the German colony, but not* in such * 
abundan*e as in some districts in the north, where the s3-calied 
‘ mimosa bush ’ is in places largely composed of this species 
alone. Doubtle^ also gum from the ‘gabbarua’ (Fufulde, 
‘gabde’). Acacia drabica, and other species, and occasionally 
the less soluble gums from one or two species of Albizsia, which 
are nearly as common in the province as the acacia, may at 
times be mftc«d with samples of the better varieties. ^ 

“ ‘ Mumuye ’ gum, on the other |iand, is derived from one or 
more species of Combretum, the usual source «being Combretum 
leonense, a tree called in Hausa ‘ wiyan-demmu ’ or ‘ chiriri ’ 
(meaning ‘ neck of demmu,’ the latter being Vdtamus exanthe- 
maticus, a large species of lizard, from the characteristic Assuring 
of the bark). The ‘taramnia’ or ‘taraunia’ (Fufulde, ‘buski’), 
Combretum verticillatum, and probably other species of Combretum* 
e.g. the tree known as ‘ zindi’ (? Hausa or Kanuri name), very 
similar to C. Hartmannianum, also supply this variety. Another 
of the Combretaceae, Anogeissus leiocarpa (Hausa, ‘marike’; 
Fufulde, ‘ kojoli ’), a tree with light, graceful foliage and balls of 
pale flowers, yields a gum some of which is probably sent as 
‘ Mumuye,’ and the well-known Steradia tomentosa (Hausa, 

‘ kukuki ’; Fufulde, ‘ bobori ’), yielding a sort of |um tragacanth, 
may also in some cases be similarly classed. The various spet^s 
*of the Combretaceae mentioned, are all particularly abundaijt 
throughout Yola Province, and gum classed as ‘Mumuye’ is 
procured quite as much from Kombo and Shillem on the river 
Gongola and elsewhere as from districts south of the Benue.* 

“ Gum flnds application by natives in many simple ways, e.g. 
in ‘finishing’ dyed cloth, preparation of Mallam’s'ink, com¬ 
pounding of sweatmeats and othef comestibles, etc. ^ * 

“ Two other species yield gum whicK, so far as I am aware, is 
not collected by4he natives in this province. One of these is 
the peculiar tree called ‘ Takanda |i^a ’ (Elephant’s sugar-cane), 
recently fodnd at Kew to be a new species which has been 
named Cussonlk 9lgerica, Jjje leaves of which drop -off during* 
the dry season, giving the bare branches, v4th their sones^at 
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umbellate arrangement, the ^ggestive* ap^arance expressed 
by its other designation, ‘ Hanun Kuturu,’ cA‘ ‘ Leper’s hand.’ 
This exudes at wounded points a clear, colourless gum which 
' hangs in slender pencils and appears lo have some slightly 
irritant* quality, as the tongue tingles a little when thfc gum is 
sucked. 

t“ The other kpecies, which has not been observed in fhe Hausjj 
States, and lor which it has proved impossible to ascertain a 
Hausa name, is called in Fufulde ‘Tursuje,’ and is a tree of 
about 15 to 20 feet at most, with pinnate leaves and pendulous 
racemes of plum-like, edible, acid fruit, turning rdd, purple or 
nearly black when ripe, i^t is Barter’s blood-plum of Nupe 
{Haematostapkis tBarteri). A piece of gum found on^ an 
injured tree of this species was clear and nearly colourless 
but readily became brittle and friable when dried. The bark 
of this tree is said to be used by the Fulani in Nassarawa as 

I 

a remedy for sleeping sickness. 

' “The blood-rcd exudation of PUrocarpus erinaceus (Hausa, 
‘Madobia’; Fufulde, ‘Yinyamhi,’ or possessor of blood), is 
less esteemed by the natives than might be expected in a 
province where the species is particularly abundant. This tree, 
and another closely related species, not so far seen in other 
provinces, are chiefly valued for their excellent timber.” 

Dr. Dalziel’s memorandum also furnishes the following 
information respecting some of the resin - yielding species 
w^ch are only of interest in the present connection owing 
tp the fact that their resinous exudations are sometimes foui\d‘ 
mixed with true gum (see page 363). 

“ Daniella thurifera (Hausa, ‘ Maje ’ and ‘ Kadaura ’; Fufulde, 
‘ Karlahi ’), a tree which grows to a much greater size in the 
western and central parts of the Protectorate, such as KonCagora 
and Zaria^is not now tapped for, its oleo-resin for purposes of 
tfade. This prq$luct is usbd is frankincense either alone or 
in combination with other resins to fumigate tand impart an 
agreeable scent to clothing and to improve*the atmosphere 
in the houses of the bet^r* classes during the rains. Thus 
* Karon Maje ’ (Illurin balsam^ along with the odorous resin 
of two species of BoswelUa, and J^e very fright tuberous 
ropt q{ the rush <fKajiji’ {Junais sp.) abundantly cultivated 
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In Bornu, are burn^ wHile the ^arer holds his garments open 
over the fumes, •The two species of Boswellia in qadbtion have 
been determined recently at Kew to be new and have been 
naflfted Boswellia Datzielii (Hausa, ‘ Hararabi ’ or ‘ Ararabi ’) * 
and B. idorata (Hausa, ‘Hanu’; Fufulde, ‘Andakobi’^. "fhe 
shrub {Balsamodendron africanuni) known as ‘ Dashi ’ (Fufulde, 
,‘Badadelf’) has a similar use, but in this case the whole bavk 
is powdered and burnt. The above-mentioned species, though 
known all over N. Nigeria, are exceedingly abundant in Yola 
Province, and are frequently planted as a fence and support to 
the Zana mhtiting enclosing the compounds in native towns.” 

Dr. Dalziel’s interesting stateraept may be supplemented by 
information supplied by the Resident of Bortiu Province, who 
states that in that province four trees yield gum of marketable 
quality, viz. “Karumga” (Arabic, “Talha”), “KAl-kol” (Arabic, 

“ Harhass "), “ Katalabu ” and^ “ Gulawai,” these being Kanuri 
names. Herbarium specimens of three of these trees have been 
identified at Kew for the Imperial Institute as follows :— * 

“Kol-kol ” = Acacia Senegal, Willd. 

“ Karumga ” = Acacia Seyal, D.C. 

“ Katalabu ” = Acacia Sieberiana, D.C. (probably). 

EXAMINATION OF SAMPLES. 

The method of examination employed for all these gums’ is 
that described in Part II of Selected Reports from the Impegycd 
* Institute, published as Colonial Reports, Miscellaneous, No. ^3 
[Cd. 4971] pp. 140-142. 

GUMS FROM BORNlf PROVINCE. • 

The following six samples were collected by the Resident of 
Bornu Province and were royghly graded under his supervision. 

• t 

, Description of Samples. • 

The samples included three grades*of “Karumga" gum 
(derived from Acacia Seyal) In^ three of “Kol-kol” gum 
obtained ftom Acacia Senegak 

“ Kantmga*lcl^ grade^ Irregularly-shaped small frs^eftts 

of gum, varying in colour from white to bright reddisji-brpwn. 

cc 
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I interior of the fragments Vas geneWl^f vitreuus and hard' 
the dater surface was often apparently fipaque owing to 
ute superficial cracks. Abqut three-quarters of the sample 
of the “glassy” type. The gum w‘as almost c(»nplefely 
ble' in water, giving a brown, faintly acid solutiSn. The 
ssive power was good. , 

Karumga'medium grade'.' This gum closely resembled the, 
:eeding sample, and was in the form of small fragments and 
der varying from almost colourless to bright reddish-brown. 
5w fragments of bark were present. The gum was nearly 
^letely soluble in water, giving a brownish^ faintly acid 
tion of good adhesive power. 

Karumga, smull graded Very small fragments of mijced 
1, varying from almost colourless to reddish-brown. Some 
he fragments had a burnt appearance and tastf. The gum 
nearly completely soluble in water, giving a brown-coloured, 
:ly acid solution of good adhesive power. 

Kol-kol, large grade" The sample consisted of mixed 
.rs ” and' irregular fragments of gum. The “ tears ” were 
)me cases inch in diameter, but most were smaller. The 
tir of the sample varied, the larger pieces of gum especially 
g pale brown, and the remainder light coloured. The bulk 
le gum was of the “ glassy ” variety. The gum was almost 
pletely soluble in water, giving a clear, faintly acid solution 
ood adhesive power. 

Kol-kol, medium grade" Small irregular fragments of 
7 light-coloured gum, mixed with some more highly' 
ured pieces. The fracture was hard and vitreous. The 
lie con.sisted mainly of the apparently opaque type of 
,* but contained about^25 per cent, of “glassy” pieces, 
gum was almost completely soluble in water, giving a 
-colouited, slightly acid solutiqn of good adhesive power. 
Kol-kol, small^ade." SVnalf irregularly shaped fragments 
granules of gum, mostly white with occasional coloured 
!S. The sample consisted mainly of apparently opaque 
:s, but a considerable, quantity of “ glassy ” gum was 
snt The gum was nearly* completely soluble* in water, 
ig a clear, light-coloured, faint]^ acid solution of good 
9iv% power. • 
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S Results of Examina^ 

ion. 

• • 

Moisture. 

1 Ash. 

Matter 
insoluble in 
water. 

Relative viscosity of 
xo per efent solution 
at sfl” C. as compared 
with I Ibr water. 





• * 

tm^ — 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Large grade. . 

11*42 

2-66 

I -41 

6-66 

Mediuril grade *. 

11*27 

2 '57 

0^4 ^ 

5'86 

Small grade. . . 

11*19 

2*50 

I-30 

. 5'96 

kol— 





Large grade* 

iri2 

2.87 

I '94 

5-56 

Medium grade* . 

11’48 

2-99 

I '54 

6*66 

Small grade* 

10*24 

3 'i 7 

1*20 

S '36 


ir- 


These samples showed a specific rotation - 23*40' to - 25®, which is similar to 
found for Sudan gum from the same sfieciesk 


Commercial Valuation, 

Karumga, large grade" This gum was valued at 301. per 
. in London (January 1910). A firm of confectionery 
lufacturers reported that the sample would not be of any* 
for their purpose. 

'he gum would be classed commercially as “sorts.” Its 
uitability for use in confectionery is due to the presence of 
k-coloured fragments, which give a rather marked colour 
taste to mucilage made from it. On account, however, of 
relatively high viscosity and strong adhesive power of its 
itions it would be suitable for many other industrial 
poses. ^ 

Karumga, medium graded This gum was valued at 19?. p%r 
. in London (January 1910). The manufacturers classed it 
h the preceding sample and stated that it was unfit for use in 
fectionery. ^ • 

Martmga, small grade'.' This gum was valued at I9f. per 
. in London (January ,1910). The confectioaery manu- 
:urers reported that it ga\fe a’very dark,solution, and i^as 
it for their* purpose. 

Kol-kol, large grade" This sample was valued at 24J. per 
:. in London (January I9i(^., The confectionery manu- 
turers described it as similar to a good Galam (Senegal) 
n, and after tfthnical^rials they found that it was of flpc- 
!ent quality for use in confectionery, its celour and “ strength ’’ 
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being all that could be desired. ’’For such'purposes they therefore' 
valued it higher than tfie succeeding sample. * 

" Kol-kol, medium grade!’ This gum was valued at 2 ys. 
‘per cwtf in London (January 1910).* The confectionery 
manufacturers described it as similar to a good* Sudan 
gum. They tested it, and reported ,that it gave results 
not quite up * to'standard; it might, however, be* used in^ 
confectionery. * 

“ Kol-kol, small grade!’ This sample was valued at 28^. per 
cwt. in London (January 1910). The confectionery manufac¬ 
turers reported after technical trials that it could‘scarcely be 
used in confectionery, owing to the sourness and colour, which 
it developed during the tests, and if used, it would command,for 
their purposes a lower price than dark Senegal gum. 

This was a eban, light-coloured gum, but was in^rather small 
pieces and granules, and for that reason it was valued at a lower 
price than the Karumga, large grade. Bold gum of this type, 
containing few granules and no dust, would, on the other hand, 
realise much higher prices than the Kol-kol medium and large 
grades of this series of samples. 

SAMPLES FROM YOLA PROVINCE. 

The botanical names inserted in the following descriptions 
are taken from Dr. Dalziel’s memorandum quoted above, the 
native names m that memorandum which are phonetically 
sifoilar to those supplied with these samples being taken ag 
referring to the same species. 

No. I. “Karakaia" or Kumban Shahu (Acacia Suma) gum 
from* Shillem, Gotigola, Ybla Province. The sample consisted 
almost entirely of one large “tear” of gum, containing a few 
{Meces of h^rk and other extraneous matter embedded in it 
T|j|p colour varie^ from paSe jfellow to dark reddish-brown. 
The*gum was opaque 6n the surface, but “glassy" in the 
interihr. The gum was almost completely soluble in wateri 
giving a brownish, faintly icid solution of good adhesive 
power. ‘ j ‘ 

$lo. 2. “Karaima" or Kumban ^^hu (Acaaa Suma) gum 
from ^g, Yoke ^Province. The sample consisted almost 
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jentirely of one latge “tear" of gum,,closely resembling the 
preceding sampfe. A small proportion of “insoluble” guta 
was present, but most^ of the sample dissolved in wateP to form 
an almoA colourless solution of good adhesive power. * , 

No, 3. “Farinkaia” (Acacia Sieberiana) gum from Dasin, 
Yola Province. ^Brokfcn fragments and ma^es of clear, light- 
•brown gum, with^ some darker (red and darl^-brown) afld 
some lighter pieces. The gum was fairly hard and slightly 
“weathered.” It had no taste or smell. The gum was 
practically j:ompletely soluble in water, and gave a clear, 
slightly coloifred, very faintly acid solution of good adhesive 
power. • 

No. 4. “ Tolonia ” gum from Shillem, Gongola, Yola Province. 
The sample consisted of “tears” and broken pieces of gum 
weigliing i» to 15 grams each. They were clear and not 
“ wfeathered ”; some pieces yere deep reddish-brown, others 
nearly white. The gum was hard and “ glassy.” It was nearly 
completely soluble in water, producing a reddish-purple, slightly 
acid solution of good adhesive power. 

No. 5. “ Merki”gum (Anogeissus leiocarpa*) from Mai Eniand 
Mai Faran, Yola Province. Two irregularly shaped pieces of 
dull, faintly coloured, very hard gum, with some admixture of 
bark, leaves and other extraneous matter. The gum is of the 
“insoluble’’ class, swelling up completely on addition of watgr. 
With 10 grams of gum the insoluble granular,appearance did 
.not entirely disappear even when the dilution was carrie(>|jo 
four litres. • 

No. 6 . " Kukuki" (Sterculia tomentosa*) gum from Mai Em 
and Mai Faran, Yola Province, ^all fragments of opaque 
white gum with adherent pieces o&bark. The gum was liard 
and liad an opaque fracture. It dissolved in water, forming 
a clear, white solution of goo{) at^hesive quality. 

No. 7. “ Madobia ”• (Pterocarpus eritiaceus) gum from Skiljght, 
Yola Province. Broken “tears” and pieces of gum, njostly 
deep red in colour, but in som^ cases lighter. The fracture 
was clear jnd hard. The gum haft an unpleasant, astringent 
taste. It disspl^d in water,* and produced a clear brown 
solution of fair adhesive ^wer. ^ 

* See, however, note on p»ge 36*. 
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Results of Examination. ^ , 


if 

Moisture. 

« 

Ash. 

Matter* 
insoluble in 
water. 

Specific 
rotation at 
i8*C. in 
water. 

Relatm 
viscosity o( to 
^percent 
solution at 3a*C 
u compared 
with I for water. 

1 * 

Na I. Karalcaia 
gum from Shillem, 
Gongola, Yola Pro* 

4 

/Vr 

/Vr ctn/. 

/Vr «»/. 

4 

« 

< 

4 

vince 

No. 2. “Karakaia" 
gum from Song, 

13-56 

2*00 

4-50 

-7'’18' 

14-1 

Yola Province 
No.3.‘“Farinkaia’’. 
gum from Dasin, 

13-32 

2-36 

< 

4*10 

- 9 ° 6 fe * 

i 6-7 

Yola Province 

No. 4. ‘^Tolonia” 
gum from Shillem, 
(Angola, Yola P^ 

. 13-63 

2-65 

0-76 

not deter* 
minable. 

13-3 

t 

vince « . *. 

No. 5. “ Merki ” gum 
from Mai Eni and 
Mai Faran, Yola 

•3-59 

i*i8 

• 

i-6o 

t) c 

21*0 

Province 

m 6 . “ Kukuki ” 
gum from Mai Eni 
and Mai Faran, Yola 

17-08 

6-63 




Province 

No. 7. “ Madobia ” 
gum from Shillem, 
Yola Province 

The samplt 

5 was too SK 

lall for detai 

led examina 

tion. 

I 2 ‘ 0 I 

2-14 

1-67 

— 

>3-5 


< Commercial Valuation. 

Jhese samples of gum from Yola Province were all too small 

ftfr commercial valuation or technical trials. Nos. i, 2, 3, and 6 • 
• % 
are all promising gums, and further supplies of these have been 

asked for for trial. The gum of Anogeissus leiocarpa. No. S, ' 

shodd be somewhat simildr to Indian ghiti gum derived from 

Anogeissus latifolia, whilst Vhat of Sterculia tomentosa (IJo. 6) 

should be^ tragacanth-like gum, a description which in this 

it\2tance applies t^ No. 5, but not to No. 6. It seems possible, 

therefore, that there may have been some cop/usion between 

these’ two samples iA this case, and this is cqnhrmed by the 

fact that, on hydrolysis by dildte sulphuric acid, No. 5 furnished 

I3X>5 per cent. 0^ acetic acid, wl^ich indicates fairly eonclusively 

that it is a Sterculia gum. (Compare this *Bulletin, 1910. 

*• ' 

Further, “ Madobia ” gum is said to be derived from Ptero- 
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I carpus erinaceus, *vhi^h might* be expected to yield a kino 
rather than a tfue gum. The present sample of '•Madobia,” 
though possessing a slightly |stringent taste had nothing in 
cdmmo* with kino. * 

GUMS‘from SOKOTO PR 0VI¥CE., 

The following 'samples were collected by the’ Resident of 
Sokoto Province. 


Description of Samples. 

• 

“Farinkaia" {Acacia Sieberiana). The sample consisted of 
“ tears,” masses, and very small fragments of gum, varying in 
colour fron^ pale yellow to dark brown. Tbs fracture Vas 
generally transparent and vitreous. A considerable quantity of 
“burnt” gum, dirt and bark was present in the sample. The 
gum yielded a dark brown mucilage, which was almost tastelesS 
but possessed a slight odour. 

“ Chiriri" {Combretum sp., ? leonense). The sample consisted of 
“ tears,” long pieces and fragments of gum varying in colour from 
yellow to dark brown. The fracture was transparent and 
vitreous. A considerable quantity of foreign matter, chiefly 
bark and leaves, was present. The gum yielded a dark brown 
mucilage, possessing a very slight odour and no taste. 

"Karo” {Acacia Suma). The sample consisted of “tejrs," 
* jnasses and fragments of gum varying in colour from pale yellow 
to pale brown. The fracture was transparent and vitreous. A 
very small quantity of foreign matter, chiefly bark and leaves, was 
present. The gum yielded a light yellowish-brown mudlage, 
almost tasteless, and possessing a very slight odour. 

The products sent also in(;luded samples of materials labelled 
as follows: “Dashi” {Balsamodfndron afriffinum), “Duniu,” 
{Dichrostachysmutans), “ Taura” {DetJrium senegalense), “ Nfada- 
uchi” {Kkaya* senegalensis), “Taramnia" {Combretum'verti- 
cillatum), and “ Maje ” {Daitiellp thurifera). These six 
products ^ere in most cases «iot uniform msdterials, but con¬ 
sisted of mixfui^ of gujp and resin, and were unsuitable /or 
investigation. 
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* Tkt figures for this gum arefrohably abnormal owing to the frtsiMe of " burnt ” 
j’tm m the sam^e, • 
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Valuatibn of Samples. 

Farinkaia. This gum was valued at iSj. per cwt. in Lon(jon 
(October ipio)., 

Chiriri. The sample was considered to be hardly worth 
importing into the United Kingddm, being at most worth only 
I2s. per cwt. in London (October 1910). 

Karo. The material was valued at 23^. to 24J. per cwt. in 
London (October 1910). 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The results of these investigations, though they still leave 
uncertain the precise value and botanical origin of certain of 
the less important gums found in Northern Nigeria, yet are of 
cotifiderable importance in establishing that in Bornu and Yola 
thf principal sources of gum, viz. Acacia Senegal, A. Seyal, and 
A. Sieberiana are the same species that yield the important 
commercial gums of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and of Senegal. 
Mor&ver, it is satisfactory Jto find that in the chief gum-col¬ 
lecting centres the same species of Acacia often occurs &!one 
over wide areas, so that it is probably not impossible in Bornu 
at J^t to ensure that the gum collected is almost entirely from 
a single species, and educating native cdlectot^ on this point 
much could be accomplished in avoiding vatiability in the 
quality of Nigerian gum as^ exported. The importance of this 
will be obvious from tiie following htUe, which summarises the 
results already g^en, and shows ti|( variation In properties 
exhibitad by gums*from different species. 
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Sfiuraefgum. 

■ . 

percent 

Ash . 
percent 

• 

Matter 1 
insoluble 
in water 
per cent 

) Strength as 
measured 

. 

vttcosity. 

• 

Cdour c£ mucilage. 

* • 

Bamu Prtwiwe. 
Acacia Semgal. . 

10*34 

8*87 to 3*17' 

1*30 to 1*94 

5*36 to 6*66 

• 

/ Almost ^colour^ 
Ho pak mown. 
Brown. 

Acacia Styai. . . 

ix*i9 to 11*43 

3*50 to 3*66 

0*84 to 1*41 

5*86 to 6*66 

Yola Province^ 

Acacia Suma . . 

• 

♦ 

13*33 to 13*56 

8*00 to 3*36 

4*10 to 4*50 

• 

14*1 to 16*7 

^Colourless to brow^ 


13'63 

3*65 

0*76 

13*3 

i^le coloured. 

Sokcic Province. \ 

CombreiutH 

13*9 

2*0 

1*2 1 

7-8 

Dark brown. 


It is clea»that if mixed gum is exported it is liable to vary 
greatly in different consignments depending on the rdative 
proportions of gums from different ’species present, and jp this 
respect the best gum of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has the 
great advantage from a commercial point of ,view of being 
collected from plantations consisting of a single species, Acacia 
Senegal, the inferior varieties oWy, as a rule, consisting of mixed 
gums. 

The important questions of cleaning gum free from vegetable 
impurities such as fragments of leaves, bark, wood, etc., has been 
dealt with in the previous article {loc. citl), and need not be 
insisted on again, and this also applies to the equally important 
matter of grading gum into qualities consisting of pieces of 
about the same colour and size. 


Coffee from the east Africa protectorate 

AND RHODESIA. 

SAMPLES FROM THE EAST A]JRICA PROTECTORATE. * 
Tw^ small samples of coffee grown in the East Africa Pro¬ 
tectorate were forwarded for, examination to thS Imperial 
Institute by the Director of Agriculturj in Maf 1909. 

Description. 

nie specimen labelled “ Nativ^ J^p. 13 ” consisted of evenly- 
coloured, dfill green beans of rather irregular size. The parch¬ 
ment skins, whJclf^Ed no^been removed, were of a dull stoue 
colour, and formed 14-4 per cent, bykfeight td the sampl®. 
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The specimen labelled “ rtantation* No. 14” consisted olf 
ewenly-cdioured, dull olive-green beans of if regular size and 
shape, but generally larger thap those of sample No. 13. The 
parchment skins were of dull brownish-criam colour and forftied 
22'2 pdr cent, by weight of the sample. * 

*■ Results of Examination. * , 

A chemical examination of the beans, after removal of the 
parchment skins, gave the following results:— 



No. 13. 

t *No, 14. 


“Native.” 

“ Plantation." 

« 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture •. 

10-86 

10-71 , 

Caffeine (in the beans as 
* received) .... 

0-49 

# I-IS 


The relative average size and weight of the beans is indicated 
♦ by the following comparison:— 

Number of beans required to 
fill a 50 cc measure . -415 

Weight of ditto . . . 32'8 grams 

Average weight of single bean 0 079 „ 

• Conclusions. 

ji^oflfee usually contains about i'2 per cent, of caffeine, so that 
/^mple No. 14 is of normal composition in this respect. ^ ' 
Sample No. 13 contains a low percentage of caffeine, and for 
that reason it might, if its flavour after roasting is satisfactory, 
conJmend itself to those who are advised to use coffee contain¬ 
ing little or no caffeine. c 

The samples originally received jvere too small for commercial 
valuation, since ifis this pur{)ose'it is desirable to make roasting 
trials with the coffee, and larger supplies were asked for. 

In response to this request additional samples of the coffees 
were received in Novemby ^909 from the Director of Agri¬ 
culture. r * 

•The “ plantatira ” coffee was verj^ similar in'appearance to 
the sotail sample* originally received. The new sample of 
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native.” coffee wat however, iniSrior to tjie first small specimen ; 
it consisted largely of dark-coloured, small or shrivelled hearts, 
and was somewhat un^satisfactosy in appearance. ^ 

Portiolis of these large samples were submitted to commer^al 
experts who valued the “ plantation ’’ coffee at $4s. per cvvt., and 
the “native” coffee al*4ij'. 6 d. per cwt (Deccanber 1909). The 
•experts further stated that these coffees would, command‘a 
ready sale in this country. It is possible that the price quoted 
for the “ native ” coffee is rather lower than would be obtained 
for a sampl| of as good appearance as the first small specimen 
of this varietjf which was submitted. 

SAMPLE.S FROM RHODESIA. 

These samples were forwarded for examination,to the Imperial 
Institute in April 1910. They were all grown in the Melsetter 
District, and the following additional particulars regarding them 
and the soils on which they were grown were furnished. 

(1) Second crop, from healthy trees; plucked August 1908. 

Grey, fertile, fine sand ; old bush ground. 

(2) Grown on dark-red friable sand, derived from dolerite. 

(3) Grown on rich grey sand; old bush ground. 

(4) Grown on rich red loam on a steep slope with south aspect; 

on the northern limit of the coffee-growing area. # 

(5) Grown on rich, red, deep, doleritic soil in bush ground. 

(6) Grown on rich doleritic loam at an altitude much hi^hfr 

than most coffee plantations, viz. 4,700 feet; 40 milts 
north of the recognised coffee-growing area. Trees 
under two years of age. • , 

(7) ^ Grown on light sandy loamt)ne foot deep with a stiffer 

subsoil. South-west aspect. 

(8) Grown on red sandy Idhup, ojiginally grass vel 3 t. 

(9) Grown on light loam, formerly grass velflt. 

(10) Grown on^rich, red, sandy loam. 

(u) No details supplied. 

The following i^le indicate^'the characters ot the samples as 
compared with average Commercial samples of Mysore aftd 
Brazilian coffees i — 
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Results of Examination. • 

1 _!_« 


No. of 
> Sample. 

S 

Colour. 

Number of 
beans to fill« 
a 100 cc. 

measure. 

! Weight 

of 300 

beans. 

Grams. 

Broken beans 
present in 
4 .ample. 

1 Psr cent. 

Remarks. . 

a * 

I. 1 

Dull oUve'greeo 

, t 

660 

25 

10 

• 

1 Free from pulp and 
forej^ matter. 

A small amount of^ 
foreign matter, 
chiefly pieces of 
husk, was pre¬ 
sent. The sample 
was free from 

t 2. 

Dirty green . . 

« 

630 

25 

6 

. 3 - 

Light greyish- 
green 

762 

21 

t8 

Free ^om pulp and 
dirt. 

4 - 

« 

Brownish grey- 
green t 

691; 

24-5 

14 

do. 

s- 

Dull greyish-green 

591 

28 

7 

do. • 

7. 

« 

Pale brownish- 
green 

646 

25-5 

10 

do. 

. *■ 

Dirty pale olive- 

621 

26-5 

14 

• do. 

9 - 

Dull pale olive- 

664 

1 2 S 

14 

1 do. 

10. 

• 

Dirty olive-green 

566 

30 

3 i 

1 Free from pulp but 

1 contained a large 

i amount of broken 

j leaves, bark, 

twigs, etc. 

II. 

Pale brownish- 
green 

694 1 

1 

24 

12 

1 Free from pulp and 
dirt. 

Mysore I. 

Dirty olive-green 

475 

37‘5 

nil 

do.' 

„ 11. 
Rrazil ] 

Dirty olive-green 

456 

37-5 

nil 

do. 

(Santos): V 
Ordinaiy J 

« 

Brownish-green. 

718 

22-5 

7 

do. 


^ • Commercial Valuation. 

•The samples were submitted to a firm of commercial experfe 
who valued them as follows (May 1910):— 


Nt). I. 47r. per cwj. 

No. 2. 43J. to 44J. „ 

No. 3. 4Sf, to 43J. „ 

*Io. 4. 46 f. 

No- S- 4SJ- . .* 


No. 7. 44r. per cwt. 

No. 8. 46r. „* 

No, 9. 4Sf. to 46f. „ 

^lo. 10. 3Sr. to 37r. 

No. II. „ 


The prices of the commercisd coffees with which these samples 
were cmnpared, were on th^ sanqp date— 


Mysore 1 ,75X., and Myswe 41 . 1 ^- per cwt; 
Brazil (Santos) ordinary, 35^. per cwt 





Maize from NvASALAjiD and the Gambia. 569 

* The brokers add^ l^iat the prices quoted for the Rhodesian 
samples were suth as would be realised for fair quantities of 
coffee and not for small lots. ^ 

These»Rhodesian c8ffees were all of promising quality; they* 
were prepared by hand and for that reasmi contained i rather 
large proportion of brpken beans. As soon as the industry is 
jarge enough to warrant the introduction on a considerable scale 
of machinery for pulping, cleaning and grading the coffee beans, 
a product which will realise much better prices than these now 
quoted will doubtless be obtainable, since the coffee itself appears 
to be of very good quality. 


MAIZE FJIOM NYASALAND AND THE GAMBiX. 

Thls Nyasaland maize was ibrwarded for examination to the 
Imperial Institute by the Director of Agriculture at Zomba in, 
August 1909, and was described as native-grown maize from the 
Port Herald District. 

The sample consisted of fairly clean, very pale yellow maize, 
with here and there a darker-coloured grain. Some of the 
grains showed signs of attack by weevils. 

The maize was submitted to a firm of grain merchants, who 
reported that ’ it was of the round white variety and of excellent 
quality. They valued it at about 25J. per quarter in London 
.(November 1909), but intimated that higher prices would*!* 
rffalised by consignments containing no damaged grain. ’ 

SAMPLES FROM TH§ GAMBIA. 

Two samples of maize (white and* yellow) were forwarded to 
the Imperial Institute from the Gambia in January 1910. It 
was stated that the white iifai|pe vjas grown from Lagos seed, 
and thq yellow maize from seed obtaiped froift Grand Can«*y. 
The natives prefer the latter variety as ib grows more quickly 
and is more prolific • 

•• 

• Description tf Samples. 

I. IVkite Maize from I^gos seed. This consisted of clean, 
well-prepared grain, almost white bit wifli a faint tinge of 
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yellow. The maize was in ve^ good dandition and free fronri 
sbrivellecf or damaged grains. * 

2. Yellow Maize from Grand Canary seed. This consisted of 
' maize of deep orange colour with occasional red grains* ■ It fcas 
not in "quite such good condition as the white sampld No. i, a 
few of the grains being weevilled and others rather small and 
shrivelled. 

Commercial Valuation. 

The samples were submitted for valuation to brokers and to 
grain merchants, whose reports are summarised bel<j.w:— 

Wdiite Maize. The brokers described this as a line sample, ol 
good colour, worth 5^. 6 \d. fer cental of 100 lb. (February 1910), 
and stated that such maize would be readily saleable in'the 
Liverpool market. 

The merchants reported that the quality was vdry good, and 
that such maize free from v'eevils would always command a fait 
^ price in competition with grain from other countries. They 
valued it at about 25^. 6rf. per quarter of 480 lb., c.i.f. London 
(March 1910). 

Yellow Maize. This was described by the brokers as a use¬ 
ful corti for grinding, although its deep colour would be a dis¬ 
advantage. It would however be readily saleable in Liverpool 
at a similar price to the white maize, viz. 55. 6 ^d. per cental of 
ICO lb. (February 1910). 

The merchants stated that on account of damaged and 
yftvilled grains this sample of yellow maize was below the, 
^hite maize in quality, and they valued it at 23^. 6 d to 245. pfer 
quarter of 480 lb., c.i.f. London (March 1910). 

Ij is evident from the reports of the commercial experts that 
both these varieties of msttze would find a ready sale in the 
United Kingdom, provided care is taken to ship them in good 
condition and as free as p(>ssil{lef from weevilled or damaged 
g&ns. • , ^ 

For general information regarding the cultivation of maize 
and its preparation for the iparket, the article in this Bulletin 
(1908,6. 261) should be catsulted. 


- ^ - 
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^Lac Resin kroih Baroda, India. ^ 

LAC REgir^ FROM* BARCpA, INDIA. 

The .samples of lac which are the subject of this report were 
forvrarded to the Im[]prial Institute by the Superintendent of, 
the Statf Gardens at Baroda in June 1909. Thej^ wefre 
described as having been collected from the Inga Saman 
{Pithecolokium Saman) or “ rain tree,” which •it w^is stated had 
fcnly recently been used as a host for the lac insect.* 

Description of Samples. 

(i) Stick lac. Broken twigs and small branches, covered, in 
some cases vAy incompletely, with lac incrustation. Th^ per¬ 
centage of actual resin present was i6'8. 

(j) Seed lac. Granular lac as removed froif twigs, miied to 

a certain extent with small fragments of wood and bark, 
together witl^ some amount of dust. * 


Results of*Examination. 

The following results were obtained on analysis;— 


Lac resin removed 
from stick lac. 
{Sample No, i.) 
Per cent. 

Seed lac resin 
as received. 
{Sample No, 2.) 
Per cent. 

Moisture .... 

28 

27 

Ash. 

1-4 

2-2 

Wax. 

9-0 

6-6 

Colouring matter 

T 2 

124 

Insoluble „ 

81 

8-6 

Resin .... 

'iodine number :— 

yrS 

6 ts 

Before purification 

5-6 

4-5 

After purification from dust, etc 

• 4’0 

3-9 




Ver^ few analyses of lac resin have been published with which 
these results may be compare^, but cdmparison with‘authentic 
samples of lac in the collections ofth'e ImperiaUnstitutesho^J•i 
that the BarodaTresin was of fair average qijality. 

Commercial IPaluation. 

•• 

The stick* lac |s sent would mot pay for export to Europe 
owing to the sniali^uantit^of lac pre^nt as com|}ared with the 
wood, but the seed lac was submitted lo coratoercial exports for 
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valuation. They reported tha^it would^betworth from 5 Sr. td 
6©j. per cWt. in London (April 1910), and expitessed the opinion 
that it would meet with a readjj sale. 

^For general information on the production and uses «f lac this 
BuUetih (1909, 7 . 63) should be consulted. * 


CENERAL NOTICES RESPECTING ECONOMIC PRODUCTS 
AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 

# 

•^■COTTON AND RUBBER IN NYASALAND. 

f 

The report of* the Director of Agriculture in Nyasalan^, for 
909-1910 has now been issued, and a brief reference to its 
lohtents has been made already in this Bulletin (1910, 8. 294). 
The portions of the report relating to cotton and rubber are 
)f special interest, and contain information likely to be of great 
^alue to those interested in the cultivation of these two materials, 
ind they are therefore reprinted here in a slightly condensed 
orm. 

COTTON. 

The cotton area under European management has increased 
rom 6,037 ®cres in 1908 to 8,975 the year under review, and 
he crop at present being harvested covers over 12,000 acres. 
These figures show that progress is being made, and fortunately 
he quality of the cotton is also satisfactory, as much as ir. 2\d. 
?er lb. having been obtained for Nyasaland-Upland cotton tin 
[909. Nyasaland-Upknd cotton is now thoroughly acclimatised 
ind does well at heights^ from i,ooo'to 3,000 feet, which is a 
•emarkably wide range foria single variety. On the lower levels 
dte growing season is longer and the yield generally heavfcr, but 
die cottoit obtained is infikior to /:hat grown in the Highlands, 
scijpg less silky* Lustre, silkiness and good length of staple 
ieeip to be inherent fharacters of cotton grown 6 b the Highland 
soils, and all classes of cotton acquire thesA characters after 
being grown for a few yejes in the country. The yield per acre 
is also increasing, and severaF estates which {produced 100 lb. 
6f lint per acre a few years ago an| now averaging as high as 
165 Hr, whilst sonle have fomished over 2 cwt per acre. 
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Cotton in Nyasaland. 

_ • _ • 

• The European ^^yjftian crojAf the Lower River was a partial 
failure due to the ravages of “ bacterlM blight,” a ^disease /)f 
American origin, which has been the cause of considerable loss 
fof seveial years pastf During last season careful investigations* 
into the tause of this disease on river-grown Egyptian cotton 
were carried out, and the following conclusions arrived at:— 

• • * • 

• I. The disease was most severe in low-lying portions of estaffcs 

at or below the level of high river. 

2. From the wet lands it spread to the better-drained soils. 

3. Late-sown cotton proved less liable to attack by blight 

4. Nyasalafld-Upland was practically disease-resistant, even 
when grown in wet situations. ♦ 

Putting into practice the information obtained, owners of 
plantations on the river were advised to plant Nyasaland-Upljnd 
cotton in lorf-lying portions of their estates, and Egyptian cotton 
where soil aeration and drainage were satisfactory. This advice 
was generally acted on, and in one district this year there are^ 
nearly 1,000 acres of healthy Nyasaland-Upland cotton in place 
of the same area of dead or dying Egyptian cotton. The crop 
of Egyptian cotton in Nyasaland, although small, was sold at 
prices which compared favourably with those obtained for 
Egyptian-grown cotton, and now that the problem of blight has 
been solved, it is hoped that the quality of the crop will improve 
in future, as There is a considerable shortage of this class of cotton 
on the market. 

Native Cotton Industry. 

The extension of the native cotton industry is of necessity a 
slow process, but it seems likely that in a few years native-grown 
cotton will form the largest export oT the Protectorate. * 

The future prosperity of Nyasaland as an agricultural country 
depends principally on the development of native agriaulture, and 
no crop is more suitable than cSttoft for this purpose. Since 4he 
introduction oi native cotton cultivatfon by the Government it 
has steadily progressed, and the crop for the year under review 
amounted to 220 tons, an increSs^of 130 tons on that of the 
previous ydhr. The crop now approaching maturity is promising, 
and as the distft^Stion of^ed was practically twice as great as 
that of last year it is anticipated/ 0iere will be as Ifrge an 
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additional increase as in the ^ast seasdn. ^The quality of the' 
njtive-grcrwn Nyasalan^-Upland cotton has al\*ays been as good 
if not better than the European grown, but the native crop of 
* Egyptian cotton has generally been verj^ disappointing, being 
largely* composed of mixed staple. Last season a* marked 


improvement was brought about by teacl^ng the natives how to 
grade their cdtton, and a large quantity of Port Herald native-, 
grown cotton obtained IJ. \d. per lb., one of the highest prices 
obtained for Egyptian cotton grown in the Protectorate. The 
greatest difficulty encountered is in inducing natives to thin their 
seedlings to two plants at most; they always wish to leave from 
6 to 10 plants at one place, as with maize, thinking the larger 
number of plants‘ivill give the heavier yield. , 

One of the greatest drawbacks to progress in the native cotton 
industry is theKlistance between some of the cotton fields and 
the ginneries, and it is therefor^ satisfactory to find that the 
British Cotton Growing Association is establishing a ginnery at 
' Port Herald in the largest native-cotton centre of the Protectorate, 
and it is hoped that another will be erected near Lake Nyasa to 
gin the cotton produced there. 


SELECTION EXPERIMENTS WITH NYASALANU-UPLANU 
COTTON. 

The class of Upland cotton grown in the Shir^ Highlands 
would be known in the United States as “ Florodora ” or“ Long- 
staple Upland ” and is similar to the cotton of the Mississippi 
■galley. There is no record of the name of the variety er 
varieties of Upland cotton first imported to Nyasaland in 1905, 
and judging from the present appearance of cotton fields in the 
Protectorate inter-variety Tgrtilisation has taken place. When 
Upland cotton was first introduced, the main crop of NyaSaland 
was Egyptian cotton, and judging ,,from the characters exhibited 
bjfrsome plants tjjere is also‘a crJnsiderable percentage of hybrid 
Abassi-Upland. This view receives support frdm the' fact that 
on several occasions Nyasaland-Upland has Been classed and 
sold by brokers in the Unh^‘Kingdom as Abassi. 

In order fo start selection ^experiments, the Agricultural 
Uepartm«it secured samples of the^^rize cottons exhibited at 
the Bi^)«re Agrichltutd Show in 1908-09, where a represents- 
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* live collection of pvel* forty sAnples of the best estate-grown 

• • ^ ♦ 
cottons of the ‘Protectorate was exhibited. This Nyasalaud- 

Upland seed was mixed before ^sowing, and systematic selection 

w&s commenced towSrds the end of 1908 and continued during* 

the yeaf under review. Before commencing this work, most 

of the estates in the^Shird Highlands were visited, and the 

^characters of the cotton plants studied and cbmpared with 

the general characters of long-staple Upland cotton of the 

Mississippi Valley. 

The characters of the unselected crop may be grouped as 
follows:—* * 

Vegetative Characters. 

Most of the plants resembled typical l 5 ng-staple Upland 
cotton in leaf and stem, but a small number had deeper and 
more pointed leaves with practically hairless stems, indicating 
Egyptian origin. The branching character and growth of the 
crop was most irregular, but the following types were pre¬ 
dominant :— 

(1) Tall, scarcely-branched plants. 

(2) Tall plants with wide open branches resembling 

Egyptian cotton. 

(3) Typical short, evenly-branched Upland types with the 

branches leaving the main stem at regular intervals and 
slightly ascending from it. • 

In Nyasaland, where the growing season is short, the bragch- 
ipg character of the plants has a great influence on the ripening 
of the crop, and therefore the yield per acre depends in no small 
degree on the type of plant grown. It is necessary, therefore, to 
take advantage of every character Jtliat leads to early ripehing, 
and the heaviest yields are obtained from plants which, though 
carrying many fruiting latyal branches, arranged •round the 
main stem in such a manner al to’allow the q|iaximnm_ amcaint 
of sunlight to *reach the entire plant, yet^do not unduly sliade 
their neighbouft or obstruct the necessary tillage operations. 
Plants with very long horizontal gr prostrate lower branches 
should be avoided, as they inteafere with cultivation; if they are 
fruiting iihrancfies the lo\^r bolls open late an4 the cotton •is 
liable to be stained by the soil; ifit|ey aif (purely vegetative 
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branches they receive insufficietA light fornnaifimum assimilation.' 
Plants witfe dense upper foliage should also ?)e»avoided, as they 
generally shed a large percentage of their lower bolls. 

* It might be thought possible to obtain aA good a yield front a 
few large plants as from a greater number of smaller plants; 
this may be true in a country with a verjf long growing season, 
but in N3iasal4nd the season is too short to ma'ture large plants.^ 
In the experiments so far made the Director finds that branching 
character is to a great extent handed on from parent to off¬ 
spring and is not influenced by the nature of the soil. Thus 
plants of the same parentage grown on sand an<f clay soils 
showed similar modes of branching, although the plants on 
the sand were oiAy half, as high as those on clay. Onc^ a 
type is selected from acclimatised seed, branching character 
reniains practichlly constant in the offspring of Up^nd cottons. 
Egyptiati cotton is generally mu^h more influenced by change 
in climate than Upland cotton, especially as regards branching 
fcharacter; the decreasing crop from Nyasaland-grown Egyptian 
seed is attributed in large measure to the increasing percentage 
of tall, scarcely-branched plants; in practice cultivators of 
Egyptian cotton in Nyasaland prefer newly-imported seed. If 
Egyptian cotton were carefully selected, after being grown in 
Nya^landfdr a few years, it is believed that it would give better 
results than newly-imported seed, and confirm experience in 
the United States, where the crop was at first pronounced a 
failure, but where, after five years’ selection, Abassi cotton gave a 
y^ld of 460 lb. of lint per acre. ^ 

Any planter growing Egyptian cotton from newly-imported 
ytffl ehould cojppare it with his crop grown from unselected 
partblly-acdirtiatised seed, *and he will notice the larger percen-" 
tage of undesirable types in the latter, and recognise the meed 


for systematic selection. , ^ 

An idpl'plant pf Nyasaladd-ljpland cotton should exhibit the 
fdlm^g v^eb^ve chardeters 


• (i) Medium height. 

(2) Strong «ntral stem with short internodi 
«(3) LalmLlpkahes arranged eve|j^y round Ae cei^l stem 
* imlj^^^bscending from it .. 
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, It is impossible suggest a fixed distaiice for planting, as size 
of plant is influenced by soil, but on average soil Ihe rid^ 
should be 4 feet apart, and there,should be a distance of 20 to 2 a 
inclies between two consecutive plants. 

R^roductive Characters. 

• • • » 

« The shape of the flower varies from the short-pftalled, wid%- 

open flower characteristic of Upland cotton to the long tubular 
contorted flower of the Egyptian plant. In colour the great 
majority are white, but generally the long flowers are very pale 
yellow with of without faint red markings towards the bi>se of 
the petals inside. Plants with such flowers are generally less 
hirsute than the ordinary Upland type, and carry more tinted 
bolls of a darker green colour, and are sometimes three cham¬ 
bered, as in Egyptian cotton. The bolls are of fbree kinds, viz. 
short round bolls, characteristic af most short-staple U pland cotton; 
more pointed bolls, characteristic of long-staple Upland, and very 
pointed three-chambered bolls, as already described. There is as 
a whole a marked tendency towards long pointed bolls, much 
more so than in the Mississippi cotton fields. The seeds are as 
a rule covered with dense fuzz, but a small percentage is partially 
naked, like Egyptian ; a noteworthy fact is that naked seed is 
never found on plants with round bolls, and that a 'considerable 
percentage of such seed is sterile or immature. The lint On t[ie 
whole is better than American long-stapled Upland, and durlhg 
^the past year was valued as high as \s. 2 Ja?. per lb. and reported 
by experts to be the best Upland cotton ever ftnported into 
the United Kingdom. A careful exarainatioft of lints from 
various types of trees showed that jome of the^ cotton was as 
good as Abassi, and probably this catton was respoifsible for the 
high valuation of the general crop; certainly the cotton from 
the round bolls sras inferior to ^rdinary Mississippi cbtton. 

There is a relationship between shage of bdil aftd qualitj^of 
lint, the cotton* from pointed bolls b’clng longer und silkier_,than 
cotton from round bolls. After examining samples from many 
estates in the Shir6 .Highlands it»#vas found that the most 
general fault in Jiijpsaland-Uplatid cotton was weakness of staple, 
and theirefore strength #ras considered tf t^st important 
qualification in electing plants, and ^1 plipte tefted for 
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lint percentage were discarded if they yieldejl weak fibre. The.' 
ejfperiment has not been carried far enough to liscertain whether 
^strength of lint is a hereditary character ; but experience so far 
se^ms to'indicate that there is a close connection between nature 
of soil and strength of lint; the heavier soils generally produc¬ 
ing the stronger cptton. The heavy dark soil in the vicinity of 
Cbiradzulu produced the strongest cotton in Nyasaland las(> 
year. Light soils produce harsher and more brittle cottons than 
clay soils, possibly due to fluctuating soil temperature and the 
greater transpiration of plants growing in sand. ^ 

Thf determinations of the lint percentages and bf the quality 
of the lint were conducted iti the laboratory. Lint percentage 
is a nvost important consideration in a country where there is 
practically no sale for cotton seed. In order to ascertain the 
normal lint percentage in the unselected crop, samples from 
different localities were tested, and the results pointed to 27 
per cent, as being the usual lint yield of unselected Nyasaland- 
Upland seed cotton. Twenty-seven per cent is low, and the 
following figures show the lint percentages of ninety-one plants 
which passed the lint tests in the laboratory out of 225 plants 
originally selected in the field in the first year:— 


Mean lint percentage 

• 33-58 

Maximum „ 

4roo 

Minimum „ 

1 2870 


'in determining lint percentage it is necessary to examine the 
seed for soundness, as the presence of light, dead seeds unduly 
raises the lint percentage. It is also advisable, for future refer¬ 
ence and comparison, to place in a separate numbered envelope 
a sample of each lint wh^h passes the laboratory test; this 
number should be the same as the number of the line of plants 
grown froih the seed during the second year of-Jhe experiment. 

f 

METHOD OF SELECTION RECOMMENDED. 

First Year in Field. . • 

« 

(i) A col^ction of tht best seed procurable^ should be 
obtained. * , 

*(») Selectiopt shouid not be startdif until the cotton^is nearly 
* ready for harvesting, as a con«derable percentage of 
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the plants jturit red witlf cold, and do not mature tljeir 
cotton. • * • » 

(3) A type should be selected which allows receipt of the 
* maximum aiflount of sunlight and resemble^ as nearly* 

Ss possible the ideal plant already described. * 

(4) Plants with pointed bolls should be preferred, as the staple 

^ is generally longer, * » 

(5) Early maturity should be taken into consideration, as 

bolls which open late generally produce inferior cotton. 

(6) Each plant should be marked separately, and harvested 

sepamtely, the seed cotton being placed in^ bags 
attached to the plant. • 

h is necessary to mark a larger number of plants than is 
actually required, as it is improbable that more than 50 per <^nt. 
will pass the laboratory tests of the first year, not to mention 
subsequent losses through rejection of types which do not 
exhibit fixity of character. 

First Year in Laboratory. 

(1) All bags with weak cotton should be discarded, as this is 

the principal failing in Nyasaland-Upland cotton. 

(2) The lint percentage should be determined, and all samples 

yielding less than 30 per cent, discarded, unless they 
have special qualities. ^ ■ 

(3) No sample whose fibre is less than i'2S inches in^length ' 

should be retained. ■ •' 

(4) Silkiness and lustre should be considered, and samp^s 

showing dulness and harshness of fibre discarded. 

(5) A sample of lint from the cotton of each tree which has 

passed the laboratory test% should be placed in a fium- 
bered envelope. The lint percentage should be marked < 
outside, and the sample filed for future experhnent. The 
same number should rfe used as a fi*ld number ft^wthe 
seed flfom the sample in the second year of experiment. 

Second Year in Field. 

(1) The'seed from each ba^should be planted in a separate 
ridge,ridges ^ing arranged according to lint per¬ 
centage. 
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(j) Notes should be made Regarding* geimination, general ' 

» prfigress and period of ripening. * 

(3) All plants which do not cpme true to the selected type, 

^ also weakly plants, or any plants* which exhibit signs 

bf weakness at the commencement of the colS season 
(April) should be uprooted. < 

(4) Each line should be harvested separately and the seed, 

cotton placed in. a bag numbered to correspond with 
the laboratory sample. 

Second Year in Laboratory. ^ < 

(1) ^n average sample of each cotton should be compared 

.with the jcorrespondingly numbered sample of the 
previous year. 

(2) All samples which fall below a lint percentage of 30 or 

exhibit undesirable qualities should be discarded. 

(3) A further sample should be taken for reference, and given 
c the same number as the corresponding sample of the 

first year, but “ 2 ” added to indicate that it is from the 
second year’s crop. 

Third Year. 

(1) The seed from each line should be sown separately in acre 

plots. 

(2) Undesirable plants should be uprooted. 

(3) Each acre should be harvested separately. 

All the cottons from acre plots which pass laboratory tests , 
* may be mixed for next season’s general selected crop. *■ 

Fourth Year. 

« 

Seiection from individual plants should be made as in the first 
year, using the general selected crop for the purpose. * 

The above process entails a considerable amount of work, and 
probably more tl^ the ordinarj^ planter has time to undertake, 
but it b believed that^the* best results will only be attained by 
keeping separate for at least three years the ofis{:>ring of a single 
individual. When many grants are included together in line 
teks, uniformity of type is practically impossible to attain, as 
iitljxutant individual characters becqgie overlooked when up¬ 
rooting amdesirable {Hants. The highest standard of perfection 
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can only be attained by careful ^ork from the individual playt; 
the special advantage of such a procedure lies in thS fact that 
the type preponderates in the exjperimental lines, and, should any 
line exhHhit undesirable characters as a whole, it may be'reject^d. ’ 
The family likeness in Upland 'cottons of acclimatised dimmon 
parentage is remarkable; so marked is this in the field lines that 
^ novice can distinguish where the offspring of one plant ceasts 
and that of the next commences. 


RUBBER. 

It has been conclusively proved that the rainfall of the Shir6 
Highlands is not sufficient for the Para rubber*tree, and the only 
district thus far found suitable for this species is West Nyasa, 
where one e^ate of 600 acres is doing well. Tift Ceard rub’ber 
tree grows better in Nyasalanc^than any other rubber plant, and 
the area under this variety has steadily risen to 4,403 acres; but 
unfortunately a large proportion has been planted in exhausted* 
coffee gardens. The most promising Ceard rubber estates in the 
Shird Highlands are situated at Michiru, near Blantyre, and the 
table on p. 382 gives figures relating to an interesting tapping 
experiment conducted by Mr. F. C. Hayter on four-year-old 
Ceard rubber trees growing there. 

Tapping was commenced on March 4, 1910, and continued to 
April 6, 1910. The trees were under experiment for twenty-two 
days, and during this period the results on four days were spoilt 
Uy wet weather, while on several days on which tapping woflc 
would otherwise have been continued it was suspended on 
account of rain, which coagulates the Ceard latex and prevents 
the flow. In these experiments tljp trees have given i cfe. of 
dry Abber per tree in tappings only per tree. The cost of 
collecting the rubber works out at about pei* lb. of dry 
rubber, excluding the cost of European sup^ision. The liulk 
of the rubber dbllected was made into fiiscuits or sheets; a^small 
proportion of scfap was also included which was picked off the 
trees. The biscuits were put throu0|j a wringer abo'iit ten times, 
and, after practic||ly every diftp of water had !)een expelUfd, 
they were weighed, the fjpduct being reckoned as wet rubber. 
It was found that biscuits treated in fjhjfi afanner lost oiie-tliird 
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of ^eir weight in becoming dryj transparent and suitable for the' 
market * ' 


I Results of Experimental Tapj^ing of Four-Year-Old Qeard> 
* Trees.—{Manihot Glasiovii.) 


f 

Date, 1910. 1 

if umber of Natives 
Employed. 

Number ofChlltiren 
Employed. 

Yield of yf et Rubber. 
Ouace& 

March 

4". 

2 

_ 

6 

n 

s • 


6 

22^ 

»> 

7 • 

2 

— 

13 


8 . 

2 

3 

444 


9 • 


I 

I(Ram) 


iP • 

2 

3 

34 


II . 

2 , 


12 (Rain) 


14 . 

2 

4 

37 


15 . . ■ 

•' 2 

2 

344 , 


16 . 

2 

— 

27 (Ram) 


20 . 

2 

— 

36 

« 

21 . . 

2 

2 

3 > 


22 . 

2 

— 

t4j (Ram) 

«> 

24. 

2 

— 

38 


25. 

2 


46 


28. 

2 

I 

394 

i >> 

29. 

2 

— 

444 


31 . . 

2 

— 

20 

April 

2 

_ 

26 


4 . 

2 

— 

20 


5 • 

2 


21 


6 . 

2 

— 

•74 


TOTALS . 

42 

22 

S 97 S 



at 2 il. aday=7/- 

at Irf. aday=i/io 

or 398 dry 


The trees were planted 15 ft X 9 ft. and 12 ft. x 9 ft, and the 
majprity of those tapped varied between 12 and 19 inches in 
g^th' at 3 feet from the base. The total number of trees tapp^ * 
was 443, of which 170 had a girth under I2 inches at 3 feet from 
the base. The 170 trees under 12 inches girth yielded 42 02. of 
dry tubber, or approximate^ i oz. each ; this amount deducted 
from the total of 398 oz. gives a total yield of 356 oz. dry nlbber, 
from the 2^3 trees with a girth of over 12 inches orapproxi- 
nnjely, o?. per^ree. The'sysfem of tapping employed in the 
Micliiru experimeht may "be described as a series •of vertical rows 
composed of numerous semi-horizontal incisiofts about i inch 
apart Thie actual tappin^pperations were generally completed 
by daylight (fl a.m.) the collecting cups being fixed* in position 
the day before. ^ 

, •>froig the above fttperiment and other experiments conducted 
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Zomba it seemqf likely that J oz. of dry rubber per tree y/ill 
be a good avera^ yield for trees over four years old in Nyasaland, 
and calculations should not b^ based on a higher return. It 
must be*remembered \hat for six months in the year there is po' 
rain, an<f tapping is therefore only practicable during dty spells 
in the rainy season aid for one or two months after the rains 
^ave ceased. Tapping cannot be continued during the hot dty 
months as the latex flows too slowly to give a paying return, 
and the excessive heat of summer prevents the incisions from 
healing. For trees up to six years old, the above system is more 
suitable than*the vertical or herring-bone system, but foj trees 
over six years old the vertical system is preferable as the bark 
beiomes too thick for the successful workfng of the System 
already described. Experiments conducted at Zomba with the 
vertical and^ricking systems showed that the dbst of collection 
was ij. and ir. 3d respectively per lb. of dry rubber collected. 
A marked difference in the flow of latex from cultivated and 
uncultivated Ceari rubber was also noticed, and thorougB 
cultivation up to the fourth year is absolutely necessary to obtain 
good results. 

It is a general practice in Nyasaland to grow cotton as a catch 
crop with rubber for the first two years, and several estates have 
found the profits from cotton pay for the first three years’ 
cultivation. This is much preferable to having the land covered 
with weeds and grass; the cultivation given to the cotton more 
than compensates for the small amount of plant food renwved ' 
from the soil. t 

Planters in Nyasaland are not advised to take up Ceard 
rubber on a large scale, as little or no information is available 
regarding the life of the trees or as^ to how they stand tap'ping. 
Experience so far shows that Ceard is successful when planted 
in suitable soil and cultivsrfed, but a failure whei? plahtod in ■ 
exhausted soil or left without cultivation. Ik ha^ >b6en defapn- 
strated that Ihe quality of the rufiber, is’ satis&fctory^ two 
experimental pickets of 45 lb. having sold at 8 s. lod. per lb. in 
London. The export of rub^r*/rom Nyasalftnd in igosj, 
including wil<^ruJjJ>er, amounted to 27,000 lb., being an increase 
of 10,000 lb., approximalj^y, on that of the previous year,. 
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i; « 

I'HE BOISONOU9 PROPERTIES of .IMMATURE 
SORGHUM. 

• p 

JN a jjrevious number of this (1906, 4 . 333)*mention 

was maHe of the well-known fact that immature green sorghum 
frequently exhibits, marked poisonous prof>erties, and an investi¬ 
gation of such sorghum at the Imperial Institute some years' 
ago proved that this was due to the production of prussic 
acid, the acid being formed by the interaction in the presence 
of water of a glucoside, dhurrin, and a specific enzyme, both 
occungng in the plant. Since that time a good de 4 l of attention 
has been given to this subject'in tropical countries where sorghum 
is grown as a green feeding-stuff, and it has been shown thatthe 
amount of prussic acid obtainable varies very much with the 
cultural variety’of sorghum, and, in fact, that some Wrieties yield 
little or even no prussic acid, and are consequently harmless even 
in the immature state. 

A number of varieties of sorghum are grown in Northern 
Nigeria by natives, and Dr. Dalziel, a Government medical 
officer in that Protectorate, has recently supplied to the Imperial 
Institute a short memorandum giving information available 
among natives, as to the toxicity or otherwise of the sorghum 
and other cereal grasses grown. The three cereal grasses dealt 
wifh are sorghum or “ dawa ” {Sorghum vulgare), “ millet ” or 
“g&co" {Pennisetum spicatum) and “maiwa” (a cultural variety 
of P, spicatum). 

•The following are Dr. Dalziel’s conclusions on the subject :-*■ 
" “ In general it would appear that the poisonous property of 
growing cereals is little rec9gnised in the western part of Hausa- 
land, but that in the eastern provinces and Bomu this effect is 
more familiar to the natives, and that maiwa is much more 
^•mJft-illy I&iown to be injurioug than either gero or dawa; as 
r^gii’ds the lq«t-nftntioned plant opinions differ widely. 

■ e-Ajs to the stage wp to which such an effect is known, the 
usual illustration is the height, of the knee, but answers to the 
qu^ons on ^is point ars* rarely straightforward. , 

“From casual observation, aplrt from native ftatements, one 
olJserves that horses and other aninufe are not restrained from 
rat^^wing shools of gero or dawa in passing, though they 
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’would probably not be^llowed t® browse on these from economic 
reasons as well at because of possible hailn. These crops are r^ot 
fenced in, and though donkeys and pack-bullocks are muzzled 
at •this time of year ^-hen crops are growing, this is^t® prevent* 
trespass,'or, in travelling, to avoid delay. There is a Kiistinct 
tendency, however, t(j prevent animals from eating maiwa. 

^ “ The Natives with tolerable uniformity aftribifte most of tie 
evil effects, if any, of eating growing cereals and some wild grasses, 
to the presence of insects swallowed with the leaves. Practically 
every independent inquiry elicits this belief, and it may therefore 
be of interest! to append what information on the subject has 
come up in the course of the inquiry. 

“.The insect called haki (properly mugun-kaki, or the ‘evil 
thing of fodder grass ’) is a very slender-bodied species of mantis. 
Three varietjps are described—a straw-coloured one, a yellowish- 
brown one, and a grass-green oge—the last called dainyar-chiawa, 
or in Fulani kuddol-borodo. These occur in grass or in growing 
corn of all kinds, and if accidentally eaten are said to causef 
death, with rapid swelling of the abdomen in a few minutes. 
The fact that the insect is generally out of sight in the leaf-sheath 
may possibly explain the statement that in some cases the stem 
and not the leaf is hurtful. Besides mdigo, kanwa (Bornu salt, or 
natron, see p. 404) is sometimes given to induce purging, and is said 
to be a successful treatment. Apart from the utter improbability 
of the insect being the true cause of the effects described, the 
native statement that death occurs very rapidly is a gfoss 
‘ejeaggeration, as further inquiry always shows that even in fa^l 
cases animals may live for several days, and the condition is 
amenable to treatment. Natives confuse the condition with that, 
caused by the well-known plant galled tururibi [Lasiosiphon 
KraOssii, Meisn), which is exceedingly poisonous and rapidly , 
fatal. , * ‘ . 

“ In Eastern Hausa, e.g. Idita^m, maivK^ gr^in is al^yS 
considered injutious to horses and un\^holesome for man, but in 
SokotO there appears to be less prejudice against this variety of, 
millet. It is exposed for sale in Soljoto market, and the poiSw 
people at le'ast buy it freely, much the same iager!,^x knowingly 
mixed with the latter, i^aiwa is also the staple diet of the 
Fulani of the Arewa district of Gando shl^tftWnoe, bordqi;iQg»OB 




French territory, and in somrf parts of thp latter, across the" 
Apglo-FrCnch boundary maiwa is the chief cereal or the only 
one which the soil will support. It is said that it is harmless if 
'prpperlyhusked. * « 

“Further inquiry as to the supposed cause of the \inwhole- 
someness of maiwCi grain elicits the follovjing information:— 
Dawa, geri, and maiwa are all subject to 'a blight or smut^ 
maiwa much more frequently and more seriously. In maiwa 
this is called domana, or, specifically, domanar maiwa, and has 
the characters of a gummy secretion of sweet taste affecting 
the fruiting spike. The effect on man of eating this as food 
is to cause numbness and sivelling, but suitable treatment and 
changd to other'food can prevent a fatal result. Waslyng 
the affected grain and discarding the more obviously diseased is 
sai^ to render ft harmless. ^ 

“ Domana in gero is less frequept, and when it occurs is con¬ 
sidered of less importance, but gero grain is often adulterated 
with maiwa. 


“ The equivalent to domana in dawa is called derba when it 
affects the leaves and stems, and causes illness and even death 
in cattle. In the head of grain this has a special name, bunsuru 
{burtintina in eastern Hausa), and occurs as a smut or dark 
snuff-like powder. As it is easily shaken off in beating the 
grain from the stalk and winnowing, it is not likely to be eaten 
in quantity, and is therefore not considered harmful.” 

In addition, Dr. Dalziel states that one native in Sokoto 
i^ormed him that the young secondary shoots of Guinea corp * 
springing up before the succeeding rains form the bases of the 
stems left after harvest, are very poisonous and fatal to cattle. 
Thele secondary shoots are'^nown as geamro (Hausa) or bafurih 
(Fulani). Similar effects are said to be produced with “ gahfarra ” 
(probably Sorghum halepense). \ native of Bornu stated that 
dam^ may be poisonous as ^on^ as it is less than the height 
of ^he knee, but only in dry localities or in seasons of drought, 
when the plants become wilted. The same native stated, 
however, that maiwa is al^ay^ poisonous to goats and even to 
cattle, but thi4 he ascribed to insects on the stem. ' 

•The causes to which the occasion^ toxicity of these grasses 
are ascribed by Da Dalziel’s native informants are curiously 
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‘similar to those pu( foAvard in India to explairi the occasionally 
poisonous character of sorghum in that cfiuntry, viz. ahnormaf|^y 
of growth due to drought or the attacks of insects (see Watt's 
Dktionaify of the Economic Products of India, Vol. VI. JPart III.* 
B. p. lof}. ' . 

The first investigations carried out at the Imperial Institute 
on this sflbject wfere made on Egyptian young ^een sorghum 
and furnished, as already indicated, conclusive evidence that 
the toxicity of this material in the young stages was due to 
the formation of prussic acid. Later on Indian-grown young 
green sorgftum was also examined and found to yield prussic 
acid, and similar observations h^ve since been made by 
in(^ependent investigators in the United Stsftes, West indies, 
Australia and elsewhere, and there can be no doubt now that 
when sorghum is poisonous in the early stage* of its grotvth 
this is due to the production of prussic acid in the manner 
already indicated. The investigations of Treub in Java have 
shown that in plants such as Pangium edule and Phaseoluf 
lunatus, which under certain circumstances yield considerable 
amounts of prussic acid, there is good reason to believe that the 
acid or the substance which generates it in the plant serves as 
a primary product for the building up of more complex sub¬ 
stances. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that when plants 
which produce prussic acid, or a substance capable of yielding 
this acid, as a part of their normal physiological processes, are 
subjected to adverse conditions such as drought or insect at|;ack 
’ tjiey may form prussic acid, or a substance capable of generati^ 
it, in abnormal quantity, and under such circumstances may 
easily become toxic. This subject is discussed in some detail 
in a paper “On the Chemical As^Scts of Cyanogenesis’’Con¬ 
tributed by Prof. Dunstan and Dr. Henry to the York meeting 
of the British Association in ^1906, and Dr. Dalziel’s d^servations 
in Northern Nigeria add a fuAhef confirmatjpn of the varjpus 
facts recorded ‘there, in favour of the View thaf^ a.brtormal con¬ 
ditions such as drought may lead to the production of relatively 
large quantities of prussic acid or^it^erivatives in certain plants. 
A sample* of Guinea corn »nd one of milldt (Pennisetum 
typhoideum) frSm^^orthem Nigeria have been submitted to the 
Imperial Institute recently for examjnatioa, but both jf these 
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consisted of nearly mature pSants, and cpnsequently it was 
scarcely to be expected that they would yield f russic acid, since 
it is now well established that in sorghum at least, the glucoside 
dhurrin,.which is the source of the prussfc acid, is only presifent 
in the nearly stages of growth, and disappears entirety as the 
plant approaches maturity. In this instance the Nigerian millet 
yielded a mert trace of prussic acid, but none could be obtainecj 
from the sorghum. There can be very little doubt, however, 
that the poisonous immature sorghum of Northern Nigeria owes 
its toxicity to the production of prussic acid, but in order that 
this may be definitely ascertained a supply of the young plant 
is being obtained from the Protectorate for examination at the 
Imperial Institutd. 


PRODUCTION AND USE OF COCA LEAVES. 

L 

Coca leaves are derived from a plant, Erythroxylon Coca, 
which occurs native in the countries along the Western Coast 
of South America, and especially in Peru and Bolivia. In 
recent years coca plantations have been formed in Java and 
Ceylon, and considerable supplies are now derived from these 
latter countries, but especially from Java. The drug is the 
soMrce of the alkaloid cocaine, which is very largely employed 
in medicine as a local anaesthetic. 

( Attention has been particularly directed in recent years to * 
tfie trade in coca leaves and in the alkaloid cocaine prepared 
from them, owing to the fact that this alkaloid has been used 
by natives, especially in F* Eastern countries, as an intoxicant, 
with the result that restrictive legislation has had to be intro¬ 
duced in Igdia, the Straits Settlements, and elsewhere to prevent 
the spread of this “ cocaine hubit(” 

Horn a commercial point of view special interest attaches to the 
drug from the fact tha^ an understanding is stated to have existed 
until recently among the comparatively few manufacturers of 
cocaine, whereby the prices ^aid ^ them for their raw* material— 
leaves—have been kept at a low level, whil^ prices for the 
pure alkaloid have b«en raised. 0 wing% the diminution in output 
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from Peru, Java h^s Squired i predominant position in the 
production of coct leaves, and a proposal has been made theje 
recently that planters in Java should take advantage of this 
stafe of things to estaHlish a practical monopoly in this industry. * 
As the cJlltivation of coca leaves is already well established in 
Ceylon, and may be .taken up in other British colonies, it 
jjecomesof intere*st to summarise the position of* this industry 
at the present time. 

The commercial supply of coca leaves is almost entirely 
derived from Peru, Java, and Ceylon. Coca is produced in 
Bolivia, Brazil* and other parts of South America, but only very 
small quantities are exported from these countries. Experi- 
metjtal cultivation of the leaves has been undertaken in‘India, 
the United States, the Federated Malay States and elsewhere, 
but at preseqj there appears to be no production on a commerdial 
scale in these countries. , 

From Peru, both coca leaves and cocaine are exported. The 
cocaine produced is crude and impure, and is mostly exported to* 
Germany, where it is refined. From Java, coca leaves only are 
exported at present, though it has been proposed to open a 
factory there for the manufacture of cocaine. The coca leaves 
exported from Java are stated to contain little or no cocaine, 
but they are rich in other alkaloids from which cocaine can be 
made by a comparatively simple process. All the Java coca 
leaves are at present said to be worked up in Holland and 
Germany for the manufacture of cocaine. , 

.The statistics of export of coca leaves and cocaine from Perj^, 
and of coca leaves from Java and Ceylon, so far as they are 
obtainable, are given below:— 


Exports of Crude Cocaine from Peru. ^ 



To Germany 

To United 
Kingdom. 

-•—-- 

To United 
States. * 

To ^ance. 

• 

Tout'J 

Year. 

# 

Quauilty. Value. 
Kilos. i 

Quantity. Value. 
KUos. 1 

Quantity. Value. 
Kit*. £ 

_; 

Obantity. Value. 
Kilos. £ 

QuuiHty. Value. 
Kilos. £ • 

1903 

W 

igos 

■ 

6,156 

6,313 

5.i84 

69,869! 

m • 

330 

4»4 

6,'9za 

iwr 

ft 

J!J 

7*5 

3.550 

a.304 

1.8 

• 

5,180 

1,600 

3.676 

7,800 

7.507 

6,778 

5.9<4 

gsf a 


It IT. 
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For the above figures the Imjferial Institute is indebted to the' ' 
Consul-General for PeAi in London. Accor( 3 i»g to information 
supplied by the Secretary to the British Legation at Lima, the 
“total exfwrts of cocaine from Peru amounted to 6,057 kilograihs, 
valued at ;^66,630 in 1907. According to the Boletin de Ministeria 
de Fomento, published at Lima, the exporjs of coca leaves from 
Peru in 1905 eftnounted to 1,315,825 kilos, valued at ;^^9^,956, and 
in 1906 to 2,842,916 kilos, worth ;^I30,325, but these figures 
are believed to be merely approximations. Later data are not 
obtainable. 

The Consul-General for Bolivia, in London, states that the 

f 

total production of coca leaves per annum, in that country, is 
about *95,000 cwt, but of this only a very small amoun^ is 
exported. 

' Exports of Coca Leaves from Java, ^ 


1904 

190s 

1906, 

1907 

1908 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

57.032 

151.057 

274.259 

533.765 

1,026,022 


The above figures were compiled for the Imperial Institute, 
from Batavia market reports, by His Majesty’s Consul at 
Batavia. According to the Consul-General for Holland, in 
London, the total exports from Java and Madura in 1908 were 
416,612 kilograms, valued at 166,645 florins, and of this quantity 
311,292 kilos went to Holland, 102,320 kilos to Germany and 
3,000 kilos to the United Kingdom. 

No cocaine is at present produced in Java. 

* 

’ Exports of Coca Leaves from Ceylon.* 



To United 
Kingdom. 

To (icrmany. 

To Belgium. 

4 

'i'o Holland. 

To Switzerland. 

Total. 

^ear. 

Otiantitv. Value. 

Ouantitv. Value. 

Quantity. Value. 

Quantity. Value. 

Quantity. Value. 

9 

Quantity. Value» 

lb. 

ii 

« 

ib. 

1 


Ib. 


lb. 

it 

lb. 


lb. 


« 

1906 


1*534 


, 57 

t »»36 

38* 

4.239 1 

_ 



4 U 7 a 4 

1,669 

*.348 

1907 

a8/|(42 

757 

*•438 

19 


— 


148 

11,736 

389 

1 46.086 

190B 

33.833 

B96 

s,668 

36 


— 

3.146 

36 

40. ni 

X .343 

1 &o,o6& 

1 68.306 

a.3*5 

1909 

3 o, 3 or 

830 

1.6.9 

3434 

22,585 

422 



13,609 

c 

455 

1.940 


* From a return supplied l>y the Principal Collector of Customs^ Colombo^ 
t The original figures are in rupees^ ^ these have been converted at the rate 


• The Trade Returns of the Unitqd Kingdorn do not show 
, importj of coca leaves or cocaine under these headings, but the 
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Following figures of imports to th#United Staves and to Hamburg 
afford some indiettion of the course of trade'in these ffroducts, 


Imports ofKoca Leaves to United States. 



Quantity. 

/ 

Value. 


lb. 

Dollars. 

i 9 (H -5 - 

— • 

.W.518 

1905-6 . 

2,650,141 

488,545 

1906-7 . 

1,515,616 

212,424 

1907-8 . 

• 

633,121 

76,109 


Imports oj Medicated Leaves* to Hamburg from Pern. 

Y 

^ Kilos. 

' 1905.618,600 

1906 .587,400 

1907 ... . . 354,800 

• 

If the export of coca leaves trom Peru may be taken as about 
1,000 metric tons per annum, and the exports of cocaine from’ 
the same country as about 6,000 kilos, then taking the Java out¬ 
put of coca leaves at the figure for 1908, vi/. about 1,000,000 lb., 
the maximum possible production of cocaine per annum would 
be from 18,000 to 20,000 kilograms (39,000 to 44,000 lb.); but 
this is little more than a guess at the actual production, since a 
large proportion of the coca leaves which appear in commerce 
is no doubt used in the preparation of such products as “coca 
wine,” “ liquid extract of coca leaves,” etc., and is not emplojied 
Yof the production of cocaine. In this connection it is of intere^ 
to note that de Jong, in a recent number of Teysmannia (1910, 
p. 201), estimates the world’s consumption of cocaine at 12,000 
kilograms per annum, and points oul^’that .since the yield of'Hry 
coca Itaf in Java is about 286 kilograms per acre, and as this is 
equivalent to 6 kilograms of pure cocaine, the area under coca 
can be extended to about 3,50ofecr5s in Java lysfore the presint 
world’s consumption of cocaine is reaclfed, assuming that export 
of coca leaves fiom Peru can be suppressed as the result of the 
competition of the Java product. * I|e recommends as the most 

economical ’plan the cultivationiof coca as a catclf crop in Para 

« • . 

* Probably mainly coca leavqS; the figure given for 1906 is quoted in the 
Hamburg Trade Returns as for coca leaves. ' * 
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rubber plantations, so that a rAurn niaf be,secured in the first’' 

siv years* before the Para rubber trees are Sld enough to be 
tapped. In order that the Java planters way further secure 
t^e/r position he recommends that they sfiould combin# to eifect 
a co-operative central factory for the extraction of cScaine, so 
that they may be independent of cocaine n^nufacturers in Europe, 
hfanufacturerl of cocaine in Germany, who have been'consulte^ 
on the feasibility of this project, state that there would probably, 
be a saving of from lo to 20 shillings per 100 kilograms of leaves 
worked as the result of extraction in Java instead of in Europe, 
and they express their willingness to take a share «n the erection 
and working of the proposed Java factory. 

At first sight this suggested extension of the Java industry in 
coca leaves seems to offer a prospect of serious competition with 
the Ceylon production of this drug, but it must be^emembered, 
in this connection, that the varjety of coca leaf cultivated in 
Java is only suitable for the manufacture of cocaine, since it is 
"stated not to actually contain this alkaloid, but only alkaloids 
nearly related to it, and which after extraction are readily 
convertible by chemical means into cocaine. The coca grown 
in Ceylon, on the contrary, appears to be of the Bolivian 
variety, and should therefore be available, not only for the 
manufacture of cocaine, but also for the production of galenical 
preparations of coca, the form in which the drug is usually 
prescribed for internal use. For this purpose carefully prepared 
coQa leaves of high quality are required, and consequently the 
^eylon coca leaves, which answer these requirements aqd* 
usually fetch the highest prices obtainable for this product, 
should be able to retain their present commanding position so 
far &s this particular outle^ is concerned. A complete investi¬ 
gation of Ceylon coca leaves is now in progress at the Infperial 
Institute with a view to determining definitely the nature of 
tht^alkaloids pre^nt, and es^ecfelly the proportion of cocaine. 
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THE DlSTllIBUTlON AND UTILISATION OF*. 
CHROMIUM ORES-PART II. 

In Part I of this article (see this Bulletin, 1916, p. 27^), 
information was given with regard to the chromium ores of 
commercial importance and their distribution in, Europe, Asja 
and America. In the present portion data are published as to 
the occurrences of such ores in Africa and Australasia, and the 
article concludes with a summary of information on the com¬ 
position and gses of chromium ores and on their preparation for 
the market. , 

AFRICA. 

I 

Transvaal .—Serpcntinised pyroxenes containing chromite 
have been Iqpated on the De Kroon farm, about-20 miles ^est 
of Pretoria. The ore, whiclj carries about 35 per cent, of 
chromium sesquioxide and traces of platinum and gold, is some¬ 
what difficult to concentrate, and its production in quantity is* 
therefore rather unlikely. 

In the Eastern portion of the Transvaal, chromite occurs in 
the Lydenburg district in a more or less continuous chain of 
outcrops in the basic portion of the Bushveld plutonic rocks. 
The ore has been found in ten different localities, and occurs in 
fairly well defined, bedded layers up to 5 feet thick with a dip 
and strike of 8 to 15 degrees in a south-westerly direction. The 
belt of country rock in which these deposits are embeddejl is 
* ajjout IJ miles wide. 

Chromite deposits occur in the Rustenberg district (over a 
length of about 28 miles) from Rustenberg to the Crocodile 
River. The ore has been found in t;velve localities; one typical 
depeftit forms on the surface a well-defined bar, about 10 yards 
wide, composed of lustrous, dark, rather compact chromite 
showing a slight tendency to bdndihg on the v^eathered surfqpe. 

The Transvaal chromite usually Cbnsists of a hard, bfack, 
lustrous aggregerte of granular ore, which \veathers easily. The 
bulk of the ore, so far located, ft qf too low grade, containing 
only 35 pfer cent^of chromium sesquioxide, to* permit of its 
being markete3 withotit pjjevious mechanical concentration, it 
is interesting to note that varying amoants of platinuqi, from 




^ ’^Wiri^BTfif ot me Impbrial institute. 

_ • _?. . . — 

I dwt. per ton downwards, halt been foun^ in chromite frot 
K^oondaai near RaSteA)crg, Samples from ihe Secoecoenilana 
deposits contained from 40 to 45 per cent of chromium sesqui- 
•oxide, aod up to divts. of platinum p)ei*ton. Samples of fire 
from Jjch^lust, sent to the Imperial Institute, were found to 
contain 47^0 and 38'4 per cent, of chroipium sesquioxide (see 
t|piis 5 «//r/f«, 1909*7. 277). * * ^ 

Natal. —Chromite has been found in serpentine on a farm at 
Tugela Rand near Krantz Kop. Specimens analysed were 
found to contain from 25 to 28 per cent, of chromium sesqui¬ 
oxide, but no information is available as to whetherithese samples 
were representative of the material obtainable, or as to the extent 
of the deposit. « , 

Southern Rhodesia .—During recent years Rhodesia has steadily 
incfeased its production of chrome ore, the tqjal quantity 
produced up to January 1910 being 55,485 tons, valued at 
139,099. The ore is largely .shipped via Beira. A report on 
Q sample of chromite from Rhodesia examined in the Scientific 
and Technical Department of the Imperial Institute has been 
publi.shed in this Bulletin (1907, 5 . 136). 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Victoria. —Chromite does not appear to have been produced 
commercially in this State, but the mineral has been found 
in'the serpentine area of Wellington River, Gippsland. The 
deppsit occurs about a quarter of a mile east of the junction of 
■Jhiele’s Creek with Dolodrook Creek, the southern branch of tl^ 
Wellington River, and although little development work has been 
done, masses of several hundredweights have been uncovered. 
PieCts of the ore have been*^|bund over an area of 50 acres, but 
it is unlikely that the deposit can be profitably workaJ, at 
present, owing to lack of transport facilities. 

J^ew South W(^es ,—The tlepfcsits of chromite in this State 
first* began to receive attention in 1882, and as the result of 
active prospecting ii^ 1893 the ore was found in over sixty 
localities. The largest pr^iittion recorded for any one year 
was in 1899, v^hen 5,242 tons w^e produced. Sincd that time 
tbe {voductiofl has declined, owing, it is sthted, tS the quidity of 
ncA being quite up to markn requirements, averaging 
45 to 47 per cent chromium sesquioxide. The ore was first 
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produced from the Bawling AlJey Point deposits situated near 
Nundle, Peel Rivir, where it occurs in« quantity in ^n outJrop ' 
about 700 feet above the Point Analyses of samples, made in 
1892, sjjowed from 3f to 47 pef cent of chromium sesquioxidet 
The deposits at Gordonbrook, Clarence River, wer^ worked in 
1891 and 1895, and about 30 tons of ore exported. They occur 
at Puckst, about*30 m'lles north-west of Grafton, Much of the 
*ore is mixed with serpentine, and would require dressing before 
being exported. It occurs chiefly along the junction of the, 
serpentine and the rock into which the latter has intruded. 
Bunches df eye measuring 12 feet by 12 feet and 24 feet by 18 
feet have been located. Neither of the attempts to work these 
d^osits has proved successful, probably beca*ise the ore.had to 
be hauled 24 miles by team to the nearest navigable point on 
the Clarence River. , • 

During recent years the bulk of the chromite produced in 
New South Wales has been obtained from the Gundagai 
district. The deposits occur at Mount Lightning, about 4 mil^ 
north-east of the Coolac railway station, and were first opened 
in 1892, producing about 2,000 tons of ore in 1895. The ore 
from some of the deposits is stated to contain from 49 to 56 per 
cent, of chromium sesquioxide, but no work was done during 
1909, owing, it is said, to there being no market for the average 
quality of ore available. 

Western Australia .—No chromite is produced in this State, ^ 
but a chromiferous iron ore occurs at Comet Vale, North Cool- 
gardie. The ore has the following percentage composition 
Ferric oxide, 79’0i ; chromium sesquioxide, 5-30; silica, 3-f4; 
phosphorus 0 078 ; sulphur, 0-124. 

Queensland.-^htosasXs. has been found in the belt of coyntry 
fron* Keppel Bay to Marlborough ?n numerous patches spread 
over large areas, but the quantity of ore shown does not in any 
case e xc eed 100 tons. It is stated to occur in boulders on the , 
surface at Pinf Mount, Ipswich, but the quantity available *s not 
known. Deposits of considerable size are reported to oocur to 
the north of Rockhampton in th« Cawarral district, and material 
from the Elgalla Mine at Tooker’s'^ill has beyi used for the 

manufacture df fiiftricks. • 

Chromite €oes not ap^w tq have been produced 
to any extent in Tasmania, but it is known to occuf in the * 
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Pieman alluvial of the North Pundas tinfield and in all the • 
cre€ks whjph flow away from the basic roclt%.of the locality." 
There are large deposits available of a brown haematite, which 
contains about 3 per cent, of chromium sesquioxide ajd very 
litfte suljphbr or phosphorus. This ore occurs in the Ironstone 
Hill, near the River Tamar, at Port Lampiere,and it is estimated 
th^t there is pver’half a million tons ot ore* in sight on the 
surface, in the form of boulders of various sizes. The ore was^ 
smelted by a Tasmanian Company in 1872, and several hundred 
tons of iron containing 67 per cent, of chromium was shipped to 
the United Kingdom. „ * 

Ne^ Zealand .—No chromUe appears to have been produced 
in Ne^^ Zealand f.ince 1902, when about 175 tons came from 
Onatca, Croixelles harbour, where the ore occurs in elliptical 
masues, 1,200 fqet above sea level, and no export was recorded 
from 1866 until 1901, when 28 tons were produced. Vhe Onatea 
deposits have been proved only to a limited depth. The more 
important chromite deposits of New Zealand occur associated 
with the magnesian rocks of the Dun Mountain mineral belt of 
the Nelson district. The Dun Mountain rises to a height of 
about 4,000 feet above sea level and occupies an area of about 
4 square miles. The mountain is composed largely of massive 
olivine in which chromite occurs uniformly disseminated as fine 
grains and occasionally in large masses. The deposits of 
chmmite of workable size are found in the serpentine belt, which 
is half a mile wide and occurs between the olivine and the lime¬ 
stone which forms the base of the sedimentary formation. In 
the Nelson district, the ore has been traced from D’Urville IslanJ 
to the gorge of the Wairoa River. The chief developments of 
the ere are found between the upper Matai valley and the Lea 
River, a distance of 12 miles* 

The bulk^of the ore exported has been obtained from one our- 
cro{^near Dun Mountain, a s(na|^ q'uantity also being procured 
from'LitUe Ben Nevis. Chromite has been found in the Lake 
Harris r^^e at Milfotli Sound, also at Moke Crgek, Otago. 

New Caledenia .—A large proportion of the world’s production 
of clwomite cones from New Caledonia, wiure the mineral was 
fir$t discovered in 1874. The chief deposits at jAresent located 
are in the southern pprtion of the island. The ore is found in 
' two fornu, viz. as ridi, soft and easily broken masses in ferru- 
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. .ginous clay, and as ^eins an(^ included masses in the hard 
serpentine rock. ^Yhe more friable ore is*that most sought after,' 
as it is easier to separate from the associated rock. * 

Xhe largest deposits are in the north around the Tiebaghi. 
mine, wnjch yields per month about 4,000 tons of oi^ carryifig 
up to 67 per cent, of chromium sesquioxide. The only chrome 
ore mine in the island,*worked below the surface.,is the Luclyr 
Hit in the group of mines to the south of Noumen. This ore, 

* as mined, contains from 30 to 40 per cent, of chromium sesqui¬ 
oxide, and is concentrated mechanically to raise it to marketable 
quality. Tihe^freight from New Caledonia to Europe averages 
28 j. per ton for chromite. The price obtainable for ore, carrying 
SO per cent, of chromium sesquioxide, f.o.b. fJoumea, iq 1909, 
averaged £i 14^. 6 d per ton, and £i 2s. per ton at the mines. 

, Composition of Chromium Ores. • * 

The following are results o{ analyses of typical chrome ores 
from some of the localities mentioned :— 



Chromium 

sesquioxide 

CrgOs 

Ferrous 

Oxide 

FeO 

Alumina 

AI2O3 

Silica 

SiOa 

Magnesia 

MgO 

Lime 

CaO 


Per cent . 

Per cent . ^Per cent . 

Percent . 

Per cent . 

Percent . 

United Kingdom — 







Shetland Islands 

44-20 

24*93 

7-47 

6-10 

17-30 

— 

Hungary—Oxw.'ie. . 

38 ' 9 S 

16-13 

17-50 

8-00 

17*20 

2*20 

Norway —Drontheim. 

42 00 

19-72 

12*00 

5-00 

21-38 

— 

Urals. 

55 75 

21-56 

3-37 

5-37 

13-85 

0*60r 

Ekaterinburg . 

49’49 

23-27 

677 

7-07 

13-40 

— 

Orenburg 

5300 

24-92 

8-05 

3-05 

10-98 

— 

Asia Minor —Btoussa. 

56-80 

12-06 

14*00 

1-45 

15-00 

o-Jo 

Broussa* . 

60-14 

15-70 

6-34 

I *08 

16-40 

Ceylon —Bnmbarabotuwa Dist.,* 



Central Provinces. 

British North Borneo — 

Malliwalli Island*. 

46-58 

19-90! 

2-86 

trace 

5-63 

% 

51-21 

18-90 

9-58 

1-04 

16*46 


United States — 






Shasta Co., California 

San Luis, Obispo Co., Cali- 

42'45 

15*00 

16-75 

7-50 

16-50 

0*90 

fomia (crude ore). 

4370 

I 4 j )0 

15^45 

15-96 

7-96 

16-49 

1}-66 

(c^centrate) . 

Nortn Orrolinat Corundum 

52’86 

11-59 

3*00 

16-26 

0-76 





Hill . 

57'20 

25-68 

7-82 

2-80 

. 5-22 

— 

Pennsylvania, Ch^ter 

4 M 5 S 

62-02! 

— 

1-25 

— 

— 

Canada — Coleraine (crude ore) 

45 •931 

:fc-5o 

8-90 

7-68 

4-90 

0*12 

Black Lake (concentrate) ... 

50-35 

1777, 

9-90 

•3*10 

16-02 

«-8o 

Bolton ... • . 

Newfoundland--- « 

4590 

35-68r 

3^20 


i8%6 

$ 

Port-au-Port Bay ... 

49-23 

17*21 

7^0 

6-51 

— 

Africa — Transvaal . 

37-03 

*2335 

i^i6 

17-23 

7-63 

9-94 

2*00 

Rhodesia* . 

4636 

13-18 

4 -§ 

13-64 

5*00 


New CaledoniC—\,cxt^ s^ple) 

S 4 - 5 <% 

1770 

IfOO 

3*ro 

1-50 


* Analysts math in lie SciaiSifialuul TechsUcal Defartstunt cf tht Imferial InsHMt, 
\ AlsteenUuntd tyai per cent, tf Ferric oxiAt. * 

i Ttiai iron nslmmnl as Ferric exub. 
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PREPARATION •OF CHROMI'^E. 

• • * 

•As already indicated, the crude mineral generally requires 
^dressing to bring it up to market requirements. For this purpose 
*it<s subjeofed to either “hand cobbing” or mechanical^Bressing. 
The “ hand cobbing” consists in breaking down the ore to such 
a size that it can lye hand picked. If thi breakiijg is^ done by 
means of a jaw crusher, a large quantity of “ fines ” may b?. 
produced, which will need further treatment. The ore after 
breaking is passed over a screen, to separate the lumps of ore 
from the “ fines,” and is then hand sorted from a slowjy revolving 
table. • The ore is usually dressed to give a proddct containing 
about 50 per cent, of chromifim sesquioxide. 

If mechanical dressing is resorted to, the ore is first sent 
to q, “ Blake Crusher ” and then to a tamp battery, where it is 
ground to pass*a 20-mesh screen. The “ pulp” from the stamps 
passes direct to a Wilfley table, «ft'here it is divided into three 
grades: “heads,” “middlings,” and “waste”; the “ middlings ” 
being passed to another table producing “ heads ” and “ waste.” 
As a general rule, for each 20 stamps there are four tables and 
one additional table for treating “ middlings.” 

The power necessary for the mechanical dressing of chromite 
varies necessarily with the ore treated, but 61 horse-power may 
be taken as that needed for a 20-stamp mill, and the necessary 
crushing, concentrating and conveying plant. A mill of this 
capacity will treat about 40 tons of ore per day. The consump¬ 
tion* of water for such a mill is approximately 3,000 gallons per 
hour. 

The customary grading and also the effects of concentration 
may be illustrated by tl^p following analyses of ore from 
Coleraine, Canada;— 


• 

Chromium 

sesqut* 

oxide. 

• 


Alumina. 

Silica. 

Magnesia. 

Lime. 

No. I tirade oie 

No. 2 „ „ . 

Na 3 „ „ • 

CoDCentrates . « 

Tailings 

Slgnes. 

*51-06 
•45-26 
40'12 
53-64 * 
2'86 
1-27 

J3-63 
1272 
, 11*20 
11*47 
tracil^ 
traces 

14 "66 
i6'Ho 
18-63 
14-02 
3 *-SS 
3>-33 ' 

4-1& 

4-61 

4-87 

2-31 

16- 15 

17- 03 * 

14-20 

18-27 

22-52 

1 X 75 

45- 26 

46- 16 
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In Canada it i% not usual t» work a deposit where the rati^ 
of rock mined to’that sent to the mill*is 'greater th&n 4 t^ i, 
and on the average the chromite constitutes from 40 to 60 per 
cent, ofithe low grad# milling rock. 

VALUATION OF CHROMIUM QRES. 

During the last fifteen years the price of chromite has fallen 
■ steadily. First grade ore (hand sorted and cobbed) containing 
50 per cent, of chromium sesquioxide is worth about 455. per 
ton, c.i.f. United Kingdom ports, wjth an addition of is. 6 d. per 
unit for each unit per cent, above 50 (June 1909). 

UTILISATION OF CHROMIUM. 

A use fqj- the crude ore which has acquired importance in 
recent years is as a furnace Jining, ores containing as high as 
8 per cent, of silica being readily saleable for this purpose. The 
chromite is made into the form of bricks by admixture with tar, 
lime, bauxite or kaolin. These bricks, it is claimed, have a much 
longer life than the ordinary acid or silica bricks, since owing to 
their neutral character they resist corrosion and therefore are 
of value in furnaces used for smelting lead, copper and antimony, 
the slag from which rapidly attacks acid linings. The crude 
ore is also employed for lining certain parts of the furnaces 
employed in the production of basic open hearth steel. 
Chromite, as a furnace lining, has the disadvantage of beino' 
|bout twice as costly as magnesite bricks. 

The chief use of chromium ores at present is for the pro¬ 
duction of chromates and chrome pigments. For the manufacture 
of chromium compounds, concentr^es containing not less'than 
48 per cent, of chromium sesquioxide are usually employed. 
Potassium dichromate is employed for the production of chrome-, 
yellow (neutral lead chromati) afld chrome jorange, which* are 
both used in <alico printing, for the’bleaching of palm oil, the 
discharge of indigo blue, and in the preparation of certain 
green ceramic pigments. Chrothii^ sesquioxide is a valuable 
indelible ^reen pigment Chijpmium salts, such is the sulphate 
and chrome-afum, ard largely employed in the various chroitte 
processes for tanning leather. 
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fkromium Alloys. 

The alloys of chromium with iron have recently acquired 
^eat technical importance in connection with the prodqftion .of 
hard steels. Ferro-chromium is a tin-white, hard, brittle alloy 
with a crystalline structure, and is now produced on a commercial 
scftle in the elactric* furnace. The energy constimed amounts to 
about I0'6 HP. hours per kilogram of alloy obtained. The'’ 
electric furnace method has the advantage of producing an alloy ' 
containing a higher percentage of chromium and a lower 
percentage of carbon than can be produced by ,thfe blast or 
crucible furnace methods forjmerly in use. The composition of 
some ferro-chromtum alloys of commerce is shown in the 
following table:— * 


Chromium . 

. 67-000 

71-980 

69-600 * 

63-586 

Iron 

• 24-380 

^2-610 

28-452 

35-596 

Carbon 

8-050 

4-789 

1-560 

0-650 

Silicon . 

0-490 

0-550 

0-350 

0-140 

Sulphur 

0007 

0061 

0-038 

0028 

Phosphorus . 

. 0-005 

0008 

trace 

trace 


The chromium steels made by the addition of ferro-chromium 
to steel may be classified into (1) ternary steels (containing only 
iroh, carbon and chromium), (2) quaternary steels (containing 
iron, carbon, chromium, and one other element such as nickel, 
nianganese, tungsten, or molybdenum). Chrome steel is , 
extremely hard, tough and dense, and possesses great tensilfc 
strength. It is, therefore, specially suitable for machinery parts 
subject to hard wear, such, as crusher jaws, stamp shoes, etc. 

It can be welded to iron and rolled out, and is, therefore, sa^id to 
be of special value for the construction of safes, as the coating of 
iron^ protects the chrome steel fi^ih fracture by blows and the 
steePis hard enou|h to resist ordinary drills. Steel containing 
aboutf2 per cent, of diromium and a small amount of nickel 
finds extensive application. 


Froduction of Chrome Ores, 

Statistics for the«production of ch^me ores are very incom- 
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j)lete, but the follotring table gites the figures so far as they 
available;— • * • » 


are 

• / 


• 

• 

•1906. 

• 

1907. 

1908. 

^ 1909- » 


Metric 

value 

Metric 

value 

Metric 

value 

Me'fric 

value 


tons. 

• 

t, 

tons. 

i 

tons. 

4 

tons. 

4 

^Bosnia 

320 

799 

i 

310 

1,031 

500 

M 57 

_ 


•Greece . 

".530 

I 7 . 2 . 9 S 

11-730 

19,706 

4.350 

6,992 

— 

— 

Russia 


10,994 

26,357 

17.125 


— 

— 

— 

Asia Minor (Turkey). 

— 


28,860; 

90,470 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India 

4.445 

7,188 

18,597! 

24.404 

4,821 

6.338 

9.398 

-- 

Japan . 

— 

— 

2.200' 

— 

2,204 

— 

— 

- 

United States' . • . 

109 

370 

295! 

1,158 

365 

1,485 

— 


Canada . 


18,875 

6,528; 

14,980 

6.555 

16,851 


-- 

S. Rhodesia 

3.30* 

" 0.375 

7,273' 

20,468 

12,118 

37,024 

26,140 

— 

New South Wales . 

15 

15 

30; 

105 

nil. 

nil 


— 

Now Caledonia 

84,241 

156,680 

3 . 8 ^ 

22,440 

15,800 

23,640 

32,0*6 

— 


Appendijc.— Since the publication of Part I. af this articfe in 
this Bulletin (1910, 8. 278) infprnriation has been received at the 
Imperial Institute of the occurrence of chromite in the Bombay 
Presidency, India, at a locality some 60 miles south of Ratnagirr. 
It is stated to occur in vast ore-bodies associated with serpentine. 
Extensive outcrops have been found at two places within a 
distance of about three miles of each other. In one the outcrop 
is stated to be sixty yards wide, and to extend over a distance 
of about one-fifth of a mile. In the other the outcrop is about a 
hundred yards wide and a quarter of a mile long. Large 
boulders of chrome ore, some of which reach several tons* in . 
weight, are stated to be lying on the surface. One of these 
localities is traversed by a river of considerable size, which cAs 
through the belt of chromite and affords an ample and constant 
supply of water. It is further stated that there is a good road 
with easy gradients to the coast, wl^ch is about 25 miles distant 
from’ the deposit. , 

With the information givqn above, was supplied an analysis of^ 
the crushed and panned ord which showq^ this to coBtaih 
50'49 per cenft. of chromium sesquidxide and 23-94 per*cenL 
of lerrous oxidd. , 

A specimen of the ore has Ijeiiti received at the Imperial 
Institute. * It cog^isted of a* granular and fairly friable ore 
which could be easil/ cri^hed with the production of little or mo 
powder. The crude material was found to contain 33-98 per. 
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cent, of chromium sesquioxide aifd the coficegtrate obtained by 
crulhing and electrd-mignetic separation contained S2'66 per 
cent of chromium sesquioxide. From a comparison of the 
Analyses pf the two concentrates it seem^clear that the mcfet 
economipal'^ method to adopt in dressing the ore wfculd be 
that of hydraulic concentration. The yea appears to be a 
prpmising one»as a source of chromite. 


GENEBAL NOTES. 

« 

Appointment—Mr. G. C. Dbdgeon, Inspector of Agriculture for 
British West Africa,*’who has been ex officio attached to the Impewal 
Institute, has been appointed Director-General of Agriculture in Egypt. 

Cdylon Mineral Survey.—The report by the Director o^the Imperial 
Institute on the results of this Surv^ in 1906-07 and 1907-08 has 
now been issued as No. 74 of the Miscellaneous Series of Colonial 
Reports [Cd. 5390]. The work in Ceylon is carried on by surveyors, 
who submit periodical reports recording the results of their field 
work in the island, and collect specimens of minerals likely to be of 
economic interest, for examination at the Imperial Institute. The 
pre.sent report contains summaries of the geological work accomplished 
during the period 1906-08, and gives the results of the mineralogical 
and chemical examination at the Imperial Institute of the minerals 
collected. The continuation of the Survey is now in progress, Mr. J. S. 
Coates and Mr. F. D. Paisley being tbe Surveyors in Ceylon. 

• Report on the Preient Position of Cotton Cultivation —This report, 
pres^ted by Prof. Dunstan to the International Congress of Tropical 
Aff-iculture held at Brussels in May 1910, has been published b)[ 
th^ International Association of Tropical Agriculture and Colonial 
Development. It summarises the various problems which confront 
those interested in the extensipn of cotton cultivation at the present 
time,*and indicates the directions in which solutions of these pro- 
, blems should be sought Appended to the report is a series of 
summaries 0/ special reports submitted by experts in almost every 
f country in which cotton cultivation ij now an industry of importance 
or inVhich experim&its with,the growth of this crop are being carried 
on. TJhe report is published at li. (post free ir. and copies can 
be obtained on written or personal application to the tentral Stand in 
the Exhibition Galleries of the^mfierial Institute. 

Native leatlAr of West AMoai— In a previous article on this 
subject published in this Bulletin (1908, £. it's) statistics were given 

1; trade in West African leather, antpa detailed description was 
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'printed of the method ?>f preparing the leather, with notes on the^ 
materials used, and it was then pointed out*tl\fft further details i^re 
needed respecting certain parts of the process of preparation. The 
Imperial Institute has Received recently from Dr. D. Alexander, a. 
Governm^t medical officer in Northern Nigeria, a series/f* notes *n 
the preparation of leather as practised (i) by the Kanuri nAtives of 
Bornu Province and (2) Jjy Hausas, and from this source it is possible 
to supplen?ent the information already published (loc. cii.). „ 

* The raw material consists, as already explained, of the* skins of goats 
* and sheep, and this is unhaired or depilated, both by the Kanuri and 
the Hausas, by the use of a strongly alkaline preparation known as 
“ toka” whijh consists of the ash obtained by burning the wood of the 
“Merki” (prolfably Anogeissus leiocarpa, see p. 355) or the “Anum” 
tree, or by burning the vegetable and *other refuse from tanning and 
dyeing pits with wood from Merki, Anum, or Kar^mga {Acaas S^ai, 
seep. 357) trees. A sample of “toka”was supplied to the Imperial 
Institute recently by Dr. Foy, of the Northern Nigeria Medical Serpee. 
On analysis tMs proved to have the following composifion:— 


Lime .... 

* CaO . . . 

Per cetit. 

• i 8'45 

Magnesia 

. MgO . 

203, 

Ferric oxide and alumina 

. Fe.jOj and AljOj . 

• 779 

Silica .... 

SiO, 

• 65-96 

Sulphuric anhydride 

. . so; . . . 

0*22 

Phosphoric anhydride . 

. . P2O5 . . . 

. 0*86 

Carbon dioxide 

■ CO, 

. 2*09 

Water .... 

. h,6 . 

2*12 


No organic matter was present, and the silica occurred almost en¬ 
tirely as sand. “ Toka ” is therefore very largely quicklime mixed with 
sand and other impurities, and its use as a depilatory corresponds with 
, the similar use of lime in European tanyards. * 

» In the previous article it was pointed out that the information thtin 
available seemed to indicate that no separate bating process was used 
in Nigeria, but it appears from Dr. Alexander’s notes that the Kanuri 
natives use for this purpose the excremetit of the “ kairo ” bird {tyro- 
nuiann afra), or if this is not obtainalfle, the excrement of domestic 
fowls is employed, or in the absence of both of these the husk of 
guinea corn heads, known as “doosa,” is utilised. The HauSas, however, 
always use dousa ” as a bate, Th^e tl?ree substance employed as ^tes 
correspond fairly closely with the pigeon dung used in European tan¬ 
yards, and with tte bran bate employed from tfce immemorial inffilgypt 
and India. The tanning and dyeing jirocesses‘employed by the Kanuri 
and the Hajisas do not differ materiall> from those described in the 
previous article, ^he banning mateifal employed being always the pods 
of Acacia arabica (known as Sgabarrua ” or “ baggarua ”). The red and 
yellow dyes used are “ red sorghum ” and turnieric root respectively, 
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ybut k is noted that red leather onl^ is produced •r^tilarly, the yellow 
anS green corts being* in^feriably, made to order or for special require¬ 
ments. Further, the skins to be dyed red are oiled with ground-nut oil 
(before the application of the dye, but skins, fojjw dyed yellow or grtjen 
are not oilaj. The only green dye employ^ by Kanuri na^ves is an 
imported “ aniline ” dye, and Dr. Alexander notes that the natives are 
unfortunately also beginning to use imported magenta crystals as a 
si^slitute for Rd sorghum; and in Adamawa, but not in* Bomu or 
Kano, an imported artificial yellow dye is also invariably used fpr dy^ 
ing leather yellow. The alkali used by the Kanuri in preparing the ‘ 
dye baths with either red sorghum or turmeric is a local “potash” 
known as “kanwa,” but the Hausas employ “toka” (se| above) for 
the preparation of the red dye bath. “ Kanwa ” is a^ikture of sodium 
bicarbonate and sodium carboijate, and closely resembles the mineral 
"trona^’ in composition (see Second Report on the Results of the 
Mineral Survey in Northern Nigeria [Cd. 3914], pp. 8 and 9). 

4 

Tobacco from* the Transvaal —This tobacco was foiVarded to the 
Imperial Institute by the Tobacco* Expert of the Department of 
Agriculture for the Transvaal in February 1910. 

• It consisted of three bundles of “ bright ” tobacco leaves in good 
condition. The colour was good and fairly even, though it showed a 
tendency to brown "in some of the leaves. The average size of the 
leaves was 16 by 7J inches. 

The tobacco burnt excellently, leaving a pale-grey ash. The aroma 
and flavour of the smoke were moderately good. 

On analysis the tobacco gave the following results:— 


Percent. 


Moisture 

. 6*9 

Nicotine 


Total nitrogen 

I'6 

Ash .... 

• 7*5 


The following were 

the chief constituents of the ash :— 


4 

Per cent. 

Potash 

. KjO 

27-87 

Soda 

. NaaO 

. 0-27 

Lime 

. CaO« 

. 21-98 

Magnesia 

.* M#0 

10-69 

Sulphuric anhydfide' SO3 

**'3S 

Chlorine 

; . . Cl 

* 0-17 


The tobacco ^s of isatisfactlly composition and buming,quality, and 
was described by tobacco experts, td whom it was sutpkted, as a very 
successful attempt at producing a “bright” Virginia tobacco. They 
s^ued If at 44/. or sd.^t lb., or rather more for larg^ leaves. 
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Pigeon Peas from Siesra Leon% —A small consignment df “ Pigeon 
peas ” was received»*from Sierra Leone in febnuary of this year.* 1 / 
consisted of smalt, slightly-flattened "peas of light fawn colour, with 
well-marked hilum showing a brow^ spot at either end. The consign¬ 
ment wai clean and in |bod condition. . ^ • 

On anrdysis the peas gave the following results:— ^ , 



^ Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Moistuft . * 

■ 9'i 

Fibre . * . ♦ . 

• 64 

- Crude proteins 

. i8'i 

Ash . . •. 

• 3'6 

: Fat 

I'O 

Nutrient ratio . 

1 :3’5 

■ Starch, etc. . 

. . 6i'8 

Food units 

109 s 


The peas wHbn,ground and moistened with water yielded noj)russic 
acid. > 


A sample of these peas was submitted to conrtnercial experts, who 
valued them for feeding purposes at £4 to per ton in London 
(June 1910). • 

• * 

Land for Bobber Cultivatioii in British Gnitma.—In a previous 
number of this Bulletin (1908, 6, 214) particulars were given of the 
conditions on which Crown Lands in British Guiana were leased foi 
rubber cultivation. These conditions have recently been revised in the 
Crown Lands Regulations, 1910, and copies of The Official Gazette of 
British Guiana containing the terms now in force may be seen at t})^^ 
Imperial Institute. 

The main conditions remain unaltered, viz.: those regarding (i) the 
length of lease, (2) the rent or purchase price, (3) the royalty on the 
rubber or balata obtained during the first ten years, and (4) the obliga¬ 
tion of the lessee to plant a certain area of the land leased with rubt)er 
trees. 

The fees payable for obtaining a lease are as follows :— 



$ 

C. 

Application . 

S 

00 

Survey—K'ctA up to 500 acres, per acre. 


30 

Each acre above 500 and u^ to 1,000 


20 

Each acre above 1,000 

These charges include labour, cutting 


10 

lines, etc. • ^ 



Cost of preparing lease, siy . . . • 

• 

16 

20 


All applications for land must be addressed«to the Commissioner of 
Lands and Mines at Georgetown, Brhish GuiaHa. 

Peoan Nata. —Among the forest tr^ of N(#th America, there are 
about a dozen speciel^L Caeya or hickory, which are closely related ^0 
the walnut. One of theso ^C. alivaefi^is), known as the pecan or 

• F*f 
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Illinois nnt tree, produces an edit^e nut of, such a flavour as to be 
Veg%rded by connoisseurs ^in the United States as the finest of all nuts. 
Another spicies, C, alba, yields a, valuable timber. * 

The pecan tree grows to a height of sixty to seventy feet, and the 
trunk has, a diameter of two feet or more, during the la^ twenty 
years, tl^ tftie has assumed considerable importance in the United 
States, and extensive orchards have been planted in most of the 
Southern States. If requires a warmer cliifiate Jhan thq common 
hiCkory tree {C.^alba) and grows best in the semi-tropical zone and th^ 
warmer regions of the temperate zone. The tree is well adapted to 
cultivation in the Mississippi Vallejr below St. Louis, and in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, including Texas. It is klso grown in certain 
parts of France, and attempts have been made to introduce it into 
England, but the climate has proved unsuitable. 

The pecan tree flourishes on* deep, rich, alluvial soil, and succeeds 
airly vfell on upland soils of moderate richness. The method,of 
cultivation resembles that of the walnut. Most growers plant the 
yourtg trees aboqt forty feet apart, but some authorities are of opinion 
that better results are obtained when they are set at a distance of sixty 
feet from one another. Planting maf be done either in the autumn or 
spring. One of the chief diflSculties encountered in the cultivation of 
!he pecan tree is its propagation. The tree cannot be satisfactorily 
propagated by means of seedlings, as these do not come true to type 
and frequently bear nuts but little superior to the common wild forms. 
Considerable attention has, therefore, been given to grafting and 
budding. A careful study of the latter has been made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the results of the investigation 
are embodied in a report issued in 1902 as Bulletin No. 30 of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. The trees are long-lived; they sometimes 
, begin to bear fruit at an age of four or five years, but, as a rule, do 
not yield a profitable crop until they are ten years old. 

Tfie nuts are from one to two inches long, have a thin, woody husk, 
ar« of a light brown colour, are shaped like an olive, and are indistinctly 
marked with four slightly-raised longitudinal ridges. They are offered 
or sale in alt the large towns of the United States, and form an 
important article of commerce.* There is also a small market for these 
nuts in the United Kingdom. The cultivation is said to bq very 
’ profitable. There are a good many cultivated varieties of the pecan 
tree, some 3 f which have been descitbed in the Year Book of the 
DepKtment of Agi^culture of ?he Vnited States (1904, 407; 1905, 
504;* 1908,485). * • 

The*wood of the pecin tree is suitable for many* purposes, and is 
especially adapted to the requirements of the cartwright. It is, how- 
evw, coMser an^ less thin hickory wood. , 

Attention has receaffl# been drawl to thp v^e of the pecan tree by 
•Df. A. W. Stirling, of At^nta,|Beorgia, wl|g has stron^y recommended 
, it for ci)]|tivation in certain British Colonies. 
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The Aatiseptio ,Vahie of Cypnu Origanom Oil.—"rtie Cyprup 
’origanum oil so imported to this couatiyiwith the $ssistan( 5 e of 
the Imperial Institute has been mainly used as a perfume , for s 5 ap; 
bjit in the first report op this oil published in this Bulktin (1906, 
4 . 298)1t was pointed out that the investigations carried out by Cadeac 
and Meunier in France had shown that Cretan origanum oiltpossessed 
strongly antiseptic pro]jerties, and that since the Cyprus oil contained 
far more* carvaciOl than the Cretan product, "it Sqpmed likely Jhat 
»its antiseptic power was far greater. There is a very large demand 
for thyme oil to be used in the preparation of thymol, employed as an 
antiseptic in variops toilet preparations. It seemed likely that Cyprus 
origanum oil, the odour of which is similar to that of thyme oil, and 
which contains no less than 82 per cent, of carvacrol, an isomeride of 
thymol, could be successfully used sf a substitute for thyme* oil if it 
could be clearly established that carvacrol is as» strongly an^septic as 
tltymol. It is therefore of very great interest to note that in a paper on 
“ Essential Oils in relation to their Antiseptic Powers, as determiijed by 
their Carbolic Coefficients,” by Dr. W. Harrison MsAtindale, published 
in the current number of the perfumery and Essential Oil Record, it 
seems to be clearly established that of all the essential oils and their 
constituents examined, origanum oil had the highest carbolic aqd 
coefficient, viz. 2576, being followed by thymol 25‘29 and carvacrol 
2I J2. This means that by the test employed origanum oil is 2576 
times as strong an antisepiic as pure carbolic acid. The origin of the 
origanum oil used by Dr. Martindale is not stated, but it was probably 
the Cyprus variety, since it contained 82 per cent, of phenols (carvacrol), 
and this exceedingly high percentage of phenols distinguishes the 
Cyprus oil from all other origanum oils at present on the market. 


RECENT REPORTS FROM AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS IN THE 

COLONIES m INDIA. 

• 

A iMs Section of the Bulletin a Summary is given of the chief, 
contents of general interest of Reports and other publicati^s received at 
the Imperial Institute, from A^rifulti^al and Technical departments in • 
the Colonies and India. 

Cyprus. 

Journal, 1910, No. 19 .—The sc*r bean (stetes that cultivation trials 
are being^made with thjs bean in tlk Islgnd)—Regulations affectl^ 
the importation oPipitats, seeds, ftc., into Cyplrth—Preventive measure 
against "phylloxera* {a n^ on the flpeasures adopted in Fiance%nd 
Tunis). 
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RHOoisn. 

'19*10, 7 . Ho. 6.-Standard t^s of Rhodesian 
maize and their points (illustrated)—Farms and farming in Rhodesia (a 
description^ of the Insiza District )— Sat guano (gives analyses pf three 
Rhbdesian samples). 

E^ST AfKICA PKOTECTORjtTE. , ^ 

Agricultural/ourna/, 1910, 3 . Part i.—Accounf of a tour in the' 
cotton belt of the United States (Mr. P. H. Lamb, now chief Agricul¬ 
tural Officer in the Uganda Protectorate, spent several months in 
1909 in touring through the cotton districts of the United States with 
the object of investigating the production of Upland of)tt8n and the 
method? of handling this product. In this paper he gives an account 
of his observations, devoting attention particularly to Sea Island and 
long-staple Upland cottons. He concludes that whilst the Unitfcd 
States is probably capable of meeting the world’s demand for ordinar)' 
Upland, its capaocty for producing the finer kinds is ve*y limited)— 
Notes on stock diseases of East Africa and Uganda, and the Reso¬ 
lutions of the International Veterinary Congress held at the Hague 
in 1909—Maize for export (a paper by the Director of Agriculture, 
pointing out that the Government is anxious to develop an export 
trade in this product, and that to guard against the export of weevilled, 
insufficiently dried, or otherwise unsatisfactory grain, a system of 
grading has been instituted by the Agricultural Department)—Seed 
selecting and testing (a method of testing the germinating power 
is described, and methods of selection are outlined for maize, beans, 
peas, and potatoes)—Entomological notes—Bean anthracnose (enumer¬ 
ates the symptoms of the disease and suggests remedies)—Experi- 
«ments in tapping Ceari rubber trees (reprinted from the Bulletin of 
the Hpwaii Experiment Station)—“ Ebony ” (Dalbergia melanoxylon) (a 
sample of this timber has been valued by a Sheffield firm at ;^5 per • 
ton? which is somewhat lower than a valuation obtained by the Imperiaf 
Institute in January 1909, for a sample of the same wood in London— 

A report by the Imperial Institute on beans grown in the Protectorate 
is also*given (see this Bulletin, ^910, 8. 252). 


Union of SouxHtAFRic.A. 

* Agricultural ihpartments. 

• • • 

Transvaal. — AgriculturalJournal, 1910,9. No. 33.-j-The production 
of maize in Free State Province—Maize in Rhodesia—Co-operative 
manurial experiments on maize-j^,Analyses of bat guano, destructor ash, 
ash from coal-mirib dunqi, and town refuse (the possible mafturial value 
of these materials is discussed)—The “ Ub^’’ sugar-cani (this cane does 
well in South Africa, an^ is suggested as a Satisfactory parent stock for 
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.the development of new breeds by crossing)—Measurement, of ijaiji 
seed ears (a long leries of measurements is given to serve Js a guide to 
farmers in selecting maize for sowing)-M:otton (continued from the 
pfevioug number)—Dry land cultures. , • 

ii\Tkt.—Agricullural Journal, 1910, 16 . No. 2.—The^grtpi/ing and 
preparation of wool for the South African market—South African wool 
from a buyer’s and manufacturer’s point of view. No. 3.—Soy beans 
«(an illustrated article describing the cultivation and uses of soy beans). 
No. 4.—Mealie grubs (the insect pests which most seriously affect the 
maize plant in South Africa are three moth caterpillars, commonly 
known as “grubs” or “worms.” Illustrated descriptions of these are 
given with ^oges on the damage done by them, and methods of con¬ 
trolling the pests are indicated)—“ Peach leaf curl ” (a dtScriptive 
account of the diseases, for which spraying with Btjfdeaux mixture, some 
days before the blossoms open, is recommended)—Selection and 
judging of maize—The cultivation of chicory (gives an account of a 
series of maigurial experiments with chicory at the Wkikelspruit Experi¬ 
mental Farm). 

Cape of Good Hope.— Agricultural Journal, 1910, 37 . No. 2.— 
Experiments with ostriches, XIV. (deals with the principles underlyitig 
ostrich breeding)—“ Bitter pit ” (an illustrated description of this 
apple disease ; selection of varieties immune to the disease is recom¬ 
mended)— Directions for the cultivation of cotton — Agricultural 
Zoology for South African students—Co-operative experiments (gives 
results of trials with varieties of rape, mangolds, turnips, linseed, chicory 
and carrots). No. 3.—Relative rust resistance and yield of various 
varieties of wheat and oats —A preliminary note on Cape buchu leaves 
(describes the present position of this industry in the colony, and 4eals 
with the collection and preparation of the drug for the market)—Annual • 
sale of Turkish and Virginian tobaccos (at a public sale of thes* two 
• kinds of tobacco grown in the colony, held on August 5 last, 66 bates 
of Turkish and 38 of Virginian tobacco were offered. The forSier 
realised from is. lod. to 3^. kd. per lb., and the latter from to lod. 
per lb)—Amarantus weed (a description of this noxious weed is given, 
with suggestions for its eradication)—Moisture in export maize (as the 
result of investigations conducted in the colony and in Ixtndon, it is, 
recommended that maize for export should not contain jnore than 12 
per cent, of moisture. The Brovw^Du»el moisture tester is recommended \ 
for use in testing the wetness of maize at ^outh African ports)—hstperi- 
ments with ostriches, XV. No. 4.—Cape hidgs and skins (a report by 
the Acting Trade? Commissioner on a trial consignment sent to London. 

It contains criticisms by experts ifr ^nndon on the preparation and 
packing of the hides and skins, aijjl suggestions from etjaerts in London 
and Hamburg ts 8 the better preparation of these products for |he 
market)—" Apple bitter ro6^ (this fungus, Glomtrella rufomaculans, has 
recently been the subject of investigation at the instance of the Under-* 
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Kf:c^tary,for Agriculture, and has been found in tlie Humansdorp and 

George districts, affecting apples, and it probably alA) occurs in other 
parts of the colony. The n/ethod of distribution is described, with 
hotes on the damage done, and, finally, the means to be adppted nn 
eradicating are given, mainly from bulletins of the United States 
^Department of Apiculture on this subject)—The principal diseases of 
our vineyards (a monograph by the Government. Vitipulturist describing 
thd diseases and‘mfethods of combating them)—TI k fruit export trade 
(a repprt by the Trades Commissioner dealing with the export of fruit 
id the season 1910)—“Calandra”of the vine (spra)ing with arsenate 
of lead is repommended)—Alleged cures for snake-bite (it is stated that 
all the native,',* snake-bite cures " submitted for trial have piioved worth¬ 
less on# investigation. Experiments have been made recently by the 
Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum with a plant product known as 
“zibiba*’ or “ sebibS,” which is regarded by native doctors as an in¬ 
fallible antidote for snake-venom, but the material proved useless in the 
caseA)f monkeysJbitten by the “Brown Cape Cobra,” and admixture of 
the product with snake-venom appeared to have no effecf on the toxic 
properties of the latter). • 

Mining Departments. 

Transvaal. —Final Report of the Mining Regulations Commission, 
1910, Vol. I.—Gives a large body of valuable evidence and recom¬ 
mendations relating to the health conditions in mines, ventilation, and 
mining regulations. The Commission has proved that .rock drillers 
suffer a very high rate of mortality due to miners’ phthisis. The most 
important factor in the production of this disease is the inhalation 
of irritating dust arising from drilling and blasting operations. The 
" average period of rock-drill employment is from seven to nine years, 
and She average age at death from silicosis is 35 years, as compared with 
akout 50 years at Bendigo, where, however, the incidence of the disease 
is much higher. The Commission points out that the inhalation of 
dust can be prevented by the free use of water during dust-raising 
operations; and that this use,of water should be rigorously insisted 
upon when the strata worked ase in a dry condition. Ankylostomiasis, 
or the miners’ worm, on the other hand, causes very little tr&uble 
amongst the, white miners on the Rand. This is attributed to the 
comparative dryness and coolnets o^ ifie, workings, and the acidity of 
the mine water. It 'has beeij found that at least 80 per cent, of the 
native/nine labourers frc<n all parts of South Africa, except the Basutos 
and Damaras, are infected with bilharzia, a trematode worm found in 
most South African rivers, ^ot \)nly do the natives suffer directly 
from this diseased; they suffer also frqpi breathing the ova rf the worm, 
wpich are very irritating to the lungs. These ova, sarhich are often 
calcified, act not merely as a pieditiposingVause of pulmonary disease, 
* but may'even be the sole cause of consolidation of the lung in certain 
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•forms of pneumonio. The Report has nu^nerpus appendines, one 
which includes an account of a visit to the Premier diamond mine,*and 
a brief description of the method ^f wording there. 

Miscellaneous. 

Tran.svaal. — kepor^ of the Government Laboratories, 1908-1909.— 
The analj’tical woTk done was mainly of a routide phyacter for varjpus 
’ Government Departments, but it is noted that Several samples of 
’ Transvaal coals were examined and proved inferior to imported Briti^sh 
coal for steam-raising. Four samples of Transvaal iron ores gave 
results varying from about 20 to 77 percent, of iron oxides, with traces 
in most casesaof phosphorus and sulphur, and from i6'to 45 per cent, 
of silica, and in one case a trace of .chromium sesquioxide. * Several 
specimens of iron made locally contained 94’3 t0/i97'5 per cenj. of iron 
with traces to 0^24 per cent, of titanium, and in one case considerable 
percentages of silicon, carbon and phosphorus. ' . 

South African Central Locust Bureau. Fourth Annual Report of the 
Committee of Control. —The orgt^isation of this Bureau and its methods 
of work were briefly described in a notice of the Committee’s Third 
Report (this Bulletin, 1910, 8. 67). The present report is compiled 
on the usual lines. During the locust season of 1909-10 damage by 
the red-winged locust was almost confined to a part of Mozambique, 
and no “ voetgangers ” (hoppers) of this species were reported from 
Cape Colony or the Transvaal. The brown locust was present to a 
slight extent in German South-^Vest Africa, and did serious damage in 
the south-western districts of the Orange River Colony and in Cape 
Colony, which was invaded by swarms from the Kalahari Desert in 
March 1909. The preventive measures used have been mentioned 
already {loc. cit.), but during the present year great success has attended • 
the use of poisoned bait (cut forage, etc., soaked in a sweetened 
' solution of sodium arsenite) in the Orange River Colony, and, in 
addition birds preying on locusts were very plentiful over the wholfe of 
the territory controlled by the Bureau. A number of storks, which had 
been marked in Hungary and Germany in the course of the inter¬ 
national investigations on the migratio* of birds, were found during the 
year’in South Africa, and the report points out that these investigations^ 
may have a very important bearing on the question of Jocust control, 
since there seems to be little *do^ubt,that migratory locust birds are a . 
leading factor in the control of migratory ^locusts. • 

• 

British West Africa. 

Southern Nigeria. — Report on ^ntomologicat Work, 1909.—A 
Government Entomologist was appointed to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment at the ffegiSting of 1909, and this report details the vjork 
already done and the step# taken to ensure efTfctive work on economic 
entomology in the future. A useful classification of insects intd (i) those* 
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l^uqous to v^etation,^ (2^ the^se injurious to maf^ and animals, andr 

(3) ^enefici^ insects, is first the most important groups in each 
class being indicated Notel .On soAe insects observed during the 
jiear are th^n given, with descriptions in some eases, and infi^matidti 
as tb the economic plants they affect, particular attention beingj> devoted 
to insect! attacking cocoa, cotton, maize, ground nuts, citrus trees, 
Funtumia « 4 rf//ifa 'an(^palm trees. Two special reports dealing with 
insects attacking *-(o) cotton and (^) cocoa are included. In these the , 
more important*injurious insects are described in some detail so that 
they may be readily recognised, and, where possible, methods of 
destroying the insects are given. At the end of each report a short 
summary is printed containing a few simple rules for the paevention of 
insect attacks and emphasising the importance, from tliis and other 
points of view, of clean cultivation. 

• ^ 

Gold Coast Cohom.—AgrieuUura/ Departmeiit Report, 1909. A- 
The cultivation of cocoa continues to expand rapidly throughout the 
colony and Ashanti. Unfortunately this development has been 
attended with the introduction of insect and fungoid pests, which are 
already causing serious damage, and in spite of the efforts of the officers 
0/ the Department, it is difficult to get the majority of the native farmers 
to take adequate steps towards clearing their plantations of disease. 
The quality of cocoa exported is stated to show considerable improve¬ 
ment over that of previous years, and it is believed that in the near 
future the better qualities will fetch as high a price as good West 
Indian. 

Tapping experiments on Para rubber trees were undertaken at the 
Aburi and Tarquah Stations. At the latter place the yield from 38 trees 
5J years old, with an average girth of 24 inches, was 5 lb. 14 02. of dry 

• rubber, after twelve cuts had been made. The rubber trees at Tarquah 
and foomassie Stations have been attacked by a fungus {Rosellinia 
sp^, and about 150 trees have been destroyed. The soil in the neigh- 
bodrhood of the remaining trees has been treated with lime, and a* 
system of clean cultivation introduced. Funtumia elastica appears to 
be popular with native farmers, and 2,274,000 seeds of this species were 
distrilJuted for planting, duringgthe year. Soy beans were tried, but 
they did not grow sucsiessfully; the best yield was 472 lb. per Sere, 
obtained at Aburi, but further trials are being made this year. Refer- 

, ence is made to the investigation/>f Gold Coast oil palm fruits carried 
out it^onjunction with the Imperial fnstitute and the Royal Gardens, 
Kew (^is Bulletin, 190^ 7 . 366), and it is mentioned* that the thin- 
shelled oil-palm of the Gold Coast has now been idelitified definitely 
as Elaeis guineensis, var. micr^pefma. Cultivation experiments are 
being made withAhis variety and also,with thb so-called sexless kind, 
an^ with^ “jLisombe,” “ Divaka-waka,” and “ GewohiMuhe,” the last 
three having been imported from the CaAeroons. 

• *'lt is proposed'to devote special attention to the production of cojxah, 
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and the planting of gSconuts by natives i^being encouraged, e.g. by^hq/ 
formation of a smtll plantation at tha^i^^uantsi Agricultural Station. 
The remainder of the Report giv# an afccOunt of the tours of inspection 
made dming the year, and particularly of the observations mgde in the* 
course ofi»these tours on fungoid and insect pests attacking cocoa, oil- 
palms and rubber. Details of the work done at the five agricultural 
stations are printeij in a series of appendixes. 

Seychelles and Mauritius. 

Seychelles.— on the Botanic Station, Agriculture and Crown 
Lands, 1909.—A copy of this Report has been supplied to the Imperial 
Institute by*thn Colonial Office, and from it the following summary has 
been prepared. A lengthy summary of Jhe Report for 1908 was printed 
in this Bulletin (1909, 7 . 394), and the present Report follows very 
mifch the same lines as the previous one. 

The economic plants sold to planters included Para and Funttjmia 
rubbers, SisaWiemp, ylang-ylang, eucalyptus and cediJrs. The newly- 
acquired Crown ijinds above thf St. Louis Reservoir have been re¬ 
afforested, so that altogether 8,638 trees have been set out in the new 
forest since June 1908. In the Botanic Garden itself an avenue (90^ 
feet X 20 feet) has been made, and it is proposed to plant this alternately 
with Parkia Roxburghii and “Coco de mer,” using for the latter 
“female” nuts on one side of the avenue and “male” nuts on the 
other, in order to test the local belief that nuts with a deep sinus in the 
middle produce “ female ” trees. 

In spite of a specially dry season the coconut crop was greater than 
that of 1908 by 1,015,797 nuts, due partly to increase in the! area 
cultivated, and partly to the greater attention now paid to the culturq of 
this palm. The high price ruling for coprah (averaging 52'4i francs 
per 100 kilos in Marseilles, an increase of 779 francs on that obtained 
•in 1908) induced planters to consider the question of manuring tlae 
coconut palms, but so far this has been done Jn a rather haphazald 
manner. Taking the results of analyses of coconut palm products, 
published in Mauritius, as a basis, and allowing 100 trees per acre^ it is 
estimated that the loss per acre, per aanum, of materials serving as 
plant^food is as follows :—phosphoric acid 11, iSitrogen 18, potash 26, 
soda 59 and lime 38 kilos, assuming that the leaves and sj^thes are left 
on the ground and that half of* tljBse»became available as manure, the 
husks and shells, however, being remove^. To Compensate fo» this 
loss it is suggested that about 100 kilos of guanp, 100 kilos of potgssium 
sulphate, and 80 Icilos of ammonium sulphate er dried blood should be 
applied per acre, though these amoufits^ould be slightly increased on 
granitic soils, which also need tljp addition of lime So prevent them 
becoming acid.* Tll^ manure should be applied, as far as possible, 
evenly over the ground, andAot dug in deeply. ^The improved varieties 
of coconut palm brought from Ceylon and Java have fiuited this year, 
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r«within six years of th^ date of planting, ^\^^ile nuts from local 
vaiieties as a rule produce only about 280 lb. of copl-ah per 1,000 nuts, 
those from the improved varieties’yield as*much as 500 lb. To 
•encouragek ^he cultivation of better types it is suggested that loqpl buj^rs 
should p^y Enhanced prices for larger nuts, as is done elsewhere. 

The vanilla crop for 1909 amounted to ii'25 tons, compared with 
24-75 tons in ijo8 a*d 66-5 tons in 1907, the^.nallpr yields,in the two 
lait years being due mainly to exhaustion of the vinss by the heavy crop 
of 1907. Planters are recommended in future not to allow a vine to , 
mature more than from 30 to 50 pods, according to its vigour, in order 
to avoid the weakening which results from over-cropping. The m.inuring 
experiments referred to in last year’s Report {loc. cit. p. 396) are bi ing 
continted. 

Plantations of vedver (50 ac!es), ylang-ylang (60 acres), lemon grass 
(50 acr^s), and cloves (25 acres) have been made this year, and 555 liRes 
of clove oil and 28 litres of cinnamon bark oil were exported, though 
the^reat bulk oj the cinnamon is still exported in the form of bark 
(i )°43 lof's i9°9)- One planter has started the manufacture of 
citrate of lime, a few samples which c8ntained 64 per cent, of citric acid 
being favourably received on the London market. 

The total number of Para rubber trees planted in the colony is 
59,148, of which 26,700 were bedded out during 1909. Rubber tools 
have been imported from Ceylon, and it is propoied to tap experiment¬ 
ally this year 500 trees, which are 6 years old and 18 inches in girth. 
The prospects of the rubber industry are considered distinctly promising, 
since although the trees do not attain the dimensions of those in the 
Malay Peninsula, they compare favourably with those grown on rocky 
ground in Ceylon, and moreover are comparatively free Irom the attacks 
of parasitic insects. 

An order has been received at the Botanic Station for 60,000 Sisal 
temp plants, and it is considered that this plant, and also Mauritius , 
h«mp, should do well in the colony, and in this connection a britf 
account of the hemp industry in Mauritius is given (see this Bulletin, 

P- 265) 

Tbe exports from the outlyijjjg islands included 17,483 tons of guano 
and nearly 9 tons of mangrove bark, but the export of the latter is 
greatly impeded by poor shipping facilities. A new deposit of guano 
was located bn Assumption Island during the year, and analyses show 
that*: is of high grajje, containing calcium phosphate equivalent to 34-0 

per cent, of phosphoric acid.* • 

• • 

Mauritius. — Station*A^onomique, Bulletin, No* 22 .—This con¬ 
stitutes the annual report for ^709, and details the experimental work 
carried out in tHfe laboratory during fhe yeaf, mainly analyses of sugar- 
cine and its products, and of manures. Informatioif is also given of 
the condition of the s^gar industry during the year and of the results 
ol trials with new varieties. “ Macadam,” a forage made from the 
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hMds of 8ugar<anes,-is largely used in the drv season. Analyses proved 
that the nutritive vilue of this material, is low* so that it shoifld be usied 
in conjunction with richer fodders, especially seeds containing a large 
proportion of nitrogen.* Canaj)alia ensiformis, the “sword ,bean,” is* 
recommended for trial as a fodder, and analyses are given»of the pdris 
and seeds grown on different soils. Soy bean (Soja hispida) is also 
considered, likely tp grt^ well in Mauritius. .fV^^lyses are given of 
^jjxteen varieties ofwice grown in the island, with an ’account of tfle 
. conoitions of growth. 


India. 

' Agricultural Departments. 

Imperial Department. Memoirs, Baianical Series, 1910, 3. Vo. 3. 
Studies tn Indian Fibre Plants, No. i. On Twi> Varieties oj^ Sann, 
Crotalaria juncea, L.—It has been found that (i) the Sann hemp plant 
of the Central Provinces differs from (2) that grown in the neighbpur- 
hood of Pusaf particularly in the following ways. The’ seeds of (1) are 
large, and dull black or greyish; those of {2) are small, black and shiny. 
The seeds of (i) germinate rapidly, producing large seedlings with green, 
glabrous, cotyledonary leaves and stems ; those of (2) germinate slowly,, 
producing small seedlings with reddish, downy, cotyledonary leaves 
and stems. The mode of branching is a characteristic feature; (i) is 
tall, branches at about 8 feet from the ground, giving a few erect, 
parallel shoots with little or no secondary branching, and bears but 
few flowers and seeds; (2) is short, branches at about 4 feet from 
the ground, has many, long, spreading branches with secondary and 
sometimes tertiary offshoots, and bears an abundance of flowers and 
seeds. The Central Provinces variety flowers much earlier than (he 
Pusa form. The results of comparative experiments show that, on the ' 
whole, the Central Provinces variety is preferable to the Pusa form as 
a, green manure, especially if the sowings have to be made earl;. 
Green manuring with Crotalaria is stated to have been found of great 
benefit for tobacco cultivation. The fibre obtained from the Central 
Provinces plant is superior to that from,the Pusa variety, especially in 
strength and durability. No. 5.—The^“ bud rot ” of palms in India 
(a monograph describing the area affected by the disease, its seasonal , 
prevalence, symptoms, and methods of control). , 

Entomological Series, iqio, fjo. 8. Life-Histories of Insect Pests. • 
Coleoptera, I. —^Descriptions of some of t^e following common Indian 
beetles are given^ with details of their life-histories, and are illustrated 
by coloured plates. Phyllognanthus dwnysius ^abr.) has been observed 
in Belgaum, Bombay Presidency, attacking the roots of rice seedlings 
and inflictini; considerable *damag% Anomala varians flccurs commonly 
at Pusa ; it feedi on^he roots of plants and caused serious injury Jo 
the ground-nut crop in igo^ This insect has |ilso been found at the 
roots of millets and sugar-cane in Gujarat and Behar. Galerucella • 
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^in^hara (the “singhara” beetle) is a pest of thff^quatic “water-nut” 
or,“ singhara plant (TrSpa bispinosa), grown in thi Indian plains as a 
food-crop. G. rugosa (Jac.) infests semi-aquab'c species of Polygonum. 
tApomecynapertigera (Thoms.) has been notic«d boring into ^he stems 
of the puihpkin (Lagenaria vulgaris), largely cultivated in jndia as a 
vegetablt, but does not seem to cause much damage. A. hisirio has 
been found boring in the stems of a wild creeper {Tinospora cordifolia). 
Qjclas JormicaAus (Fb.) is a formidable pest of tljp sweet potato, and 
occurs in all parts of India in which this crop is grown. Clonus 
hortulanus (Fourc.) var. tnajor passes its life on Celsia coromandeliana,' 
a common weed of Pusa. 

Agricultural Journal, 1910, 5 . Part 4.—A problem iq, agriculture 
(the Iqspector-General of Agriculture draws attention to*the importance 
of a solution being found for the problem of reclaiming the alkali lands 
of India)—“Shauk*noo” (Citrus hystrix) —The present position and 
prospects of cotton cultivation in India—A report of the first entomo¬ 
logical demonstration made in Baroda, 1909-10 (an account of a 
practical demonstration to cultivators of methods of controlling the 
cotton bollworm)—Cultivation of “gsinea grass.” 

Second Report on the Introduction op Improvements into Indian 
•Agriculture.—In. the first report on this subject (this vol., p. 191), the 
various methods were enumerated by which attempts are being made 
by the Agricultural Departments of India to introduce improvements 
into Indian agriculture. In the present report, the different ways of 
approaching the cultivators are further discussed and amplified. It is 
considered that progress is being made in this direction, that the 
methods are becoming more definite, and that the conditions Ijkely tO' 
lead to success are being more clearly recognised. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. Bulletin, No. 18 . Report on 
the Outbreak of Blister Blight on Tea in the Darjeeling District in 
1908-09.—Blister blight first appeared in the Darjeeling District in 1908, 
aft^d has since extended rapidly with serious results. The disease js * 
caused by a fungus (Exobasidium vexans, Massee). A full account is 
given of this pest and recommendations are made with a view to its 
eradjpation. The pamphlet is ^vell illustrated. 

« 

Bengal. — Quarterly Journal, 1910, 4 . No. i. —Cultivation df soy 
beans in India (describes the procedure to be followed, and states 
that a yield of 500 to 1,000 lb. qf graifi per acre may be obtained in a 
goo(J year—A note^» on the value of green manuring and summer 
fallowj (a series of results oWined in laying out the*Botanic Garden 
at Sabour, from which it appears that increased yields of grass were 
obtained from land which w^ giV:en manured- with Sann hemp, an^ 
deep cultivated during the sufflmer)-j-Sericukure in Bengal*(an account 
of recent work undertaken with a view to the impiovement of the 
industry)—Diseases and pests (describelit the “ rice hispa ” a small 
Uuish-black beetle whSih feeds on rice leaves; and the “ rice-fulgorid,’' 
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^ small whitish insert which sucks tfie sap from rice leavesV^For the 
destruction of the foimer, systematic sweeping of,the field with bag^is/ 
recommended, and? for the latter, the pouring of keroseile on the 
standing water m the ricft fields. Illustrations of the insects are given. 

» ^ * 

Madra% — Central Agricultural Committee. Bulletin, No! 4 . 

Use of Prickly Pear as Fodder. —An account is given of certain* feeding 
trials which^have been made in India with prickly p|ar. It is considered 
that this cactus mighi form a useful adjunct to the fodder tesources of the 
country, and that it would be a valuable auxiliary food in times of famine 
(compare this Bulletin, 1908, 6. 314, and igro, 8. 43). 

Proceedings and Progress Report, 1910.—A summary is given of the 
work for the,half-year, ending June 30,1910, of the District Agricultural 
Associations af Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, Kistna, Quntur, 
Kurnool, Anantapur, Pudukkotai, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Malabar 
and South Canara. The cultivation of Cambodia fotton is extending 
rapidly in the Tinnevelly District. Higher counts of yarn can be spun 
from this variety than from any indigenous Madras cotton, and, ifrthe 
crop is manured and occasionally watered, it gives very large yields. In 
1907-08, jute was successfully grown in the Godaveri District, hut the 
cultivation has now been abandoned since it is less profitable than that 
of rice. Trials have been made with many other crops, and the results* 
are recorded. 


Lyalipur Agricultural Station. Annual Report, 1909-10.—Experi¬ 
ments have been made with various types of cotton, including American 
Upland, Egyptian, and indigenous varieties. On the whole, the results 
were satisfactory, the .American kinds being valued in Liverpool at prices 
ranging between riid- and 8-2S(/. per lb. The Egyptian cottons gave 
poor results, as in the case of previous trials. Considerable atten¬ 
tion was devoted to wheat, no less than 200 sowings being under 
observation during the year. Twenty varieties of Australian wheats 
were grown, but the yields were not so good as those of indigenous 
kipds. Selection of indigenous wheats has been continued, ap^ 
a series of hybridisation experiments was made with the object of 
increasing the percentage of nitrogen in the best yielding and mill¬ 
ing varieties and of strengthening the #traw. An investigation »has 
been parried out to determine the sullability of cassava {Manilwt 
utilissima) as a crop for the Punjab, and it has been found, (i) that 
cassava must be planted as soop as the winter frosts are over, (2) that 
with a fair supply of water, the sub»aer!lil parts of the plant grow vigor¬ 
ously, but the yiqld of roots is much belowrfhe norlnal amount, and (3) 
that white ants artj exceedingly destructive to the young plants. ‘This 
crop cannot therefore be recommended to’cultivators at present. 
Experiments on jute cultivation have s%own that the plant can be 
pown succes*sfully, b'^^ that! owingsto the high price of*labour, there is 
little prospect or this drop being adopted by the cultivators until 
machinery has been devised to extract the fitire. The respective 
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merits of Sann.hemp {Crotolaria jut^cea) and jpte as crops for the Punjab', 

^ofe^compared. 

Forest'Depariments. 

< 

t Forest Pamphlet,'Ho. 1^. Forest Zoology Segies,'Ho. %. Ngte on<the 
Freservatid\of Bamboos from the Attacks of the Bamboo Beetle or “ 

value of bamboos in India for building or manufacturing 
purposes is much reduced by the fact that they are subject to the 
attacks of the'bamtoo beetle or “shot borer” ^)inodents minutus^ 
Lesne). In rilany parts of the country the probable life of a bamboO’ 
after being cut is only about years, owing to the ravages of this 
pest. A description of the beetle is given together with an account of 
its life-history, and experiments are described on treating l^imboos with 
preseryatives in order to protect them against the fest. The test 
results were obtained by soaking the bamboos in common Rangoon oil. 
Coppet sulphate w,1s found to be useless for the purpose. ^ 

Madras. — Administration Report 7908-09.—The total area of 
State Forests a^ the close of the year amounted to 19,570 square 
miles, consisting of 18,694 square miles of reserved lorests and 
876 square miles of reserved lands.* In the Northern Circle, experi¬ 
ments have been conducted with sandalwood, mahogany, red senders, 
‘teak, logwood, catalpa, coconut, rubber, and other trees. In the 
Central Circle, trials have been made with various plants, including 
Agave Ixtle, Ccesalpinia coriaria, Eucalyptus sp., Swietenia macroghylla, 
several Australian grasses, mahogany and sandalwood, whilst in the 
Southern Circle attention has been devoted to Swietenia Mahogani, S. 
macropbylla, Cedrela odorata, Finns insignis, Catalpa sped- sa, bamboos, 
camphor, and other plants. The output of timber during the year 
amounted to 3,374,382 cubic feet, and that of fuel to 21,041,192 cubic 
feet, as compared with 3,717,618 cubic feet of timber and 22,637,072 
cubic feet of fuel in 1907-08. Bamboos were collected to the number of 
32,601,730 as compared with 44,657,836 in 1907-08. , 

• c 

* United Provinces. —Administration Report, B-'estern and Eastern 
Circles, 1909-10.—The total forest area on June 30, 1910, 
amounted to 8,475,974 acres^or about 13,244 square miles, consisting 
of 1,285,632 acres in the Western Circle, 1,386,295 acres in the 
Eastern Circle, and 5,803,867 acres of District Protected Forests. In 
the Naini Jal Division of the Western Circle, experiments have been 
made with the object of improving |he quality of resin and turpentine. 
AltSough this woflc has demonstrated that the products can be 
obtajped in a much puipr condition than is usual at present, it is not 
anticipated that any cemmercial advantage will accrue, as the tra^e 
appears to prefer the less pur^foites. Experimental cultivation of lac 
has been continued, but without mijph sucr«ss. In the Naini Tal and 
^aunsar Divisions, 188,849 pine trees were tapped, aifd yielded 11,743 
cwt. of crude oleo-renn, equivalent to aAsut 7 lb. per tree. The total 
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..output of timber amouijted to 7^810,015 cubic feet,,of .yhich the 
Western Circle contributed 2,213,448 cubic feet, the Eastern Circlip 
2,722,445 cubic fdet, and the District Proftct& Forests,* 2,874,1,22 
cubic feet. The total quantity of fuel collected was 11,564,550 cubic 
fe«, of jurhich 5,077,532 cubic fe%t were obtained in the, Western> 
Circle, 6,384,230 cubic feet in the Eastern Circle, and ia2*,798 cuBic 
feet in the Di'trict Protected Forests. * 

Centra*. ?s.o\ivcKS.—£eport on Forest Administration, 1908-09. - 
Jn the Northern Cifcle, measures have been taken to clieck the spreSd 
. of Loranthus, and experiments are being made in growing Catalpa 
speciosa. In the Southern Circle, the “chir” pine {Finns longifolia) is 
being experimentally cultivated in the hope of assisting the regeneration 
of “ sal ” {Sho^a robusta) in frost holes. Lac propagation is being 
carried out on a large scale in the Raipur Division, but the results so' 
far have been disappointing. Experim&ts on the ^conversion of seed- 
laointo shell-lac by means of methyl alcohol have given very satisfactory 
results. In the Berar Circle, efforts are being made to propagate 
bamboos, an^ a nursery has been started at Yeotji in the Alcola 
Division. Sericultural experiments have been carried out in the Betul 
Division, where the local industry appears to be moribund. Extensive 
operations for the propagation of lac were undertaken in the Nimar 
and IJetul Divisions, but were not successful from a financial point of 
view. 

Geological Survey. 

Records, 1910. 39 . Part i.—Quinquennial review of the mineral pro¬ 
duction of India during the years 1904 to 1908, The value of coat 
produced annually, increased from .£1,398,826 to £3,356,209; that 
of petroleum from £473,971 to £702,009; of manganese ore from- 
£142,443 to £517,166, afterreaching in 1907 the sum of £1,361,996; 
and of mica from £83,183 to £139,513. Less remarkable increase.s. 1 
occurred in the cases of salt, saltpetre, jadestone, iron ore, tin ore^ and 
’chromite. The output of magnesite after falling from £351 in 199^ 
to £50 in 1907, rose in the succeeding year to £2,009. On 
other hand decreases took place in gold, gems and amber. The 
progress of Indian mineral industry is detailed at considerable length, 
and comparisons are drawn with other countries. * 

Griat interest attaches to the prospects of iron-smelting in India^ 
though the total value of the output in 1908 amounted to only * 
£15,149. As is well-known tlfis indgstry has been carried on for at 
least two thousand years by native workers, by whom excellen} iron, 
and steel are produced, and it is remarkable tl^t since 1905 there has 
been a steady incTease in the number of nativf furnaces in the (Central 
Provinces, viz. from 276 to 626. •Hjtherto the only operations on 
European lines were those of the Bailkar iron woijts, but the Tata 
Iron and Steel* Cfllhpany is now commencing operations 'in the 
Singhbhum district of Cho# Nagpur. * 
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The sel-back in the output of mjnganese if probably only temporary 
Vs .there appears to^be^no country that can ptoduce the ore more 
economicatly than India; certaialy not Brazil, with^the milreis ranging 
between a minimum of secured on a gold basis, and i6^f. In 
•table 6o, however, we are given to understand fhat the value «f “ r,aco 
milreis” varies from 71/. to 141^., which is certainly wide ofthetruth, even 
if “ 1,000 reis ” is intended. 

Among the less cfimmon mineral product# may, be mentioned the 
oicurrence of^Sickel in pyrrhotite, and other minemls in Tobala Talu^ 
in Southern Travancore and elsewhere. This metal is largely used in , 
India in the form of German silver, and a one-anna nickel coin has 
recently been issued, but the supplies are all obtained from outside 
sources. Important beach deposits of monazite (the chief source of 
the tharia of incandescent gas mantles) have recently \)een found on 
the coast of Travancore, and Analyses of this material made at the 
Imperial Institute show that the monazite approaches that of Ce;don 
in its richness in thoria. 

* • Miscellaneous. 4 

Note on the Production of Coffee injndia in the Year 1908-09.—The 
cultivation of coffee in India is almost entirely confined to Southern 
.India. A small quantity is grown in Burma, Assam and Bombay, but, 
as the aggregate area and yield only averaged 250 acres and 8,800 lb. 
during 1903-07, the returns for these Provinces have been discontinued. 
The following figures therefore relate to Southern India only. The 
areas under cultivation during the year 1908-09 were as follows: 
Madras, 52,691 acres; Mysore, 102,903 acres; Coorg, 44,316 acres; 
Travancore and Cochin, 4,687 acres, making a total of 204,597 acres, 
as compared with 208,795 acres in 1907. The total production of 
coflee in the year under review was estimated at 27,648,357 lb., and 
the exports in the calendar year 1909 amounted to 23,625,504 Ib., of 
whi(A 10,045,392 lb. were shipped to the United Kingdom. The area 
under coffee in 1908-09 was 86 per cent, of that in 1885-6, whilst the * 
exports were only 52 per cent. 

Note on the Production <ff Tea in India in the Year 1909.—^The areas 
und^r tea cultivation during ^909 were as follows: Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, 437,804 acres; •Cengal, 53,469 acres; Northern India 
(United Provinces and Punjab), 17,442 acres; Southern India (\fadras 
and Travancore), 44,897 acres ; Burma, 1,693 acres, making a total of 
555,^05 acres as compared with 5|8,i27 acres in 1908. The total 
production of tea In 1909,amounted to 262,560,668 lb., which is 
15,654,589 lb. in exces* of the 1908 crop. The different parts of 
India contributed as follows; Eastern Bengal and Assam, 227,095,14^) 
lb.; Bengal, 13,165,7881b.; ^ordiern India, 3,620,331 lb.; Southern 
India, 18,679,4<^ lb- Burma, 247,045 lb. of “ letpet ” (wet pickled 
used as a condiment) were produced, and wnly 4^30 lb. of black 
tea. The production ^of.gr^n tea in ftidia in 1909 amounted to 
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2,677,993 lb- The.totil exports^bf tea for the year 1909-10 wer^ 
“250,521,064 lb., oSwhich 189,368,907 lb. were ihipped to ihe UriiteQ 
Kingdom. It is noteworthy that whilst the area under cultivation lias 
increased since 1885 ^y 95 per cent, the increase in production has^ 
been no*Jess.than 267 per cent • 

Indian Trade Journal, 1910,18. No. 230.—Agricultural implements 
for the Central Provinces (the staple crop in the area is wheat, and 
tl^e agriciiltural machinery needed for this cr(?p, and for which, a 
ti^mand already exists or is' likely to be created, is considered), 
lio. 232.—Sugar manufacture in the Punjab. No. 233.—Agricultural 
implements for India (outlines the assistance rendered by Provincial 
Governments towards the introduction of improved agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and refers to existing facilities for the manufacture oi this 
machinery in India). Vol. 19. No. 336.—Mining in India, past and 
future (an account of mining methods as former!/ practised ip India, 
wilh notes on the possibility of extending mining in the future). 

• 

* Ceylon. 

0 

Circulars and Agricultural Journal oj the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon, 1910, 6. No. 7.—Report on the outbreak of Achatina fulua 
(records the effect of attacks by this snail on economic plants in the 
Beruwala district). No. 8.—A root disease of Hevea (a description of 
Spharostilbe repens with notes as to the characteristic symptoms of the 
disease and suggestions for its treatment). No. 9.—On the effect of 
different intervals between successive tappings in Para rubber (Hevea 
brasihensis). No. 10.—Root diseases of Acacia decurrens. No. 11.— 
Root diseases of tea. 

Tropical Agriculturalist, 1910, 38 . No. 2. — The Henerat^oda 
experiments, 1905-06 (a detailed analysis is given of the results of tap- , 
ping trials with Para rubber trees at Heneratgoda in 1905-06, ip the 
course of which it is shown that the results obtained in these trials ^o 
Aot safely admit of the deductions drawn from them by Wright, and 
more recently by Parkin, Science Progress, 1910, No. 16) — Entomolo¬ 
gical Notes (deals with Castilloa scale bug, protection of rubber trees 
against rats, a pest attacking coca, etc-V-M'scellanea: chiefly piftholo- 
gicah (various notes on tapping rubber trees)—Literature of Economic 
Botany and Agriculture (the entries in this portion relate to “ rubber ”) 
—Ceylon Agricultural Societ)^ (Process Report, No. 50, containing , 
information regarding tobacco eSperiments at Maha-Illuppalam|, and 
analyses of Tfphrosia purpurea and Chtalaria juncea suggested as 
“green manures*’). No. 3.—Experimental taping of Hevea at Singa- 
t)ore (a criticism of the results of eaperimental tappings made recently 
at Singapore and recorded in the StraSk Bulletin forjjuly last)—Wetdc 
robber (a note ^tidbiijg Parkin’/view (loc. cit.) that weakness in rubber 
from young trees maybe ^e to the late* J«ing largely derived {t%m 
primary growth instead of from second^'growth, as in old trees)—0 
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Entomological 'notes—Miscellanea .•*thiefly pithological—Literature of 
Economic Botany and*Agriculture (entries relating toirubber cultivation) 
tapping, preparation, manufacture, trade, disease^). No. 4.—Entomolo¬ 
gical notes (contains inter alia a nste on the “ cheroot beetle," Lofi- 
oderma t&tacea, which attacks stored tobacco. Fumigatio|i* of the 
warehoustjs and sheds with carbon disulphide is recommended)— 
Ceylon Agricultural Society, Progress Report No. 51 (the Superin¬ 
tendent in chaige of the tobacco experiments at* Maha-Ifiuppalama 
reports that tht Java and Sumatra tobac'co under trial have grown well,* 
and some of it has already been picked and fermented, and a crop of 
20,000 lb. of dry tobacco is expected this year. A trial shipment of 
1,000 lb. of Trincomalee tobacco has been sent to Europe fgr sale. At 
the suggestion of the Director of the Imperial Institute an attempt is 
to be made to introduce the Jac insect into Ceylon and to try it 
on ritkeeolobwm 3 tman as a host tree: see^his Bulletin, 371)— 
Literature of economic botany and agriculture (this section continues 
entries relating to rubber; Castilloa, Cryptostegia, Funtumia, Hevea, 
Landolphia, ManJhot, Mascarenhasia, Parthenium, SapiunFand “ sundry 
genera” being the sections enumerated)—Recent progress in tropical 
agriculture (the first of a scries of lectures delivered at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity by the Director of the Botanic Gardens, Ceylon)—The Agricul¬ 
tural Society’s tobacco experiments at Maha-Illuppalama (it is pointed 
out that the object of this experiment is the production of tobacco 
suitable for export to Europe, and that consequently the varieties under 
trial, viz. Sumatra and Java, are those for which there is already a 
market in Europe. The methods of cutting and preparing the tobacco 
which have so far been in vogue in Ceylon do not yield a product 
that meets European requirements, and in carrying out the present 
experiments new methods have had to be introduced). 

* Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 

*tAgricultural Bulletin, 1910, 9 . No. 8.—Third report on experimental 
tapping of Para rubber trees in the Botanic GttVdens, Singapore (con¬ 
tinued from the previous number. This portion deals with the 
pests^)f Para rubber, giving a^J account of Bonus semitostus, Diplodia 
rapax, Eutypa caulivora, and adds a note on a new fungus attatfking 
Hevea sp. in Surinam. It is also mentioned that Para seedlings in 
nursery bed^ are frequently attacked*by mites) — Malay camphor 
(desciibes Dryobalat^pps Camphora, fecords its distribution in Pahang, 
mentions that this species yields a good timber, furnishel a camphor, an 
oil of Samphor, and a d^mmar-like resin, whilst the birk is used by the 
natives in the construction of houses)—Further notes on Mala^ 
camphor (pointy out that tUS camphor fjom Dryobalofiops Cam¬ 
phora was the first kind of camphor frhich api^ed i% commerce, and 
stftes that it is still used ip funei^ rites by i^e Chinese and the Battaks). 
Manihot dichotoma (mdlitiolit riiat of twelve seedlings planted on the 
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Sengat Estate in M%y 1^09, all h^^e grown well, their "heiglits ranging 
Trom 13 feet 6 inc.^ls to t; feet 6 inches, and their girths, jt threeVetfl 
from the ground, from ^ to 7'5 inches. The plants are inclined to’ b( 
ttjp-heavy, but it is suggested thfit this could be avoided by closei 
planting)j^ l^o. 9.—Rubber fungi (a lecture delivered by the Director ol 
the Botanic Gardens in the Straits Settlements, at the Singapore Agricul¬ 
tural Show—Pineapple ^s a catch^rop in rubber cultivation—Rubbei 
cultivatiort in Cochin China. No. 10.—The AgKcult^ral Show (lisJiol 
texhibits at the recent Singapore show with notes on their quality)—Peal 
soils (gives analyses of typical peat soils in Johore, with notes on the 
manures required by them). 

Federahed^ Malay Department of Agriculture. Bulletin 

1910, No. II. — Coconut cultivation in the Federated Malay States 
(gives details of the cest of land, areaS suitable, the preparation of the 
sojl, selection of seed, formation of nurseries, suitable catdh-crops, 
method of planting, the maintenance of plantations, methods of manur¬ 
ing, the preparation of copra, methods of dealing with pests, and finally 
an estimate of expenditure up to the sixth year and of returns from 
the sixth to the ninth year inclisive). 

Federal Reports, 1909.—The reports of technical interest are those on 
mines, geology, forests, agriculture, medical research, museums and 
fisheries. The report on the mining industry is mainly statistical, and 
gives particulars of development in the mining of tinstone, gold and 
wolfram. 

The Geologist reports that a geological map of the Kinta District is 
being prepared. IVork in this connection has shown that hitherto 
unsuspected deposits of tinstone may occur in the schistose rocks of 
this area, and this subject will be dealt with in detail when the map is 
completed. During 1909 the Rantau Panjang lignite deposit was pro¬ 
spected by the Mines Department, and a sample of the material 
examined gave the following percentage results : Moisture, 20-16 ;*com¬ 
bustible volatile matter, 33-53; fixed carbon, 45-00; ash, 1-31 (sqjhe 
samples yielded mudi more ash). The calorific value was 5,432 
calories. 

The report by the Conservator of Borests gives information regard¬ 
ing the area, improvement, surveys anS working of the State forests, 
notes on plantations and particulars of the yield of “Major” and 
“ Minor ” forest produce. The latter includes “ wild ” ‘rubber from 
Willughheia urceola, gutta-percha aanef damar resiji. • 

In the Report of the Department of Agriculture it is pointed ofit that 
the output of riabber in 1909 was 6,083,94^1 lb., as compared with 
3,192,710 lb. in 1908, an increase jf almost 100 per cent. There was 
no serious amount of disease on rubberlatates, but “ root disease ” is still 
troublesome and co^ to treat. White ants still give trouble, but are no 
longer a serious pest. *Tha Government Entomologist states that^e 
worst insect pest affecting *Para trees ,dqring Ihe year was a cricket, 
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^rachytry\es a}hatinns. In the experimental* pl^tations a good deal ' 
« Vork qp rubber is ip progress, including tifjping experimentst 
trials of close planting, companion of clean weeding with cover-plant 
methods, and cultivation trials o6 the following species of rubter 
trees: Manihot dichotoma, M. fiauhyensis, *M. hepiafkylh, Ficus 
elasHca, tCasiilloa elastica, and Raphionacme uHlis. The area under 
coconuts increased by 5,118 acres, mostly in the State of Perak. Among 
otiier products (receiving attention in the experimdntal plafitatidns is 
camphor, and ao* acres of land have been planted w^th 7,000 trees in i<J 
plots, in each of which a different distance between each consecutive • 
pair of trees has been allowed, so that this experiment will, it is hoped, 
furnish information as to the best planting distance. Experiments are 
also in |)rogress with coffee [Coffea robusta), cocoa, oil-paim,*animi resin 
{J/ymeneca Courbarit) and varipus' fibre plants. The following con¬ 
clusion^ are drawn us the result of an extensive series of experiments 
with “ cover plants.” Cover plants as a substitute for weeding on Bid 
land^are a failure, as the land generally becomes infested with “ lalang.” 
As an aid to weeding they tend to reduce the cost of weeding, but they 
also tend to retard the growth of trees planted amongst them. Tephrosia 
purpurea is the best cover plant for general purposes as an aid to weed¬ 
ing, but Passiflora fatida does very well on low-lying or peaty ground, 
though not on dry slopes. 

The report of the Director of the Institute of Medical Research 
gives a brief rhumb of the important work on the causation of beri-beri, 
carried out during the last four years at the Institute, the results of 
which seem to indicate clearly that this disease is caused by the use of 
polished rice as a diet, the process of polishing removing certain con¬ 
stituents from the outer surface of the grain, which are essential to the 
maintenance of health in persons subsisting mainly on rice diet. Other 
subjects which have received attention are: (i) the revision of the 
scale* of diets in prisonsand asylums, (2) the prevention of ankylostomiasis 

apd (3) anti-malarial measures. 

• 

Australia. 

Departnunts of Agriculture. 

\\CSOKi\.— Journal of the department of Agriculture, 1910,8. Bart 8. 
—The potato eelworm (a descriptive article continued from Part 2)— 
The wool iifdustry (a general account lof the present position of this 
industry in Australii^. Part 9.-^Haiidling grain in bulk (a description 
of modem methods of handfing grain in Canada and risewhere)—The 
value 8f pedigree in seetf wheat (draws attention to the ways in which 
seed wheat may be rendered impuip by accidental admixture of otha; 
varieties and to ^the desirabiii^ of maintaining pure strait^)—" Scab ” 
and “eelworm” in potatoes (treatuAnt of keed yrith^formalin proved 
efficacious as a preventive of scab, whilst^helise of “scab ”-&ee seed 
potatoes and the applioatioh of artificial manures to the crop are import- 
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.ant factors in the pft>daction of a clean crop. In the case of eelwortg 
green manuring alld artificial manure^ appeal to te of impo?tance ii^tni 
eijidication of the pest*nd here also seed free from eelworms should bi 
eftiployid for sowing)-*-Testing lu!eme seed (tests of the {^erminatin; 
power of*34 samples, mostly imported, showed that this varied from* 3, 
to 97 per cent., whilst the quantity of weed seeds ranged from*nil to 2-< 
per cent.. The failure* in germinating power r^s mainly due to thi 
,presence of hard »seed, which was particularly pre^lent in seed 0 
Australian origin). Part 10.—Influence of stubble turning on thi 
fertility of soil—The chestnut (gives an account of chestnut cultivatioi 
in France and suggests that greater attention might be paid to this tro 
in Australia since it furnishes nuts, excellent timber especially for coopei 
ing purposes, and the waste wood can be utilised for the manufacture 0 
chestnut extract to be used in tanning.* In France the chestnut-extrac 
iiylustry has grown so rapidly that the tree is bein*g gradually tixtermin 
ated there, and in consequence the price of the wood has risen fron 
iir. td. to T4f. sd. per ton)—The wine industry in Southern IVanc 
(continued from previous numbers. This section deals with the industr 
in the Department of Hdrault). * 

New South WxLts.—Ap-icuUuralGazette, tgto, 21 . Parts.—She^ 
and wool for farmers (deals with the classification of breeds)—Insect 
vorous birds of New South Wales (continued from Part 5)—Notes 01 
maize smut—Wheat experiments, season 1909 (the results of thes 
trials by farmers in different parts of the State show that in yield c 
grain “ Federation ” takes the first place, and that there is little differenc 
in yield between “ Plorence, ” “ Rymer, ’’ “ Comeback,” “ Bunyip ” an( 
“ Thew,” all of which with the exception of the last, which yields weal 
straw and flour, can be recommended for grain-growing districts. Th 
use of superphosphates is profitable on almost all soils in the wheal 
growing areas, and on soils that have been long under cultivatiqn thi 
addition of a small quantity of sulphate of potash is advantageous\- 
'Manchurian millets (trials with white and yellow “ Hsiao-mi ” mittet 
from Manchuria at the Grafton Experimental Farm showed that the; 
were far superior to Hungarian millet and would be very suitable fo 
catch-crops)—“ Federation ” wheat from farmers’ and milters’ points 0 
view—Notes on a fungus found destroying potatoes—Australian dr 
farming. Part 9.—Farmers’ experiments on potato varieties 1909- 
19TO—Observations on “built” an(i fungicides—Experiment Farm 
(an account of the work in progress at the Wagg* Experiment I^m)- 
Insectivorous fiirds of New South Wales (continued from the yreviou 
^number)-—Blaclc maize (gives an analysis of 4 black maize grown in thi 
State, which is said not to be aftaclud by weevils. • It differs fron 
ordinary maize in being* poorer in amuminoids and rather richer ii 
starch)—" Blu* coftifa* as a lawn grass—Japanese hemp (trials of dii 
plant. Hibiscus cannabimt, have not given good results)—“Ciioi 
Moellier ” (describes this plant, ^ch is bem| grown for fodder at tfai 
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'Hawkesbury Agricultural College)—Scale^eating*.moths—^Notes on. 
^^t cultufe (deals particularly yith the cultivation *of this crop in a 
dry district with an 8-inch rainfall). Part io.-«'Farmers’ experiments. 
Summer crops, season 1909-1910 (the materials experimen^d wifn 
included maiae for grain, and maize, sorghum, millet, and* coapeas for 
fodder). ' 

Queensland. — Agticultural Journal, 1910* 25 .* Part 3.«—Banana 
mstnuring expeijments at Buderim Mountain—Soil Vaste in the cane* 
field (discusses the loss of constituents nutritive to plants by soil drain¬ 
age and gives recommendations as to the kind of manure to be applied 
and the best methods and times of application)—The date palm for 
Western Queensland (this tree is recommended for the plajns^f Western 
Queensland, and in that connection particulars are given of climate and 
soils suited to the paljn, with notes on the method of cultivation)—Kapok 
(it is pointed out that from 10,000 to 12,000 bales of kapok are imported 
into Australia every year, mainly from Java, and it is suggested that the 
tree, Vhich thrives, everywhere in tropical Queensland and in Papua, 
should be utilised there for the production of this floss. Particulars are 
given of the method of cultivating, ginning, baling, and shipping the fibre 
from Java). Part 4.—Dry farming (a resume of recent information on 
this subject with reference to the “ dry farming ” Conference held at 
Sydney. Illustrations of the machinery employed are given)—Wheat 
culture in Queensland—Contributions to the flora of Queensland— 
—^The wild cochineal insect with reference to its injurious action on 
prickly pear (it is recorded that in certain parts of India Opuntia 
species—cacti of the prickly-pear type—have been completely eradicated 
by the introduction of the wild cochineal insect, and unsuccessful 
attempts were made in 1903 and 1904 to introduce it into Queens- 
, land. The introduction is to be attempted again with the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Government Entomologist in Ceylon). 

^OUTH Australia. — Government Residenfs Report on the Northern 
Tetritories, 1909.—This contains a report by the Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens at Palmerston, which details the progress made in the cultiva¬ 
tion and extraction of Sisal hemp, and records a series of varietal and 
manunal experiments with ric« It is considered that cigar tobacco 
cultivation and the planting of coconut palms might with advantage be 
taken up by settlers. Particulars of the present position of the stock 
t and mining industries are also givtn in s{)ecial reports. 

Joufptal of the Depdrtmentli^dligrimture, 1910, 14 No. i.—Hints to 
intendipg irrigationists (dpscrioiv -the erection of pumping plants, and 
gives a series of suggestions and precautions to be borne in mind by, 
those intending to undertake irrigation—Agriculture in other lands 
(!Ntt II. of a series of articles By the principal of Roseworthy Agricul¬ 
tural College. In this section the production of wine, cufrants, and other 
crops in Greece is deak *ift)—Potato expeflments (gives the results of 
•a series of tests with iflf^hatic, potash, and nitrogenous manures alone 
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and in combination^.for'different ^ypes of soil. The’results of trials/ 
with various kind* of seed potatoes are also ‘priAted. Th«» latter ftidf- 
cate that it is advantag^us to change the source of seed from time to 
time). ^No. 2.—Whea^ improvement (the second part of an article 09 
this subject dealing with the selection of heads of varieties ,t6 "be crossed 
and describing the method of cross pollination. Notes are also given 
on trials with “Federatian” wheat at various places in South'Australia 
from whiSi it app^rs that the yields vary from 20 t<» 44 bushels ^ler 
acre)—Deep versus shallow ploughing for wheat (discusSes the question 
as to whether the extra yield obtained in deep cultivation compensates 
for the additional cost of labour). . 

• 

* Departments of Mitus. ^ 

New South VVale.s. — Department'of Mines Report for 1909.—The 
v%lues of the outputs of zinc, tin, platinum, molybdenite, tungsten (as 
wolfram and scheelite), alunite, Portland cement, opal and diamonds 
increased, wjiilst those of coal, gold, silver, lead, qppper, iron,* anti¬ 
mony, bismuth, and oil shale diminished; the net decrease amounting 
to .:£973 i 9I3. the total value *of the mineral output having sunk 
to ;£7,63S,693. The decrease was mainly due to labour disputes. 
Details are given of the conditions affecting the production of the diffel- 
ent minerals and the mining operations carried on. The report of the 
Government Geologist included (i) a report on the Yerranderie Silver 
Field, showing that the lodes are persistent in depth and contain silver- 
lead ore of high grade; (2) one on the supposed diamond-bearing vol¬ 
canic pipe at Snodgrass near Delegate (which does not hold out much 
hope of success); (3) reports on the mines at and near Tottenham, the 
Parkes-Forbes Goldfield, the iron-stone deposits in the parish of 
Eurundury, Philip co., six miles north of Mudgee (which contain about, 
i per cent, of phosphorus) and on the existing conditions of gold mining 
at Wyalong, where the outlook was considered favourable for further 
1“ bonanzas.” ,* 

Records of the Geological Survey, 1909, Part i. The Geology of the 
Murrumbidgee District near Yass. —This comprises portions of the 
counties of Murray, Harden, BuccleuAjj and Cowley, about 35‘'*south 
andi 149° east. The formations represented include Silurian, 
Devonian, with acid lava flows. Tertiary with basic lavas and Quater-* 
nary. Intrusive rocks (granite and porphyry) also occuf. Limestone 
both of Devonian and Silurian *age’ is found, 4^ well as Quaternary 
travertine. Gonsiderable attention is given to the evolution of the 
structure and configuration of the district. The maps are on sCales of 
'i"=i mile; i'' = 99o', i" = 66o’ (^furlong) and i" = 33o'. 

Queensland. —Government Mining Journal, Aug/est 1910.—Open¬ 
ing of the Bc4rntfi^4^ey Railway (it runs from a junction with the 
North Coast Railway near/Gladstone, south-eastward for more than*5o 
miles to Many Peaks in the Glassford Creek Mineral Field, where iron. 
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%pre containing a to 3 per cent, of 8opper an^ a •Ijttle gold is found., 
'fh^transport of this ofe t<f Mount Morgan, where it t «11 be employed as 
a basic flux, will constitute for some time at leasj; the main traffic of the 
line)—The manufacture of coke from “non^oking” coal—Receist 
discovery dfa,^Trias-Jura coal nearDalby, on the Southern an 4 Western 
Railway, *40 miles from Brisbane (it is a low-grade bituminous coal 
with fairly high ash, suitable for gas-making and hopehold purposes; 
it will probably bs employed in working the railways fo the westward)— 
Petroleum in Queensland (no payable occurrence has yet been met* 
with)—Electrolytic preparation of chlorine and chlorination at Mount 
Morgan. 

New Zealand. , 

Journel of the Department of Agriculture, 1910, 1 . Sjo. 4.—Plant 
breeding (a description of some 6f the more important results achieved 
in plant* breeding in recent years with suggestions for similar work in 
New Zealand on grass, cereals, green fodders, fruits, and certain root 
crops)—Experimental farm work (a record of recent expyiments wjth 
potatoes, turnips, and mangolds, and of trials in the selection of good 
strains of wheat and oats and in the itiprovement of Phormium tenax, 
etc.). 

• West Indies. 

Imperial Department of Agriculture. Bulletin, 1910, No. i.—The 
control of scale i^^bcts in the British West Indies by means of fungoid 
parasites (four species of fungi parasitic on scale insects occur in the 
Lesser Antilles. These may be artificially spread by “ spore-spraying ” 
or “tying-in” methods. The protection of lime trees by “Bengal 
beans” is probably due to the encouragement these afford to the 
growth of the parasitic fungi. In view of these facts it seems likely 
, that’this natural means of controlling scale insects will give good results 
in the. West Indies, and in using sprays for the destruction of insect 
pests it may prove desirable to avoid those which destroy fungi. The 
article gives detailed descriptions of the fungi, discusses the climatic* 
factors affecting their usefulness and details their present distribution 
among the Islands, etc.)—A new West Indian " cacao pod disease ”— 
A preliminary note on a new s j^cies of Colletotrichum which has been 
named C. Cradwickii, the parasitism of which is being investigatdB— 
’Nomenclature of scale insects—Notes on lime cultivation (a resumi 
, of the results of recent experiments carried out in Montserrat. These 
show ^t clean cultivction and frequeflt tillage produce vigorous growth 
and early bearing, but these dHvantages are offset by severe attacks of 
scale insects)-^ The planljng of fruit trees (in a review of the ninth 
Report of the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm published in this 
Bulletin (1909, attentiolf was directed to the radical (Change in 

methods of planting fruit trees sugge^ed there., A sepes of compar¬ 
ative experiments hw been carried out in tUg Le^r Antilles with iiniit 
4»coa, rubber and bay tflees, in which planting by (a) the old method, 
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ind (i) the new method was trieS. The results are inconclusive 
egards Antigua aad St. Kitts, owing ^0 abndnni!! climatic <t:onditi^ns, 
sut in Dominica and Mjontserrat the results on the whole are in favour 
>f*the old method, th(jugh it renfhins to be seen whether the trees* 
)lanted 65 this method show a permanent advantage over those planfed 
)y the new method)—Report on a visit to the Guanica CenAal Sugar 
factory, Porto Rico—Manorial experiments wit)j cotton in the Lee- 
vard Islands—Th^ root development of cotton plants in differ< 9 it 
toils. 

Bahamas. — Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, 1910, 5 . No. 
!.—The cotton industry (a risumi of information giving the history of 
:otton cultivation in the West Indies, a descriptive account of varieties 
)f the cotton plant, the factors determining the quality of thi» staple, 
ts cultivation, harvesting, preparation,* cost of production, etc., and 
:oi)cluding with an account of recent experiments at the Expiriment 
station in the Bahamas). No. 3.—Rubber cultivation in the Bahamas 
(deals especially with Cryptostegia grandiflord). , • 

Trinidad and Tobago. — Min^ Department. Administration Report 
of the Inspector of Mines for 1909-10. Council Paper No. 85 of 1910. 
—A summary of the mining operations of the year, with a list of mines^ 
borings and quarries and statistics of output, etc. The asphalt and 
manjak obtained are valued at ;^9i,9i8. No figures relating to the 
output and value of oil are given. Limestone is practically the only 
other product of importance. 


Canada, 

Departments of Agriculture. 

Report of the Minister of Agriculture, 1909-10.—This gives a genera 
account of the position of all branches of Canadian agricultural industrj 
during the year, with data regarding the more important developsoew 
and experimental work carried on. Attention is being given to th< 
testing of seed for germinating power, and out of 2,527 samples collectSc 
officially through ordinary trade channels during the year only abou 
33 per cent, gave a highly satisfactory germination, 49 per cent, being o 
medium value, and 18 per cent, inferior* At the Central Experimen 
Farm*a new wheat, “ Marquis,” which ripens from 7 to 10 days earlie: 
than “Red Fife,” is equal to the latter in quality and superior in pro 
ductiveness, has attracted much’attentysn, and supplies of it have beer 
issued to 1,500 farmers. New ex[^rimental farms fcave been ope^sd a 
Rosthern for Central Saskatchewan and'at fharlottetown for frinci 
Edward Island. * • 

‘Baking trials with artificially bkacM flours showed that thesi 
produced paler breads than natural Murs and were not inferior ii 
baking quality. ^pHiai^reports by the Chief of the Tobacco Divisim 
and by the oflScial Delegate |b the International Institute of Agricultun 
are printed as appendixes. 
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* Nova Annua/He/wt of the Secrttaryf^^iriadtitre, 1909.— 

ThJ is divMed into 3 fwrft. Thf first gives a sumnfery of agricultural 
work in the province during the year with a nuraWr of special reportsjjn 
She work, educational and experiment, done at ^e Agricultural^CoIl^. 
Paft II consists of a series of 24 articles dealing in a*i educational 
manner ?Wth the soils, soil cultivation and chief crops of Nova Scotia. 
Part III IS devoted teethe reports of local agricalturql Societies: 


Departments of Mines. 

Mines Branch. Bulletin No. 2. Iron Ore Deposits of the Bristol 
Mine, Pontiac County, Quebec .— A summary of information regarding 
the ore deposits of the Bristol mine published in view af tile proposed 
erection of an electric smelting plant near Chats Falls, on the Ottawa 
River. ,The mine i# situated within five miles of the falls. It has not 
been worked since 1894 and is now full of water, and no plan of the 
worlyngs or exact information as to their extent could be obtained. 
The ore-bodies Ivere therefore located by magnetometric surveying, 
which showed that they were of promising extent. The tonnage of ore 
available could not be estimated. The ore is magnetite occurring in 
schists of Keewatin age. The phosphorus averages only 0-005 cent., 
but the sulphur is high, owing to pyrite which occurs in small patches 
throughout the ore. Experiments on the magnetic concentration of the 
ore showed that the sulphur could be reduced by over 90 per cent. 
The Bulletin is accompanied by two illustrations of the mine and 
two maps on the scale of two hundred feet to the inch. 

Geological Survey Branch. Memoir No. 6. 1910. No. 1082. Geology 
of the Haliburton and Bancroft Areas, Province of Ontario. 

■^he area described in this report lies near the south-east margin of 
the extensive area occupied by Archaean rocks. Cambrian outliers 
occur in the south of the Bancroft sheet and there is a mantle of drift 
cjver most of the district, but the bulk of the rocks mapped belong to • 
thi Grenville series of highly metamorphosed sediments and the igneoui 
intrusions of the Laurentian. Over three hundred pages are devoted 
to description of these anpient rocks. In the Grenville series 
crystalline limestones predominate and are said to have a total thickness 
of 50,000 feet; some of them are dolomitic. The remainder ot the 
series consist of gneisses of sedimentary origin, quartzites, arkoses and 
conglomerates. The Laurentiar^ rocki include granites and granite 
gneisKs, pegmatites* gabbros, dionles, amphibolites and a group of 
nephelpe and other alkali syenites. Patches of acid volcaniO rocks 
also occur. • , 

Of the economic resources Jhelnost important is corundum, which 
occurs in the napheline syenites, '^he others are gold, copper, lead, 
n^lybdenum, iron, ochre, pyrite, mispickel, mica, talc,ophite, garnet, 
apatite, marl, marble and sodalite. The r^rt is illustrated by seventy 
> plates, and by d»winKS*in the text. It is accompanied by twpgeological 
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.maps, the Haliburtali sheet on the scale of four miles to an incl^at)^ 
the Bancroft sheef on,the scale of tw« miles to an inch. * , 

,*British Columbia.— Jiafiorl of the Minister of Mines, 1 909.-7 
The vi^e qf the mineral production of the Province ill’1909 ivas 
$* 4 > 443 <o*S> against $23,851,277 in 1908. The increase was most 
marked’in the case of foal; gold, silver and copper showed decreases. 
Coal is ndw the mjst important product, followed by vpper and gold; 
•these three account for over 80 per cent, of the total; the remainder 
being supplied by lead, silver and other products! The report includes 
a good general account of the Rocky Mountain coalfields and is 
illustrated tjy numerous plates and diagrams. 


CpLONIAl AND INDIAN PDBUCAUOI.0. 

In the following paragraphs a Nummary is given of the more important 
contents of the chief Colonial official periodical publications received 
recently at the Imperial Institute, in so far as these relate to agriculture! 
or to economic products and are likely to he of general interest. 

Nyasaland Protectorate. 

Colonial Reports—Annual, 1909-10. No. 655.—Details of the prin¬ 
cipal agricultural exports for 1909-10 have been given already (this 
Bulletin, 1910, 8. 294). The total value of exports was ;£i 10,866, the 
chief items being coffee ;£iS>S74i tobacco f^2T,i20, cotton ^26,209, 
ground-nuts ;^4,75o, rubber ,1^4,261, maize ;^4,oi2, beeswax ;^2,854, 
and ivory ;^i,765, all of which show increases in quantity or value 
with the exception of coffee, beeswax and ivory. 

I Government Gazette, 1910, 17 . No. 13.—Contains the text of a kill 
entitled “An ordinance to deal with the cultivation of cotton,” and 
which will empower the Governor in Council to make rules, (1) dis¬ 
tinguishing between native and other ciftton, (2) regulating the isSie of 
cottwi seed to natives, (3) regulating the planting, cultivation or har¬ 
vesting of native-grown cotton, (4) regulating the sale of native-grown 
cotton, (5) dealing with cotton ^diseases, (6) regulating thfi importation 
of cotton seed, and (7) for the protiction and gmtrol of the«otton 

industry. * ^ 

Uganda Protectora:^. 

* Official Gautte 1910, 3 . No. 58.*-CMtains a note on a tour made b) 
the Governor through the.Buganda and^usogadistriats, in the course ol 
which cocoa, co«eplhd.rubber (Para) plantations at Kivuvu, the rub^i 
factory in the Mabira Foresjf and various rubber estates m Kagw^ we« 
inspected. A report by the acting Superinfendent of the Cottoi 
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•^e^artment shows that great progress is being fijade in cotton cul-, 
tivafion in ►che Kumi *an(f Bululp districts, the areifs under the crop 
having been largely increased, and the crops Ijsing for the most pjrt 
well grown. ^ No. 59.—Contains rule! made undw the Cotton OidinanCe 
of 1910, dealing with the issue, etc., of licences to persons, p*t natives 
of Uganda, for the purchase of cotton in the Protectorate. No. 61. 
—Contains a report by the Imperial Institute cAi C^ara rubier from a 
plAitation at Efitebbe. 

* British West Africa. 

Northern Nigeria. — Gazette, II. No. 8. —Contains a report 
by the Imperial Institute on Moringa pterygosperma seed^(b«n oil seed), 
and a nete on “ bori,” a term applied to the rites and ceremonies of a 
sect of natives, who simulate the'behaviour of the insane. 

Gold Coast Colony. —Colonial Reports, Annual,‘iio. 654, 1909.%— 
The total exports w'ere valued at ;,^2,6s5,573 as compared with 
in IJ08. The principal increases were as fellows: ccYtoa 
;,C2I4,526, rubber ;^9S,S5o, palm kernels ;^34,6o4, kola nuts ;^9,488, 
and copra ;^3,96i. The chief decreases were gold and gold dust 
.^•43 i 938, due to suspension of operations in several mines owing to 
development work and the necessity of increasing reserves of ore, 
timber ;£^75,369, mainly due to low prices ruling for timber, and palm 
oil ;£^8,557. The report contains a summary of work done for the 
Colony at the Imperial Institute during the year. 

Government Gazette, 1910, No. 81 .—Contains the quarterly report of 
the Agricultural Department for April to June, and describes especially 
educational work in agriculture, accomplished during tours by travelling 
instructors in the Eastern and Central Provinces and in Ashanti. 
No.* 88.—Contains the fifth report (1909-10) by the Inspector of Agri¬ 
culture for West Africa on Agricultural and Forest Products of the 
Gold Coast. It deals especially with pests affecting the rubber and 
cocoa trees, and with the preparation of rubber. No. 89 .—Contains 1 
report on the trade of the Northern Territories, the chief products of 
general interest being Shea butter, ground-nuts, maize and ivory. 

Sierra Leone. —Colonial e^eports. Annual, 1909, No. 648.—The 
total value of the exports of the produce and manufactures of the 
colony was ^759,917 gainst ;^529,84g in 1908, mainly due to 
increases in quantity and value of^the eifports of palm kernels and palm 
oil. Jc is pointed oi«: that a large proportion of the oil palm produce 
available in Sierra Leone^canfiot be utilised at present oVing to lack of 
transport facilities. Theijs was a slight increase in the production of 
ginger. The copal industry shows »o development, but about 500,000 
seedlings of this (fee are now iif the nurseries, and will be available for 
planting out in 1911. These will not* bear for ^any jtears, but efforts 
at? being made to make the native chie% acquainted with the value 
of copaiivso that existiill; copal trees mav be utilised, and this action 
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should stimulate pro^ucfion in th#near future. In spit? of lie absence, 
of a properly organised Agricultural Department* considerate amount 
of experimental work in the planting 'of rubber, cocoa, copal, kola'and 
giPger is being accompfished. • 


xiOTICES OF EECENT IITEe'aTUBE. 

New Books. • 

A Transformed Colony : Sier^ja Leone, a.s it was, and as it 
IS, ITS PaoGRESs, Peoples, Native Customs, and undeveloped 
Wealth. By T. J. Aldridge, I.S.O., F.R.G.S. Pp. xvi + 362. 
•'{London : Seeley & Co., Ltd., 1910.) ' 

»rhis book is to be regarded as of special importance, since it seldom 
happens that an account of a West African country is written by one 
with the extqided first-hand experience of the author,. It is mor? than 
a supplement to his previous volume on “ Sherbro and its Hinterland,” 
being a critical, but simply written survey of modern Sierra Leone as 
contrasted with the colony and hinterland in the early seventies of last 
century, when the author’s experiences of the country began. * 

The progress of Sierra Leone received its first impetus on the estab¬ 
lishment of the Protectorate in 1896. No real advance was possible 
until the disturbing effect of dangerous warlike tribes in the hinterland 
had been removed. The natural complement of this policy was the 
building of a Government Railway into the heart of the territory so 
acquired, and a line 227 miles long, tapping the resources of a huge 
area with a population estimated at between one and two millions, has 
been completed. The whole of this country is now under complete 
official control. 

The first few chapters of the book are devoted to a description of 
modern Freetown, its trade, population, food supply and munic^al 
government. The revolution that has taken place in the trading methods 
of the colony is then dealt with. The old system under which the 
large European merchants were wholdSjp-Ie merchants only, leavjig all 
retail business to native traders, has passed, and the firms have become 
their own middlemen, much to the detriment of the formerly prosperous' 
traders. This latter extensive *lass has suffered from the jlopular parcel- ^ 
post system of purchase, but theii»greatest menacijis the ever-in«easing 
commercial success of the itinerant Syfian traders, especially in the 
up-country districts. Dealing with broader issues, it is evident fhat the 
huthor is not satisfied that full at^vantage is a,t present taken of the 
resources qf the country, por with the Attitude of Eu,ropean merchants 
with regard to {i^eii*ilevelopmen(? It is strongly urged that the trading 
firms should the’mselves jnter the actual producing areas, and •by 
scientific methods and use of machinery exploit the great resources of. 
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^the countil/, instead of relying soleljt upon pmduce brought in by the 
ilftiies as is almost iiyari^bly the present system.*' The author recog-- 
nisee the vast improvement in conditions of health effected during his 
experience of Sierra Leone. The di^overies wifti regard to malaria, fee 
dst|blishmept of hill residences within easy access of Freetowa by tfie 
Mountain^ Railway, and the improved water supply have Soni much to 
discount the notorious reputation of the country with regard to health, 
though it is admitted feat there are still speciaf dangers. Ab excellent 
account of the yailway journey from Freetown to B&iima is given in at 
series of chapters describing the country traversed and its resources. 
The journey was continued by road, jungle and forest to Mendikama 
and Pendemba, and thence to Si'lima on the coast. The author has 
described much of interest with regard to native customj, afld a special 
article, Contributed by Major Anderson, deals with the remarkable 
steatite figures recently discovered. Examples of these figures are 
exhibited in the Sierra Leone Court of the West African Section of fee 
Imperial Institute. The book concludes with two chapters upon the oil 
palm'and kola tr^ respectively. An official map is appended 

Labrador : Its Discovery, Exploration, and Development. 
By W. G. Gosling. Pp. xii. -f 574. (London: Alston Rivers, Ltd., 
*910.) 

in the early part of the sixteenth century, Newfoundland, Labrador, 
and indeed the whole of the north-east coast of America were known 
under the general designation of Newlands or Terre Neuve. The 
actual date of the discovery of Labrador by Europeans is not easy 
to determine. Mr. Gosling reviews the evidence for and against the 
truth of alleged visits by Norsemen about a.d. 1000; on the whole 
it appears probable that the Helluland, or “ land of flat stones,” reached 
by them was Labrador, and that Markland was Newfoundland. 

The authenticity of the report of John Cabot’s visit in 1497 is also 
difficfilt to establish. The region has, however, been claimed by England 
si^i^e the reign of Elizabeth by virtue of its discovery by Cabot; an<j 
in Ribero’s map, prepared in 1529, the claim is recognised with the 
interesting comment “ there is nothing here of much value.” 

Wife so much of the early hittory of the country veiled in obscurity, 
it is scarcely surprising that Sie origin of the name is a subj^t of 
> speculation. “ Le bras d’or ” is dismissed as an obvious misnomer. The 
balance of evidence favours the view ^at it was called “ Tierra del 
Labra^,or,” in commemoration df tfce fact that an Azores labourer 
(Portdguese lavrador or labrador), one of Cabot’s crew, /irst sighted the 
land. ' • , 

The author traces the'gradual growth of knowledge of the regiov 
gained by Portuguese and Spanish visitors, and by the constant pro¬ 
cession of vessels Vrom England and Brittany early engaged in exploiting 
the valuable fisheries. The quest of the ^-W. passage also extended 
our knowledge of the coast. ' 
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An interesting docuntent, reprkted in extenso, is a tengtiy memoir ^ 
ton Labrador by |.to unknown author, prob^blji a French^ priest^d^ 
scribing the condition »f the country hi forecasting a great«nd 

prtsperous future and taking practical suggestions whereby this vision 
might b* realised. Coining to more recent times, Mr. Gosling giyes 
an appreciatory account of the work accomplished by Jhe Jdoravian 
Brethrefl during their 137 years of labour amongst, and on behalf of, 
the Eskimos. Matters of controversy, such fts the Americans ^in 
•Labrador, the fisheries and the boundary dispute with Canada, are well 
dealt with, and the concluding chapter is demoted to Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell, C.M.G., so well known for his philanthropic work amongst the 
fishermen and others. I 

The maiti ayset of Labrador, the fishing industry, is fully treated, 
the author expressing the opinion that it must remain predominant 
although recently a considerable amount of timbev for wood pulp has 
been exported. 

The book is excellently illustrated and has several maps and charts, 
some of great antiquity and interest. It should proi« of the firs^ im¬ 
portance to all desirous of acquiijng information about this little-known 
portion of the British Empire. 

Sir Jo.seph Banks: the Father of Australia. By J. H*. 
Maiden. Pp. xxiv. -f 244. (Sydney: W. A. Gullick, Government 
Printer. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1909.) 

This book appears under special circumstances and with an object 
additional to that of disseminating information about the great scientist 
and traveller, the centenary of whose death is only ten years distant. 

A “Banks Memorial Fund” has been initiated for the purpose of 
providing Australia with some worthy permanent memorial of the man, 
with reference to whom Linnaeus wrote in 1771, “the newly found 
country ought to be named Banksia from its discoverer, as America was 
from Americus.” Of this fund Mr. J. H. Maiden, Government Botanist 
9f New South Wales and Director of the Botanic Gardens, Sydney,?s 
treasurer, and he calls this volume his main contribution to the fund, 
which he hopes will profit by its sale. 

Sir Joseph Banks, a man of considerable fortune, used his wealth and 
influence with marked consistency, throughout his life, to advance 
scientific knowledge. He travelled largely himself, notably to New- • 
foundland in 1766, on Cook’s.first voyage, 1768-1771, and to Iceland 
in 1772. » * , , ’ 

Banks practically equipped Cook’s ship, the Endeavour, for wbijt in 
natural history, and took with him, at his oVn expense, the llbtanist 
Solander, three draughtsmen, an ^sistant Ind four servants. The 
scientific observations of Banks himseh^chiefly on natural history, were 
not inconsider^le^d are recorded in his Journal, arf edition of which, 
edited by Sir Joseph Hbok^, appeared as recently as 1896. The man 
achievements of the voya^ are well known > New Zealand was cir-^ 
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cumnavigked &nd subsequently Au^d'ali^ discbverpd, Banks and Cook 
hnding at ^otany Bajton^ April 28, 1770'.' 

< 9 n his retuni from Iceland, Banks settled iK London and amassed ‘ 
at his house in Soho Square the famous Banksian library and herbariiQn, 
thf latter becoming subsequently the nucleus ot the general' hferbarium 
of the Museum (Natural History Section). Espedially note¬ 

worthy are the achievements of the men whoi^ Banks gathered about 
hipi and to whop he "was, in the best sense of the wdrd, a pafron. The 
famous botanists Solander, Dryander and Robert ferown were success* 
ively custodians of his library, and “largely carried on the botanical 
work of the Kingdom by means of the Banksian herbarium, which was ' 
really a public institution althougl 5 maintained by the purse of Banks.” 
He employed directly, or assisted in various ways, many botanical 
collectdS-s who, as he himself djjd on his travels, contributed greatly to 
our knowledge of thi? flora of the world. Lastly must be mentioned the 
Banksian artists including William Westall, Ferdinand and Frafibis 
Bauer, the latter of whom, largely through the liberality of Banks, was 
attaAed to KevwGardens for fifty years as resident draughtsman. ^ 


Banks in many other ways promc^ed the interests of science. In 
1778 he became President of the Royal Society, a position which he 
ptained until 1820, the year of his death, i. e. for over forty years. He 
W.3S scientific adviser to King George III, and both in this country and 
on the Continent was regarded as the representative of British Science. 
His own bent towards natural history, especially botany, led him to take 
■■ great interest in the Royal Gardens, Kew, of which he became Honorary 
Director in 1772. 

The famous voyage of the Bounty was due to Banks, the chief object 
being to introduce the bread-fruit from Tahiti into the West Indies. 
.This was frustrated by the mutiny, but a subsequent voyage, also under 
• Bligh, was more successful. Banks is also said to have been the first 
person to introduce specimens of rubber into England, which he did in 
J766 on returning from Newfoundland via Lisbon. 

•Sir Joseph Banks deserves a high place in the records of scienci, 
and it is especially fitting that an effort is being made to give adequate 
reco^ition to his achievements in Australia, the land which owes its 
discovery largely to him and 4 he early exploration and colonisation of 
which he did so much to promote. 


Brazil itf 1910. By J. C. OakenfuK. Pp. 280. (Devonport; The 
Authft, 1910.) ( • 

An interesting account of the United States of the Southern Hemi- 
spherl. The author is enthusiastic about its magnificent climate, and, 
now that the spectre pf yellow feijer has been laid, his enthusiasm fe 
fully justified. {le describe/' in detail 1(8 well-nigh ipexhaustibie 
agricultural and mineral resources aSld the a^vant:^ it holds out to 
emigrants who know how to adapt them^ves to conditions differing 
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giving the rates of jvagfis, the cost of commodities, thd* custom? duties^ 
■(which are unusnjBly high), and statistics <?f t^ie different indus^irs. 
"ihe book concludes with a useful Bibliography of the country. ” 

«r , 

VoNo PER HeyiTt’s Kolonial-H.yndbuch. Jahubuch l^Ek 

DEUTSCaiN koLONIAL- UND UeBERSEE-UnTERNEHMUMGEN. FoUIth 
annual sssue. Edited by Franz Mensch and Julius Hellmann. Pp. 
xxxviii. -1^)335. (Berliti, Leipzig and Hamburg li'Verlag fiir Borsen und 
J|inanz-Literatur A'.-G., 1909.) '. ' 

^ This useful work has already been noticed in^this Bulletin (1909, 7 . 
138 and this vol. 102). The new edition records the progress of the 
German Colonies during the past^year. The various undertakings 
which hav6 been recently formed, including numerous South West 
African diamond companies and certain planting syndicates, hive been 
inserted, and the whole work has been brought up.to date. 


Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm. Tenth Report by the Duke 
of„Bedford,jK.G., F.R.S., and Spencer U. Pickering, M.A., F.R.S. 
Pp. 50. (The Amalgamated Press Ltd., London, 1909.) 

In this report the methods of freeing the trees of the orchard from 
insect enemies are dealt with. No single method has been discovered 
that will destroy all pests, the habits and weak points of defence of each 
species of insect have to be studied and the proper remedy deviskd, 
together with the right method and time of application. Treatment is 
prescribed to destroy the woolly aphis that infests apple stocks, the 
mealy plum aphis, the psylla or apple sucker and the caterpillars of the 
tent moth, the winter moth and gooseberry and currant sawfly. 

In the case of the woolly aphis, fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas, 
a troublesome operation and one attended with some danger to the 
operator, was found unsatisfactory; it often fails to destroy the eggs df ^ 
the insect and its effects are rendered variable by different states of 
moistness of the trees and soil. The trees too are liable to be injured 
, if the temperature is above 60° F. and if they are subjected to di{ftct 
sunshine in a greenhouse during the fumigation. This insect has to be 
destroyed not only on the parts of the tree above ground, but also on 

the roots, where it is found both in summer and winter. Immernon of 

o . * « 

theovliole trees for five minutes in various kinds of parafBn oil was tried; 
they were allowed to drain and were then planted. Solar Distillate* 
and White Rose oils were foitjid to cause too much injuiy to the trees, 
but Petrol (Pratt’s Motor Spiritjb a tery light an^ volatile paraffin oil, * 
kflled the aphis without materially injuang the trees, these bei/tgin a 
dormant state. • An even more .satisfactory tnethod was immefsion of 
•the trees in hot water at 115° F. fij: ten mimftes, the temperature being 
maintained at that level. % 

lire bes*t treatm^ to* datrofr psylla was found tS be spraying wit^ 
nicotine solutioh'betwSen ^e time al the swelling of the hmit buds and 
the fall of the blossoms; tire solution should cqptain not less than 0^^175 

H H * 
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4)er cait. nicAine. Observations 4 bre made* however, which seemed 
t^sbow tha^psylla is not leally accountable for all damage that is* 
usudlly attributed to it. * ' • • 

As an agent for destroying caterpillars, nicotine solution prov^ 
infarior to paraffin emulsion, which acts both by poisonipg'^l cater¬ 
pillar’s fopd and by corroding its body. If the emulsion i§ properly 
made and thoroughly emulsified, no scorching of the tree rfeed he 
feared. * 

The report aJso describes experiments on the action of paraffin on* 
trees in leaf, on tree r<iDts and on soil. It was foulid that injury was 
done by spraying the trees when in leaf; the heavier oils, such as Solar 
Distillate, acted slowly, but eventually killed the leaves and^branches; 
the lightest oils, such as Petrol, acted immediately, scorcWng the leaves 
but not billing the branches; tlje intermediate oils, such as the best 
lighting joils, caused tvery little damage to the foliage. Such spraying 
may be advisable for application to trees of little value when the apffis 
on thgm is a source of danger to other more important trees in their 
vicinity. The rowts of trees when in the dormant conditioh were foiftid 
to be less susceptible to injury than the branches ; and as regards the 
soil, the oils even appeared to have a beneficial effect by increasing the 
sppply of available plant food. 

.The report is full of practical information of great value to the fruit 
grower. 


i- 


A Reseabch on the Pines of Australia. By R. T. Baker and 
H. G. Smith. Pp. xiv.-f 458. Technical Education Series, No. 16. 
Department of Public Instruction, New South Wales. (Sydney: W. A.* 
Gullick, Government Printer, 1910.) 

This handsomely illustrated volume is a companion to the Research 
, on the Eucalypts of Australia of the same'authors, and, like it, presents 
the joint work of a botanist and chemist on a group of plants of great 
economic importance. It should be noted at the outset that whilst 
Afftralian “ pines ” are conifers, they are not members of the genus* 
Pinus, to which the pines of the Northern hemisphere belong. The 
pines of Australia include species of various genera, e.g. Caliitris, 
Araucjhia, Agathis, Dacrydium^hyllocladus and Podocatpus; of these 
the genus Callitris is the most important, . * 

• The research covers an extremely wide field, as indicated by the 
following outline of the general mode of* treatment of each plant dealt 

* with ;-#botanical history; systematic* description; leaves and fruit— 

econcmiics, anatomy, chemistiy of oils; timber—econoffiics, anatomy,, 
chemisfty of products, fo/estry; bark-economics, antftmny, chemistry 
of {soducts; iliustratiot\s. » 

One point of great interest wlfich emerges ffom this piece pf work, as 
from the authors’ {nevious research on the Euca 1 ypts,is tjjetthe chemical 
constituents of thae plants, as present fo]i|example m their essential 
/rilf, are remarkably constant for each weU-defined species, even over a 
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wide geographical /an^e. This'tis a matter of consideraWe practical 
importance; it is^so of high theoretical in{ereft, as the ^Qtborsiraak 
these chemical characteristics-with thfe more obvious external character- 
^cs, and thus empl<^ more coi^plete data on which to found their 
news 9 n sthe systematic' relationships of the species. > • . * 

It wo 5 d be impossible in the space of a short reviet? to attempt W 
iummalise the mass of facts brought together in the vohime. All 
nterested in the*poup of plants known collectively as the pine^ of 
Australia will find it an invaluable book of reference, whetW they 
3e concerned with*pure botanical questions or ijith the properties, uses 
md mode of collection of the various products these “ pines ” yield. . 

Special recognition should be maife of the manner in which the book 
s illustrated, the coloured plates representing microscopical preparations 
leing, in many instances, very good, ^hilst the black and whiti illustra- 
;ions of foliage, fruits, etc., are exceedingly useful. < If anything,perhaps, 
;lTe “get up” is on too lavish a scale, the large size, the spacious 
irrangement and the special paper causing the book to be oj very 
!< 5 hsiderabl 9 weight. This, however, is scarcely to be considered a 
ault, and many a scientific department would be glad of the oppor- 
unity to publish its work in as worthy a manner. 


South African Poisonous Plants. By L. H. IValsh. Pp. ^6. 
Cape Town: T. Maskew Miller, 1909.) 

The principal plants of South Africa known to be harmful or actually 
poisonous to cattle are described, usually with illustrations reproduced 
Tom photographs. The descriptions are given in non-technical 
anguage in the hope that they may serve for the recognition of the 
plants by farmers. The characteristic symptoms produced by the 
ingestion of the plants are given, and the treatment to be followed in 
:ases of poisoning is outlined. The nature of the poisonous'con-, 
itituent or constituents present in most cases is unknown, and the 
luthor rightly points out that the study of these plants offers a wide 
Reid for investigation by the chemist and the botanist. Unfortunat^iy 
the isolation of the poisonous constituents from such material is usually 
sn extremely difficult and tedious task, so that additions to our know¬ 
ledge of the nature of plants poisonoi^to cattle are made but Slowly. 
A aumber of the plants mentioned by the author are now under in- 
I'estigation at the Imperial Institute, notably, Senecio laiifolius, “Slangs 
kop" and Homeria spp. OS these the first is a near lelative of the 
common ragwort, Senecio Jaeobaei, w^ich in som^»rts of Canada causes 
the “ Pictou wattle disease,” whilst the third has allies in certain puts of 
Australia, which are also notoriously poisonbus to cattle. Allbsion is 
made to the occasional toxicity of,green sorghpm, which investigations 
it the Iii}perial Institute have showtfhto be due to the production of 
prussic acid (^omptre this BtHktin, p. 384). Certain of the plants 
mentioned are cbsmopolit|p in distribution, and have been compl^Iy 
Investigated, e. g. the “ thorn apple " (Datura Stramonium). 
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« This putnicadon, like that on “ PlaAts poisonousAo stock,” issued by_ 
Mr. aMaidei^ in Australia,#not only serves the imn^ediate purpose of 
afibitiing practical information to* farmer^ and ^ock-ke^ers, but calls 
attention to the need for the thoraugh invest^tion of such plants, 
fhy fact that the botanical names of the plants are givert,wherever 
possible ^d *that the symptoms produced are carefully ’described 
will be (k great service to investigators undertaking the detailed 
examination of ^le plints. , * 

Iron and Steel ^nalvsis. By A. Campion, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
Pp. 8o. (Vol. I. Ordinary Constituents.) (Glasgow : Fraser, Asher & 


Co., 1910.) I 

This little book, as is stated i^ the preface, is priranril^ intended 
for studAits attending evening classes, who are desirous of obtaining 
an insight, in a limited time, into methods for the analysis of iron and 
steel. I^or this purpose the book is well suited. In most cases oiRy 
one method is described for the determination of each constituent, and 
the most elemenl#ry manipulative precautions are given ia full. Tiie 
estimations described include those of^silicon, graphite, sulphur, phos¬ 
phorus, manganese, carbon and arsenic. Methods for the proximate 
analysis of coal and coke are described briefly, and the book includes 
notes on reagents and the preparation of solutions used in iron and 
steel analysis. 


Geological Maps of Egypt, (i) Scale 1:1,000,000, six sheets; 
(2) Scale 1:2,000,000. (Survey Dept., Egypt, 1910.) 

Two geological maps of Egypt have been recently issued by the* 
Geological Survey of that country. The first consists of six sheets 
On a scale of about 16 miles to the inch; the second on half this 
scale* They are clearly printed with well-marked colours. 


Anieitung fur die Baumwollkultur in den Deutschen 
K gLONiEN. ByA. Zimmermann. 2nd Edition. Pp. vii.-f 159, with^ 
25 Illustrations. (Berlin : Kolonial-Wirtschaftliches Komitee, 1910.) 

During the last few years, cotton growing has made great progress in 
the G^man Colonies and a need^has arisen for a suitable handbook for 
plantefs. The present work Ites therefore been written, which, ^ is 
hoped, will also be found useful to plantere in other countries. The 
most important varieties of the cotton plant are described, and infor- 
.mation is given with reference to tlje choice of the variety to be grown, 
the pr^aration of the^and, manuring, irrigation, sowing, cjultivation and 
hanSfktjpg. The last chapter is devoted to the pests an^ diseases of the 
cotton plant A bibliography is appended. 

The work is well and carefullj^iitJen, and should be very serviceable 
for the purpose forawhich it is imbhdedi * * 

■ AtJSZUO AUS DER ANLEITUNG FCR |)llt ^AUMWOLLKULTUR IN DEN 
pitUTSCHSN Kolonien.* DEUTSCii-OSTAFEiKii. By A. Zimmermann. 
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• 2nd Edition. Pa 30, with 12 illustrations. IBerlin: Kolonial.jVi(t- 

schaftliches Komnee, ^910.), • * * , 

•This painpfilet is aft abstract of the work referred to above, which 
tfas been .prepared wfch special regard to the condition*, existing ih 
German ^aft Africa, and is intended for distribution to planters. A 
translation in the Swahili language has been made, and will be distributed 
among tl» natives!. * • 

9 I 9 

• LeCellulo'Id.—P ar Masselon, RobertsetCillard. Pp. iv.+528, with 
numerous illustrations, plans and diagrams. (Pai^: A. D. Cillard, 1910.) 

Since the discovery of celluloid in 1869 great progress has been made 
in its manufacture and utilisatiorL but hitherto no complete and 
practical worlwon the subject has afkpeared. The present volume has 
therefore been written in order to sup^y this deficiency. * 

In the first part of the book the various processes of manufacture are 
dfscribed, special attention being paid to those which are in actual use. 
Practical details are given together with descriptions of the prgicipal 
types of msfchines employed. Methods of analysis* and mechanical 
tests are described, and attention is directed to the conditions under 
which the material is liable to inflame or explode. 

The second part deals with the utilisation of celluloid, and gives ^ 
account of the manufacture of combs, handles of umbrellas and waJk- 
ing-stick.s, boxes, toys, imitation linen, artificial teeth, phonograph 
cylinders, buttons, and many other articles. Special chapters are 
devoted to the employment of solutions of the material as lacquers and 
varnishes, to its uses in photographic work, and to the methods of 
colouring and decorating it. 

In the third part of the work reference is made to the non-inflam¬ 
mable celluloids and also to celluloid substitutes. One chapter deals 
entirely with the replacement of the camphor of celluloid by other sub- • 
stances, including acetanilide, gelatine and naphthalene, and another 
describes the manufacture of such products as viscose, viscoid, and sqj)- 
^stitutes containing casein as a basis, such as cornalith and galalith. The 
last chapter gives an account of the acetates of cellulose and their uses. 

The work constitutes a full and practical treatise, and will doubtless 
be of great value to all who may desire^formation on celluloid itnd its 
substitutes. 

• 

Flax, Hemp and Jute Spanners’ Catechism.— By H. R. Carter. 
Pp. iii.- 1 -268, with 24 illustratiqps.* (London : John Bale, Sqps and* 
Danielsson, Hd., 1910.) , *. 

This woi 4 P d*als with the cultivation, extraction, preparation and 
•spinning of flax, hemp and jute. It jf, jvritdn in the form of question 
and answer, and is based on <|kamination papers of the City 
and Guilds of Loip^on l!istitut% to which the author is an examiner. 
Although the lOok i$ primarily intended for students preparing dor 
examination, it is hoped tint it will also be o^value to workers in t6e> 
mills who have but little time-and optportunity for study. ‘ ^ 
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tflscADiSTicA Minkr|. dj: Chile eh 1906 i 190^^—Vol. III. Pp. 
xi.-t»si8. (Santiago de Chile, 1^09.) • < 


The first part contains a general, descriptioif of the republic atl^ 
ftMl.stafisti( 58 ( from the earliest times, of the Mineral output, •prices, 
freights arjd the rate of exchange. The second part treats *in detail 
of the occurrences of gold, silver, copper and other metals‘in the 
couptry, and the^ nietifilurgical processes employed‘to extract them. 
The third part j'efers to coal and petroleum, the fourth to nitrates, 
iodine, borates and s^t, and the fifth to sulphur and guano. The 
sixtl) part is of a miscellaneous character, and includes a useful account 
of the mineral wealth of the territory of Magallanes and a short sketch 
of the geology of Chile. y * * 


PUBLICATION.S OK JHE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TROPICAL 

Agricul'I'ure and (Colonial Development. —The following special 
reports on inquiries initiated by the Association, which were presented 
to’ th^ Internatiopal Congress of Tropical Agriculture apd ColoiyaJ 
Development held recently at Brussels, have now been published. 

Cotton. “Report on the present position of Cotton Cultivation.” 
Prof. W. R. Dunstan, F.R.S. Price ir. od. Post free ir. t^d. 
(see Ms Bulletin, p. 402). 


Acclimatisation of European Cattle in Tropical Countries. 

The following reports are available ;— 

Algeria.* By M. Monod. \ 

Tonkin.* By M. Douarche./ . 

Costa-Rica.t By Senor F. Peralta. Price 6d., post free 6J/f. 

Bile of Botanic Gardens in Tropical Agricultural Research. 

, Report by M. Capus.* Price ir. od., post free ix. o\d. 

Re^rt by Profs. Engler and Volkens.tt Price ix. o<f., post free 

IS. o\d. 

« Alcoholism in the Colonies and Tropical Countries. < 

Report by Dr. Kermorgant.* Price ix. ad., post free is. o^d. 

Agricultural Labour Conditions ift the Colonies and Tropical Countries. 
Part I. Report for JamaiPa (by Mr. Miles), Barbados (by JMr. 
tBovell), Southern Rhodesia (by Mr. Marshall Hole), Swaziland (by Mr. 
Coryndon), Gambia (by Dr. Hopkinson), ^Sierra Leone (by Mr. H^don 
"Smith)^ Nylsaland (tw Mr. J. C.'Carson), Leeward Islands (by Mr. 
Tempjtoy), Bahamas (oy Mr. jyiunro Cunningham), Germgn East Africa 
and tD»Ca(neroons (by the German Colonial Economiq Committeett). 
Together price 2x. od., po* free ax. i^. , 

Publications marked*'are in ^ench, that markedt is in Spanish, and 
those markedtt axt in German; the r^nainde!: are in English. 

■ (lopies of all these publications may be obtain^ of! remitting the 
prices mentioned to the,“ Officer-in-Chaige,V^entral Stand, Exhibition 
tklleries. Imperial Institute, London, S.W." > 
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